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Art. I—-DISESTABLISHMENT. 


HE General Assembly of the ‘Establishment’ has an- — 
nounced its intention to go to the polls, and will, no doubt, 
influence for some years to come the question of ‘ Religious 
Equality. As regards the Church’s connection with the 
State, it will insist on maintaining the position that the 
State revenues belong to it alone, and that the almost 
equally numerous other Presbyterian Churches have no 
right to share the old endowments. The struggle will 
last perhaps half a dozen years, and the end will probably 
be Disestablishment, with most of the present revenues left to 
the general use of those Presbyteries which may desire to take 
advantage of old benefactions. The party on which the 
Established Church ministers must rely in their fight is the 
Tory party. In Scotland, the Tory party is very weak, and 
can be only momentarily strengthened by the influence of 
Church politics. The ‘Auld Kirk’ must therefore rely chiefly 
on the support of the English Tory party. We have lately — 
heard from the able and very distinguished chief of the English 
Tory party why he wishes the Scots Establishment preserved. 
He is proud in confessing that he knows nothing of Scots 
Presbyterianism, and doesn’t understand the differences be- 
tween the rival communions. I remember an English lady’s 
maid who was asked in Scotland to what Church she had gone. 
She answered—‘ Oh! we could only have a Presterian, and 
we went to the P. and 0.’ This mistake for the ‘U.P.’ might 
have eusily been a source of pride to the chief of the English 
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Prelatical party, who doesn’t know the reason why one set of 
northern ‘ dissenters’ differs from another set, but wishes to 
preserve one of them as recognised by the State, and why? 
Because if the State doesn’t recognise some sort of sect in 
Scotland, it will probably not see its way very long to recog- 
nise one in England. So matters of conscience with us are to 
be judged entirely as they may affect a Tory party assisted . 
by a bench of bishops in England. The Conservatives use 
their old beer-and-skittle-alley argument, that if one nine-pin 
in the way of an institution of the State be touched, it will 
knock down several others. The ‘aunt sally’ sport is the best 
simile to use for a real Conservatism in abusing change, for one 
figure can there be knocked down without injuring the others. 
A true Tory would not wish to prove that any one item in the 
long list of changes must necessarily produce others, but the 
skittles frame of mind insists on connecting one with another, 
and if the tithe is touched, the Throne totters. It is as well 
distinctly to understand that the English Tories to whom 
the Establishment appeals, desire to keep Presbyterians 
divided into three Church parties in order that a totally 
different species of Establishment may last in England. It 
may be difficult to bring home to a Southerner what 
we have in the way of ecclesiastical glut of ministration 
in Scotland, but if he will kindly imagine three Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, three of York, and every parsonage 
and parson in England seen double and treble, each of these 
repetitions quarrelling with each other on abstruse philosophical 
points, and each jealous and condemnatory of the other, 
he will realise what we suffer in the North. Most of the men 
forming these triplicates are excellent, considered as individuals 
apart, but we have too much of a good thing. The army is 
altogether over officered. When a company begins its march, 
you don’t want to have three captains all shouting ‘ March,’ in 
the same voice, tone, and manner, in order that the start shall 
be made. The leaders of our Presbyterian Brigades are alike 
in uniform, bearing and ability; and have the same plans, 
excellent intentions, and orders, but are apt to quarrel simply 
because only one man out of every three has received a 
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decoration and a sandwich and a water-bottle from the State. 
The rest don’t think this fair. No wonder. Would they not 
march in greater harmony if there were fewer officers and all 
were equipped alike ? 

Mr. Dick Peddie’s Bill for immediate disendowment is 
doomed and damned because he asks too much. What most 
would desire to see is a reasonable participation of Protestants 
in endowments given in support of religion. It is curious how 
people of the Established section talk of their Church as the 
‘Church of their Fathers, as though the other communions, 
worshipping in a precisely similar manner, had no share in the 
pride of such title. What men really consider as the Church 
of their fathers is, if they are loyal Presbyterians, not any 
specially placed body, but the mass of those who govern their 
Church by elected ministers and elected laymen gathered in 
an Assembly. They like this rule founded on popular will 
and local self-government. They like the abolition of all 
elevation of a man into a being between themselves and God. 
They refuse to call any one the sole interpreter of the 
Divine Word. They wish religion so ministered to be not 
starved, but recognised by the State, and allowed to hold 
property for the ends for which religious ministration exists. 
But if there arise discussion, which in Scotland appears 
incurable if the present form of State recognition be retained, 
they desire that the form of State recognition be changed, so 
that the Presbyterian divisions which have arisen on that form 
may be healed. No Church can by mere phraseology serve 
itself heir to the great United Reformed Church of Knox. 
That Reformed Church was allowed to keep much of 
the often ill-gotten gains of the Catholic Church, because, 
among other reasons, it was still left chiefly in charge of 
education for the young,—the best motive for the old 
endowments,—and without disunion, could accept the gift. 
When the State gift brought undue State interference divisions 
began. Can we not close the ranks by leaving only those 
gifts which shall cause no exercise of unacceptable authority— 
no heartburning ? Education is no longer in the hands of the 
clergy, but it has been proved that it is very hard to cover the 
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field of ministerial work without some endowments. It is 
well, therefore, for purposes in which the vast majority of the 
nation are united, to leave what shall secure that the outlying 
parishes are not neglected, and that Presbyterian work abroad 
be helped. Recent bequests left for special purposes cannot, 
unless we wish to violate the will of the dead, and stop all 
special bequest-giving for public purposes, be taken for other | 
purposes than those the donor intended. By leaving these 
the State would ‘recognise religion,’ and regard the moral 
law of respect for the intentions of the dead—a law which 
should be upheld—for unless public evil arise from gifts for 
public ends the benefactions should remain, and the living 
men be encouraged to benefit posterity in the same manner. 

Can any honest Presbyterian now believe that Union is 
possible under an Establishment Banner? They know it 
cannot be—and dislike of the Establishment is so great that 
each attempt to make it acceptable by abolishing acknow- 
ledged evils is resisted by those outside its pale, in order that 
it shall not be allowed to be attractive. ‘Do evil that good 
may come’ is not alone a maxim of the Jesuits. We have 
Presbyterian Jesuits willing to perpetuate any evil, so 
long as they damn what they dislike. We may not ad- 
mire their proceedings, but we must recognise the posi- 
tion which enables them also to display their ecclesias- 
tical venom; and we must take a politician’s and not 
a cleric’s view of the case. What is the lesson to be 
learned from such odious conduct as the opposition to the 
abolition of patronage by the leaders of the Scots Churches 
unrecognised by the State, who seceded chiefly on account of 
patronage? What can the lesson be but this, namely, that 
good men can be so warped by the mere fact of State 
favouritism that no sensible layman could trust them when out 
of sight. This perversion of the ‘natural man,’ which in Scot- 
land, despite ministerial ‘ appearances’ in public, is not wholly 
depraved, is due to the mistaken hope that union is possible 
under the old flag. Cannot a new banner be consecrated to 
the cause of Presbyterian union ? 

Sydney Smith imagined the most dreadful death to be 
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that which would condemn a man to be torn to pieces by 
wild parsons. A few of the ministers of the Established 
portion of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland imagine that 
they can thus tear the old kingdom, and that the threatened ex- 
tinction of their own political and social importance, as derived 
from a privileged position, must convulse the national con- 
science. They need not think they will succeed in doing more 
than discredit themselves, if they endeavour to claim as ecclesi- 
astical property that which the State has for centuries assigned to 
individuals. Must a churchman’s version of what has happened 
differ from the reality, as much as, according to a wicked riddle, 
does a woman’s. The riddle asks why a man’s account of an 
event differs from a woman’s? The answer is: because the 
one is ‘ His-story,’ while a woman’s is merely ‘ Her-story.’ The 
‘storied past’ as represented in the Assembly is not history. It 
“was the ancestors of such spiritual advisers who wrung from 
death-bed repentance more than was due for priestly main- 
tenance, and the State in giving back a portion to individuals 
‘who had served it well, restored to healthy use a part only of 
what had maintained the Priests. That ‘Presbyter is but 
Priest writ large’ should not be a position to be taken up by 
those who desire to retain respect as well as privilege. But 
when these pampered parsons even turn upon that virtuous 
representative of the State at Holyrood, who reproves and 
pampers them, and declare that they will join to rob him, and 
such as he, of property, if their ecclesiastical dignity be so 
much as touched by any political change in their corporate 
condition, what are we to think of them ? 

The most good natured supposition is that they do not 
quite see what they are themselves, or what others wish to 
make of them. It is a pleasure to know that the agitated, 
irascible, and, if we may judge of his condition by his language, 
uncomfortable, Establishee of to-day will die, if he live a few 
more years for that purpose, a contented and amiable member 
of a Church free from the doubtful honour of State recognition. 

The vast majority of the Established ministers are humble 
and respected, because respectful of others. They do their 
duty loyally and devoutly. But there are a few who need to 
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be told that they are no better than their Free and U. P. 
neighbours and co-religionists. Their only distinction from 
these is a belief in the efficacy of State pap as the best 
nutriment of religious respectability or efficiency. We wish 
to put these gentlemen on an equality before the State with 
their brethren, in the hope that ecclesiastical differences may 
in time give way to practical and pious considerations affecting ~ 
the true dignity and position of Presbyterianism. As such 
Churches have coalesced elsewhere, so we hope that these in 
Scotland will coalesce, and become united under one flag as 
they are now under one nominal faith. Much as some of their 
number would shake our belief in their sanity, we think that 
there is too much good sense in the commonalty to be led by 
their pseudo-aristocrats into permanent deviation from all 
piety and judgment. 

The more wealthy of the Virginians used to be laughed at 
for calling themselves ‘the first families’; and their nickname 
among those who wished them well, but thought they would 
be happiest out of their conceit, was ‘the F. F’s.” Our 
‘F. F’s’ are the ‘favoured fraction’ of the Presbyterian church. 
Is it well that they should be so favoured any longer, and what 
has made men favour them so long? With those who are not 
dominated by ‘some sectarian idea, the first motive has been 
the hope of union of the three Churches of the Presbyterian 
form of worship in Scotland. 

‘Church before party’ with the most patriotic and liberal, 
has not meant our fraction of the Church first, and only secondly 
the welfare of the State signified by the party best able to 
forward that welfare. No, ‘Church before party’ has had a 
higher meaning. It has meant support for the Established 
Church, because it has been the Church of the nation, and 
might attract the majority of the nation to it again. True, it 
has been left to become a doubtful majority, or if you will, 
even a minority ; but by the abolition of patronage, by con- 
forming its usage and claims to the national conscience, it 
might attract the seceders, and become not only, in name as at 
present, but again in reality a National Church, embracing all 
but a small minority of the nation, This was the hope that made 
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practical politicians support the Establishment. They saw 
and knew that in Scotland, at all events, whatever the state of so 
called ‘religious’ parties elsewhere, there was a truculent trinity 
of ‘reverend’ cabals, dividing the Church into fractions, though 
all these were worshipping with the same forms, all professing 
the same belief, and all devoutly uncharitable to their neigh- 
bours. Why should not Scotland become a Presbyterian 
Paradise instead of a Presbyterian Pandemonium? Why 
should there be three doctors for every spiritual patient, when 
one physician only is required? Would not endowments and 
contributions now found insufficient for the multitude of 
phrenzied theological philosophers, be ample for the ministers 
of the Gospel really wanted and demanded. Could not the 
vanity in proficiency in hairsplitting, in windy self-glorification, 
in interminable terminology, in pharisaical fault-finding, and 
in presumptuous dissection and parsimonious doling of the 
Divine goodness and mercy, be mellowed and beaten and 
bettered into something great, charitable, united, and tolerant ? 
Such was and is the hope, and if it cannot be done in one way, 
it may be in another. 

The issue is in the hands of the people. There are good 
men of all three Churches who each stand on the top of their 
own hill and call the world to come to them. They of the 
Establishment think their hill the true Zion, and although it be 
the steepest, call the people thither. It is unfortunate that 
their particular communion is not strongest among the ever- 
lasting hills. The Free Church is most at home in that 
predicted position. But if all the several perches be forsaken 
for the good of the public, it is quite possible that on some less 
lofty plateau, or in some happy valley, there may be a genial 
concourse of all the hitherto warring sects. It is, after all, 
misguiding, to speak of the official expressions of ecclesiastical 
opinion as the voice of the Churches. Thank God the 
Presbyterian constitution allows of the lay voice being heard © 
with effect, and there are most hopeful indications that the 
curse of being stifled by the cassock is not likely to be the 
fate of any of the three bodies who must determine on this 
question of union, If the people, who almost all belong to 
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one or the other of these denominations, desire that one of 
their number is alone to continue as recognised by the State, 
and in charge of those endowments which the old courts of 
the realm gave for the benefit of Presbyterianism at large, the 
section (for it dislikes to be called a sect), so graced, ought to 
be thankful for an extraordinary mercy vouchsafed to it. If, 
on the other hand, its sister communions do not see why it’ 
alone should retain what was meant for the general good of 
the Protestant faith, the chief loss to be deplored will be the 
want of an opportunity to try to trounce with trivial imperti- 
nencies a nobleman of too wide a view for the narrowness of 
some of the prominent spokesmen of that one of the Assemblies, 
which has hitherto been fed with pomp, circumstance, and 
champaigne, at the cost of the tax-payer and the said self- 
sacrificing nobleman. Let the issue be put to the test at all 
future General Elections. Scotland can spare a few Liberal . 
members, and if the clergy of the Establishment make every 
pulpit a stump for Tory election speeches, one more compart- 
ment may have to be engaged in that famous railway carriage in 
which so few seats have hitherto been engaged to take Scots 
M.P.’s to Westminster. But the number of additional seats in 
the Tory carriage will be small, and it is but fair that the voice 
of the wailer should be heard, before the bright sea of union 
closes over him. 

Now as to this union. They who advocate it are called ‘ weak.’ 
But they are called ‘weak’ in a tone of irritated alarm, which 
conveys an idea that an invigorating and yearly tonic of Dises- 
tablishment agitation may convert them into ‘strong ones,’ if 
not into angels. They who have been and are so strictly in 
favour of ‘State recognition of Religion’ must confess that 
union is hopeless with the present recognition of one endowed 
Church only. But if, with no such State recognition as is now 
implied by the High Commissioner's banquetting and church- 
parading, the real recognition be left to all Presbyterians by 
participation in all endowments formerly the property of the 
united Presbyterian Church of our fathers, would not union 
come? If the endowments be a stumbling-block, it were 
better they were away, and union take place on purely volun- 
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tary principles. But the endowments being there, it would be 
a pity not to use them, for they are not of such an amount as 
to cripple voluntary effort. The monies lately left can in no 
case be diverted from their assigned uses. Why not take 
what is to hand, as other Churches have done elsewhere? The 
claim to special property in all State endowments urged by 
some is untenable. It would logically make all such money 
belong to one congregation only, if that one congregation re- 
mained attached to some old dogma, and from force of circum- 
stances all the other congregations in the land belonged to a 
seceding Church. In England the Presbyterian Churches have 
coalesced. In the United States there is a powerful and active 
Church under efficient central discipline. In Canada the 
endowments have been thrown open to Protestants, and have 
been fully taken advantage of by the Presbyterians, who are 
now united, for we cannot call the nominal outstanding of 
half a dozen congregations a bar to the assertion of union. 
Yet the difficulties in some of these cases have been great. 
The practical good sense of ministers and laity together have 
triumphed. The scandal of discussion, and the disgust at rival 
Assemblies, opening their session with prayer and hissing at 
each other across the street during the rest of the ‘sederunt,’ 
is avoided. Where any division is apparent in Presbyterianism 
elsewhere, it is largely due to an attempt on the part of some 
few meh to identify themselves with the State-starred fraction 
in Scotland, so that the influence for strife is projected beyond 
the seas and made a stumbling-stone for the union of Presby- 
terians in the Colonies. With union, true Church activity in 
distant regions, with effective work at home, flourishes, so that 
the Presbyterian Church is always first in a new field of 
emigration and the most potent in the older and longer-settled 
portions of the New World. The ideal of an Established 
Yhurch uniting all in its fold is a noble one. It has been a 
reality. It has failed to live. We have endeavoured again 
to make it possible. We have found that we cannot doit. Is 
the other ideal—that of a united Church, free of the State, but 
retaining what is her own—less noble? Above all, ask what 
is possible, Why despair of union—union without State 
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trappings, but with the State’s acknowledgment of good done 
and to be accomplished, in the continued enjoyment of what 
has of old been sanctioned to the use of Religion. The time 
has come to ask that Scotland shall have religious equality. 


LORNE. 








Art. Il.—NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 
WORLD. 


1. Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Henry DruMMonD, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. London, 1883. 


2. On‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World’ By a BROTHER 
OF THE NaturAL Man. London, 1885. 


3. The Expositor. April and May. London, 1885. 


R. DRUMMOND has certainly scored a great temporary 
success. The sale of his book has been rapid; perhaps 
greater than that of any similar book during the last forty or 
fifty years. Only two parties we imagine have been surprised at 
it—Mr. Drummond himself and those who have read his pages 
in anything like a critical spirit. 

Our own experience in connection with the volume is some- 
what peculiar. On its first appearance, believing that its central 
idea was one with which we had been long familiar, we read it 
rapidly looking for points of agreement. Of these we found sev- 
eral, and, though we were not exactly satisfied with the working 
out of the main idea, we laid the book aside in the belief that, 
whatever its shortcomings, it might possibly prove suggestive and 
open out new lines of thought in the departments of religion 
and theology. Siuce then, however, so many questions have 
been raised respecting it that we have been led to turn to it 
again, and to subject it to a careful examination, With what re- 
sult the reader may judge, 
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The volume consists of a preface of some twenty pages, an ela- 
borate introduction, and eleven papers or chapters. The titles 
of these last are, with one or at most two exceptions, drawn from 
the nomenclature of science, and each is prefaced by a text of 
Scripture and one or more quotations from some modern and gen- 
erally scientific or philosophical author. We are particular in 
enumerating the contents of the volume, because in order to form 
a just conception of its value, it is requisite to read its several 
parts. The preface of a volume is generally passed over, and, 
with an amusing naiveté, Mr. Drummond almost recommends his 
readers to pass over his introduction, and has furnished them 
with an easy means of satisfying any conscientious scruples they 
may have in doing so. But let them be warned by the experi- 
ence of others, and, instead of yielding to the temptation held out 
to them by Mr. Drummond, omit neither introduction nor pre- 
face. The latter is like a light in a dark place ; the light which 
it throws upon the pages that follow it is remarkable, and quite 
sufficient to enable any one of ordinary intelligence, who will take 
the trouble to use his wits, to appreciate and account for the con- 
tradictions and fallacies, the weak science and weaker theology, 
the flatulent mysticism and singular mixture of truth and error in 
which the book abounds. 

The origin of the volume appears on Mr. Drummond’s own 
showing to have been somewhat singular and of a nature to pre- 
vent a more modest and cautious writer from violating the Hora- 
tian maxim. In his remarkably frank, but in our opinion re- 
markably damaging, preface, he tells us— 


‘It has been my privilege for some years to address regularly two very differ- 
ent audiences on two very different themes. On week days I have lectured 
to a class of students on the Natural Sciences, and on Sundays to an audi- 
ence consisting for the most part of working men on subjects of a moral 
and religious character. I cannot say that this collocation ever appeared 
as a difficulty to myself, but to certain of my friends it was more than a 
problem. It was solved to me, however, at first, by what then seemed the 
necessities of the case—I must keep the two departments entirely by them- 
selves. They lay at opposite poles of thought ; and for a time I[ succeed- 
ed in keeping the Science and the Religion shut off from one another in 
two separate compartments of my mind. But gradually the wall of parti- 
tion showed symptoms of giving way. The two fountains of knowledge 
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also slowly began to overflow, and finally their waters met and mingled. 
The great change was in the compartment which held Religion. It was not 
that the well there was dried; still less that the fermenting waters were washed 
away by the flood of Science. The actual contents remained the same. 
But the crystals of former doctrine were dissolved ; and as they precipit- 
ated themselves once more in definite forms, I observed that the Crystal- 
line System was changed. New channels also for outward expression 
opened, and some of the old closed up ; and I found the truth running out 
to my audience on the Sundays by the week-day outlets. In other words, 
the subject-matter Religion had taken on the method of expression of Sci- 
ence, and I discovered myself enunciating Spiritual Law in the exact terms 
of Biology and Physics. 

‘ Now this was not simply a scientific colouring given to religion, the 
mere freshening of the theological air with natural facts and illustrations. 
It was an entire re-casting of truth, and when I came seriously to consider 
what it involved I saw, or seemed to see, that it meant essentially the in- 
troduction of Natural Law into the Spiritual World. 


‘I confess that even when in the first dim vision, the organising hand 
of Law moved among the unordered truths of my Spiritual World, poor and 
scantily furnished as it was, there seemed to come over it the beauty of a 
transfiguration. The change was as great as from the old chaotic world of 
Pythagoras to the symmetrical and harmonious universe of Newton. My 
Spiritual World before was a chaos of facts; my theology, a Pythagorean 
system, trying to make the best of Phenomena apart from the idea of Law. 
I make no charge against Theology in general. I speak of my own. And 
I say that I saw it to be in many essential respects centuries behind every 
department of Science I knew. It was the one region still unpossessed by 
Law. I saw then why men of Science distrust Theology ; why those who 
have learned to look upon Law as authority grow cold to it—it was the 
Great Exception.’ 


For many readers the chief value of this extract will be in the 
fact that it introduces them to an entirely new and curious spe- 
cies of mental organism. Mr. Drummond’s, it would appear, was 
boxed off into several compartments, each of which was under 
lock and key, and their owner was able to open the one and shut 
the other at will. By and by these separate eompartments 
became fountains of knowledge, deep and full and overflowing ; 
then the partitions gave way, and the two fountains of science 
and theology ran together ; but instead of forming a stream, as 
any ordinary fountains would have done, they began to precipi- 
tate crystals, and were finally metamorphosed into a crystalline 
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system; the upshot being that somehow or other Mr. Drummond 
was floated or lifted up into light and knowledge, and managed 
to make his wonderful discovery of ‘the Great Exception.’ All 
this would be not a little amusing were it not that it is somewhat 
irritating. But for our present purpose the main interest of the 
passage is in the insight it affords into the ground, or mental 
condition, or state of knowledge in which Mr. Drummond’s 
speculations and book had their origin. His scientific knowledge, 
it appears, was carefully packed away in its peculiar compartment 
of his mind, each fact being tabulated and arranged under the 
natural law by which it was governed ; but his theological know- 
ledge, the facts of his spiritual world, though confined to their 
own compartment, were without order, and were stowed away 
higgledypiggledy. ‘My Spiritual World, he says, ‘was a chaos 
of facts; my Theology, a Pythagorean system, trying to make 
the best of Phenomena apart from the idea of Law.’ Imagine 
the effect this frank confession must have had upon Mr. Drum- 
mond’s former theological instructors, or the feelings with which 
the members of his Sunday congregation would read it. But it 
was out of this ‘ spiritual chaos’ and this ‘ Pythagorean system’ of 
theology that Mr. Drummond’s ideas about ‘ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World’ took their beginning. That he should dwell 
with emphasis on the suddenness and the unexpected nature of 
conversions we are not at all surprised. His own conversion— 
we mean of course his conversion to his present way of thinking 
about the spiritual world—was sudden, and unexpected too; so 
also was his discovery of ‘the Great Exception ;’ and so likewise 
was his discovery of any of the applications of natural law, or as 
we should prefer to say, of the laws of the material world, to the 
doctrines of the Christian faith. His habit, it seems, was to run 
up the natural law to its utmost, and then, by some means or 
other, somewhere about the end of it, he discovered the approp- 
riate doctrine. ‘I was not watching for this result,’ he tells us. 
‘I did not begin by tabulating the doctrines, as I did the Laws of 
Nature, and then proceed with the attempt to pair them. 

I ran up the Natural Law as far as it would go, and the approp- 
riate doctrine seldom even loomed in sight till I had reached the top. 
Then it burst into view in a single moment.’ Of all this the 
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volume before us bears abundant evidence. Mr. Drummond has 
managed to transfer to his pages something of the chaotic nature 
of his former spiritual world, and has trusted more to sudden 
flashes of its erratic lights than to the guidance of patient and care- 
ful thought. Along with much that is good his volume contains 
much that is confused, and while remarkable for a certain fresh- 
ness and crispness of style, is remarkable also for the conspicuous 
absence of thoroughness and precision, and an apparent incapacity 
to work out with clearness any of the larger ideas he attempts 
to grapple with. 

Mr. Drummond’s ‘ Great Exception’ has caused us, we must 
candidly confess, not a little perplexity. Sometimes he speaks of 
it as if it were the Spiritual World, at others as if it were re- 
ligion, and at others as if it were theology, though whether his 
own theology or ‘Theology in general,’ we are at a loss to tell, 
for ‘regarding the latter’ he tells us that he brings ‘no charge 
against it.’ We have a shrewd suspicion, however, that what he 
means by ‘the Great Exception’ is sometimes theology—not his 
own, of course, but theology as a science—and religion. If our 
suspicion be correct, and we believe we have Mr. Drummond’s 
word for saying it is, theology and religion, or, putting the two 
together after Mr. Drummond’s example, theology or religion 
is the sphere or region in which there is no law, or rather in 
which there was none until Mr. Drummond, to use his own 
word, ‘introduced ’ it into it. 

On this supposed absence of Law in Religion or Theology 
Mr. Drummond dwells with emphasis, and sets his ‘ introduction ’ 
of it into the one, or the other, or both of them, before us as 
something essentially, or, at least, entirely new. Whether any 
grave theologians will read the passages in which he does this we 
do not know; but if they do, we would not give much for the 
gravity of the gravest. The face of the iciest, we imagine, will 
be rippled with smiles. But did Mr. Drummond never hear of 
the Ten Commandments, or of the Moral Law? Has he never read 
such passages as—‘ The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sin and death’; ‘I was alive 
without the law once, but when the commandment came sin re- 
vived and I died’; ‘the law is holy’; ‘the law is spiritual’; «I 
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find then a law, that, when I would do good, evil is present with 
me’; ‘I delight in the law of God after the inward man; but I 
see another law in my members warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is 
in my members’? Or has he never learned that the Scriptures 
are the only rule of faith and practice, and that the revelations 
which these same Scriptures record, are all unveilings of univer- 
sal and eternal laws, and that the various narratives they con- 
tain are, without exception, instances or illustrations of them ? 
The fact is, the idea of Law in the Spiritual World, in Theology, 
and in Religion, is one with which theologians and teachers of 
Ethics have been familiar for centuries. It is as old as the De- 
calogue, and we are much mistaken if it cannot claim an anti- 
quity very much greater. Preachers and theologians of the 
stamp of Messrs. Moody and Weaver may speak of the kingdom 
of grace as if it were a lawless kingdom,—a kingdom of arbitrary 
rule and caprice ; but theologians of any pretensions to learning 
or science indulge in no such foolish vagaries. They speak of the 
laws of the kingdom of heaven as often perhaps as men of sci- 
ence speak of the laws of nature or of the material world, and 
hold as one of the cardinal principles of their science that the 
gifts of grace are given only on certain conditions, and can be re- 
ceived, appropriated and enjoyed only in obedience to certain de- 
finite and immutable laws. Mr. Drummond seems to us indeed 
to protest too much. Throughout his book he quotes passage after 
passage of Scripture as giving expression to the laws he has 
chanced to light upon; and for him or any one else to talk at this 
time of day of ‘introducing’ Law into the Spiritual World or 
into Theology or Religion is the sheerest nonsense. The laws 
have always been there, and the fact of their existence has been 
known and recognised with a continually increasing clearness for 
centuries. 

The Theology about which Mr. Drummond has so muck and so 
many hard things to say, is not, we feel bound to remark, that 
genuinely scientific theology which is now gradually spreading 
among all classes of theologians, and has already obtained the 
adherence of the more studious; but a sort of bastard theology, 
such as one hears from the lips of popular preachers and revival- 
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ists, men whose ‘Spiritual World is a chaos of facts’ and whose 
‘ Theology is a Pythagorean system trying to make the best of Phe- 
nomena apart from the idea of Law.’ What Mr. Drummond says 
about the attitude of students of science towards this theology is 
true not only in respect to them, but in respect to many others. 
That it is, that vast numbers should fight shy of this theology 
or oppose it, need not be wondered at. The wonder is that so 
many still adhere to it, and that men, in other respects intelligent, 
should have the courage to proclaim it. But when Mr. Drum- 
mond goes on to identify this theology with religion, and to affirm 
that in the identity of the two, or, if we may so say—for we have 
some difficulty in putting his confused thoughts into intelligible 
language—in the lawlessness of the one and the lawlessness of 
the other, lies ‘the secret of the present decadence of Religion in 
the world of Science,’ we must differ from him, and take the 
liberty of entering an emphatic protest against his assertions. 
The blunder of identifying religion and theology is one which no 
genuine student of theology would be guilty of making; nor 
would any writer make it who takes the trouble to measure his 
words, or to use them with their proper significance. That it 
should occur in a book which professes to be inspired by Science, 
that Mr. Drummond should make it, and make it so persistently, 
passes our comprehension. We can account for it only by sup- 
posing that Mr. Drummond was unacquainted with the distinc- 
tion, or that he deliberately ignored it for rhetorical purposes ; 
either of which suppositions we are scarcely prepared to believe. 
As for ‘the present decadence of Religion in the world of Science,’ 
about which Mr. Drummond has soe much to say, its seems to us 
to have no more real existence than his ‘ Great Exception.’ That 
very few who belong to the world of Science come up to the stan- 
dard of what is popularly called a Christian is probably true ; but, 
as all the world is aware, between what passes for Christianity 
and ‘religion pure and undefiled before God and the Father,’ 
there is often the greatest difference, and that, we regret to say, not 
always in favour of the former. But judged by the test given 
by Jesus, ‘He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth me,’ the world of Science, if carefully 
searched, will probably be found to contain, in proportion to its 
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numbers, as many who are entitled to be called Christians as 
what passes for the world of Religion. 

The picture which Mr. Drummond has given of the effect 
which the discovery of the laws of the material world has upon 
the intellectual life of those who discover or study them is ex- 
tremely vivid and even eloquent. 

‘It is recognised by all that the younger and abler minds of this age find 
the most serious difficulty in accepting or retaining the ordinary forms of 
belief. Especially is this true of those whose culture is scientific. And 
the reason is palpable. No man can study modern Science without a 
change coming over his view of truth. What impresses him about Nature 
is its solidity. He is there standing upon actual things, among fixed laws. 
And the integrity of the scientific method so seizes him that all other forms 
of truth begin to appear comparatively unstable. He did not know before 
that any form of truth could so hold him ; and the immediate effect is to 
lessen his interest in all that stands on other bases. This he feels in spite 
of himself; he struggles against it in vain ; and he finds, perhaps to his 
alarm, that he is drifting fast into what looks at first like pure Positivism. 
This is an inevitable result of scientific training.’ (P. xx). 


And again— 


‘There is a sense of solidity about a Law of Nature which belongs to 
nothing else in the world. Here, at last, amid all that is shifting, is one 
thing sure ; one thing outside ourselves, unbiassed, unprejudiced, unin- 
fluenced by like or dislike, by doubt or fear ; one thing that holds on its 
way to me eternally, incorruptible, and undefiled.’ (P. xxiii). 


As specimens of Mr. Drummond’s style these passages are 
excellent. Some of their statements—those about the sureness 
and certainty of the laws of nature, &c.—seem, however, to jar 
a little with the following: ‘The Laws of Nature are simply 
statements of the orderly condition of things in Nature, what is 
found in Nature by a sufficient number of competent observers. 

That they have any absolute existence even is far from 
certain. (P.5.) ‘They may have no more absolute existence 
than parallels of latitude. (P.6.) But passing over matters 
like these let us make a couple of remarks. 

In common with many others, Mr. Drummond attributes the 
present movement of thought and the attitude which men are 
assuming towards the popular theology mainly, if not exclusively, 
to the prevalence of scientific studies. We are far from denying 
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that the prevalence of these studies has much to do with the pre- 
sent condition of the intellectual world; but it seems to us that 
the real cause of it is to be found deeper. Scientific studies are 
only a means of intellectual discipline, training those who devote 
themselves to them in habits of thought, or to use Plato’s phrase, 
to converse with themselves—to ask questions about themselves 
and the things around them. There are other means of intellec- 
tual discipline besides the study of Nature; and any one of them 
used by the same numbers and with the same zeal would, we 
will venture to say, bring about the same ‘inevitable results’— 
dissatisfaction with the current theories and explanations of things, 
and the desire for grounds more relative, or at least for such as 
seem more relative, for hope and faith. That the study of 
the Natural Sciences is having so marked an effect in the present 
is due not to any superiority it possesses as a means of intellectual 
training, but simply and solely to the wide area over which it 
prevails, and the remarkable ardour with which it is pursued. 
And again, the cause of the present condition of the intellectual 
world is to be found neither in modern Science nor in the immense 
popularity of its study, but in that to which both Natural 
Science and every other species of study, as well as the zeal 
with which they are prosecuted, owe their origin, that spirit of 
enquiry which seems to be so inseparable from the human mind, 
that it may almost be regarded as part of its original dowry; and 
unless we have read history wrongly, during the last eighteen 
centuries nothing has done so much to foster this spirit as the 
Christian faith. But be that as it may, it seems almost 
impossible to doubt that rightly considered Science and the 
passion for its study are but symptoms of a tendency deeper than 
themselves, and that the moving energy both of this and of the 
whole intellectual movement of the present is that spirit of en- 
quiry to which we have just referred. It is time, however, that 
we addressed ourselves to other matters. 

What in the opinion of Mr. Drummond is the fundamental 
idea of his book we have had some difficulty in making 
out with precision. At first we supposed that he was insist- 
ing on the doctrine that the foundation of the material uni- 
verse is an unseen and eternal order, whose laws, acting under 
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different conditions, form the laws of material phenomena. This 
doctrine we believe is true; but, we need hardly say, is neither 
novel nor unknown. In one shape or other it may be traced 
through Hegel, Fichte, and Spinoza to Plato and the Eleatics on 
the one hand, and to the writers of the New and Old Testaments 
on the other, and has been pretty generally taught with more or 
less distinctness in the better schools of Christian Philosophy and 
Theology. But we have some doubt as to whether this is the 
precise doctrine which Mr. Drummond desires to expound. We 
remember his famous passage about the ‘appropriate doctrine’ 
turning up at the end of his Natural Laws; and those others 
about Natural Laws being ‘great lines running through the 
world and the universe,’ and the laws of the Spiritual World 
being ‘ the analogies, or projections, or prolongations of the laws 
of the Material World, all of which seem to imply that the laws 
of the Spiritual World are borrowed from the world of matter; 
and when we keep in mind Mr. Drummond’s hope.that his book 
may help towards the ‘ better ordering of the Spiritual World,’ it 
really seems as if he were desirous of teaching some new and 
strange doctrine, and were actually engaged in the great task of 
‘introducing’ law where it is not. But here, again, we are con- 
fronted by our own conception of the Spiritual World as a sphere 
of Law, and by Mr. Drummond’s warning that that is not first 
which is Natural, but that which is Spiritual. Two passages, 
however, seem to throw light on the matter. In one place Mr. 
Drummond, when speaking of Biogenesis, says—‘ There are not 
two laws,—there is one—Biogenesis. At one end the Law is 
dealing with matter, at the other with spirit ;’ and in another— 
‘The position we have been led to take up is not that the 
Spiritual Laws are analogous to the Natural Laws, but that they 
are the same laws. It is not a question of analogy but of Identity,’ 
After all, then, it would appear that the doctrine which Mr. 
Drummond is engaged in setting forth, is at bottom the old one. 
All that he has to teach is that the same laws prevail in the 
Natural World as prevail in the Spiritual ; or, to put it in his own 
way, that the same laws prevail in the Spiritual World as pre- 
vail in the Natural. The only difference between him and those 
who have taught the doctrine before him, in what, in our opinion, is 
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the better and more exact form, is, that while it has been reached by 
them from the higher ground of intuition and Philosophy, he has 
lighted upon it while groping along the lower ground of Science. 
Another remark may be ventured. The laws with which Mr. 
Drummond deals, or attempts to deal, as his study of Mr. 
Spencer might have taught him, are neither exclusively natural 
nor exclusively spiritual, but are broader or more general than ° 
either; being those highest generalisations of Philosophy, not of 
Science be it observed, which take in both the laws of the 
material and the lawe of the spiritual world. Their proper 
designation, therefore, is not ‘Natural Laws’ nor ‘ Spiritual 
Laws,’ but simply Laws, the terms Natural and Spiritual serving 
only to limit the area over which they prevail. Catching as the 
title of Mr. Drummond’s volume is, therefore, it is simply mis- 
leading. All it can claim to do is to illustrate the Spiritual 
Life by examples drawn from the Material World. When one 
sees the simplicity and well known character of the issues he has 
in hand, one is disposed to ask why he could not have stated it in 
a few simple words and spared his readers the verbiage and per- 
plexing, and often contradictory statements of his preface and 
introduction? The only justification we can find for these is the 
confused and erroneous statements which follow them. 

Though he claims the Spiritual World as the domain of 
Natural Law, Mr. Drummond warns us against supposing that 
the two worlds are co-extensive, or that the Laws of Nature 
operate through the length and breadth of the Spiritual World, 
or are all applicable to it. ‘ One thing,’ he says, ‘is certain, and 
I state it pointedly, the application of Natural Law to the 
Spiritual World has decided and necessary limits.’ What these 
limits are Mr. Drummond does not condescend to tell us; it 
would appear even that he has not taken the trouble to ascertain 
them; but his idea, though we have some doubt whether he 
means exactly what he says, or what we understand him to be 
hinting at, is probably correct. To put it in our own way, we 
should say that in all probability the Spiritual World, or that 
Divine Order which underlies and informs the material universe, 
overlaps it, and has laws which in the lower sphere have no exis- 
tence. Yet it may be that in reality there are neither systems 
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of laws nor laws, but only a single law of which what we call 
laws are but the various modes and operations, and that Hooker 
is simply stating what is actually the fact, when, after speaking 
of ‘the admirable order wherein God hath disposed all laws,’ he 
boldly drops the plural and says—‘Of law there can be no 
less acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom of God, her 
voice the harmony of the worlds: all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest 
as not exempted from her power. At all events it is in the 
direction of this idea that the tendency of modern Science and 
Philosophy seems to be strongly set. Here and there the pages 
of Mr. Spencer are studded with passages which suggest it and 
bring him into philosophical relations, some of which he would 
probably disown. For instance, when he talks of the Ultimate 
Reality behind the phenomena of the universe and manifested by 
them, we seem to touch the old Eleatic doctrine, ‘the whole is 
one,’ Fichte’s Moral Order or Divine Idea underlying all appear- 
ances, and St. Paul’s Doctrine—‘Of Him and to Him are all 
things.’ 

But to return to Mr. Drummond. That to which he calls 
special attention is what he terms ‘the application of his method.’ 
For our own part we should prefer to call it his mode of illustra- 
ting the doctrines he takes in hand. Some doctrines which we 
should like to have seen illustrated, such, for instance, as the 
doctrine of immortality, of the incarnation of our Lord, and of the 
atonement, are not dealt with. They do not fall, we suppose, 
within the scope of what Mr. Drummond calls ‘ practical 
religion,’ or probably he has not yet discovered the ‘ Natural 
Law,’ at the end of which any of them may be found. One of 
them might at least have been suggested to Mr. Drummond by 
the Law of Continuity; but the treatment which that law ob- 
tains at his hands is far from satisfactory. Still less satisfactory 
is his treatment of the Law of Gravitation. In reply to the 
question, What direct application has gravitation in the Spiritual 
World? he remarks— 

The reply is threefold: First, there is no proof that it does not hold here. 


If the spirit be in any sense material it certainly must hold. In the second 
place, gravitation may hold for the Spiritual Sphere although it cannot be 
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directly proved. The spirit may be armed with powers which enable it to 
rise superior to gravity. During the action of these powers gravity need 
be no more suspended than in the case of a plant which rises in the air 
during the process of growth. It does this in virtue of a higher Law, and 
in apparent defiance of the lower. Thirdly, if the spiritual be not material 
it still cannot be said that gravitation ceases at that point to be continuous. 
It is not gravitation that ceases—it is matter.’ (P. 42-3). 

This is doubtless very ingenious, but it is also very un-' 
satisfactory. The main question, we should think, is not 
whether the mind is ponderable, but whether there is 
a power acting among souls in the same way as gravitation 
acts among masses of matter and with similar or analogous re- 
sults? Evidently Mr. Drummond has not been true to his 
method, or has failed to run up his Natural Law far enough; 
otherwise it is difficult to see how the appropriate doctrine would 
not have ‘burst into view,’ or how he could fail to be reminded 
of the law expressed in the words, ‘ And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me,’ or ‘The love of Christ 
constraineth us,’ &c., or of what Archbishop Trench calls ‘the 
natural gravitation of souls.’* That there is this ‘natural gravi- 
tation of souls’ is almost one of the commonplaces of religion and 
experience, and that Mr. Drummond has failed to find it at the 
end of the Natural Law of Gravitation, on which he has evidently 
tried his method, is not a little remarkable. 

But to turn to the doctrines he has found, or rather to the 
doctrines which have found him; for, as he tells us, they usually 
came when he was least expecting them. His first paper is en- 
titled ‘ Biogenesis,’ and to the examination of this and one or two 
of the papers which follow it, we shall devote the rest of our space. 
Each of them contains a number of statements of a very question- 
able character, but so far as we can we shall confine our atten- 
tion to what seem to us the principal points. 

The doctrine enforced in the first paper is that life can only 
come from life. This is a doctrine which is certainly taught in 
Scripture, and which few, at any rate few theologians of any 
reputation or following, have denied since the days of Pelagius. 
Nevertheless, according to Mr. Drummond, a discussion similar 
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to that carried on in the modern sciertific world between the 
advocates of the doctrine of Abiogenesis and the advocates of the 
docrine of Biogenesis has dragged its length through the religious 
world for much more than a couple of centuries. 

‘ Two great schools here also,’ he affirms, ‘ have defended exactly oppo- 
site views—one that the Spiritual Life in man can only come from pre- 
existing Life, the other that it can Spontaneously Generate itself. Taking 
its stand upon the initial statement of the Author of the Spiritual Life, one 
small school, in the face of derision and opposition, has persistently main- 
tained the doctrine of Biogenesis. Another, larger and with greater preten- 
sion to philosophic form, has defended spontaneous generation. (P. 64.) 


This we will venture to say is simply a perversion of the 
plainest facts of history, and were it worth our while, we 
might challenge Mr. Drummond to prove that it is not. As 
every one knows who has given any attention to the history of 
Christian thought, and as Mr. Drummond ought to have known, 
and, as we shall immediately see, does know, since the days of 
Augustine what is here called the doctrine of Spiritual Biogenesis 
has held its way in the Church almost unquestioned. Just as 
unfounded are Mr. Drummond’s assertions respecting the position 
of this doctrine in the present. 

‘ Of the multitudes who profess Christianity at this hour how many,’ he 
asks, ‘have clear in their minds the cardinal distinction, established by its 
Founder, between ‘‘ born of the flesh” and “‘ born of the Spirit?” By how 
many teachers of Christianity even is not this fundamental postulate per- 
sistently ignored? A thousand modern pulpits every seventh day are 
preaching the doctrine of Spontaneous Generation. The finest and best of 
recent poetry is coloured with this same error. Spontaneous Generation 
is the leading theology of the modern religious or irreligious novel ; and 
much of the most serious and cultured writing of the day devotes itself to 
earnest preaching of this impossible gospel. The current conception of 
the Christian religion in short —the conception which is held not only pop- 
ularly but by men of culture—is founded upon a view of its origin which, 
if it were true, would render the whole scheme abortive.’ 


To our own mind all this seems very much like what we have 
heard described as ‘talking at large.’ One grain of fact is worth 
much more than a bushel of assertion, but the grain of fact Mr. 
. Drummond does not produce. He nowhere mentions the name 
of a single author, preacher, or theologian who inculcates the 
doctrine he so volubly denounces, Goethe said, ‘Die and come 
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to life again ;’ would Mr. Drummond, therefore, charge him with 
teaching the doctrine of Spiritual Abiogenesis? If so, he must do 
the same with Jesus for saying ‘ Repent and believe the Gospel.’ 
On the same ground, did we not know better, we should bring the 
same charge against Mr. Drummond for writing—‘ Salvation is a 
definite process. If a man refuse to submit himself to that pro- 
cess, clearly |:e cannot have the benefits of it. As many as re- . 
ceived Him to them gave He power to become the sons of God. He 
does not avail himself of this power. It may be mere careless- 
ness or apathy. Nevertheless the neglect is fatal.’ The asser- 
tion that the doctrine taught in a thousand modern pulpits every 
seventh day is the doctrine of Spontaneous Generation is, we ven- 
ture to say, incorrect. Whatever may be the doctrine taught in 
some pulpits, that which is taught in the vast majority of them, 
it may safely be affirmed, whether the occupafits of them belong 
to the High, Low, Broad, or Hard Church party, is not the doc- 
trine of Spiritual Abiogenesis, but of Spiritual Biogenesis, and 
the probability is that few things have had so much to do with 
the alienation of many from the Church as the way in which it 
has been taught and insisted upon. But from Mr. Drummond 
on pages 64 and 67 we will appeal to Mr. Drummond on page 
89, where, with a strange obliviousness to all he has said before, 
after observing ‘ that the cloud does not fall over us till we have 
ascertained the most momentous truth of Religion—Christ is in 
the Christian ;’ he remarks-—— 

‘ Not that there is anything new in this. The Churches have always held 
that Christ was the source of Life. No spiritual man ever claims that his 
spirituality is hisown. ‘I live,” he will tell you ; ‘‘ nevertheless it is not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” Christ our Life has indeed been the only doctrine 
in the Christian Church from Paul to Augustine, from Calvin to Newman.’ 
He might have added from Augustine to Calvin. But what has 
become of the ‘two great schools ’—or rather of the three schools, 
for there is also ‘one small school’—and the ‘ thousand modern 
pulpits’? Plainly Mr. Drummond’s memory, to use one of his 
favourite phrases, has not been ‘in perfect correspondence with his 
environments.’ 

But let us‘turn to the analogy between the doctrine of Physi- 
cal Biogenesis and the doctrine of Spiritual Regeneration as 
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expounded by Mr. Drummond. The natural man, we are told, 
‘is as a crystal to an organism.’ But lest we should do Mr. 
Drummond any injustice we will cite his own words at length. 


‘What essentially,’ he asks, ‘is involved in saying that there is no 
spontaneous generation of Life? It is meant that the passage from the 
mineral world to the plant or animal world is hermetically sealed on the 
mineral side. This inorganic world is staked off from the living world by 
barriers which have never yet been crossed from within. No change of 
substance, no modification of environment, no chemistry, no electricity, 
nor any form of energy, nor any evolution can endow any single atom with 
the attribute of Life. Only by the bending down into this dead world of 
some living form can these dead atoms be gifted with the properties of 
vitality, without this preliminary contact with Life they remain fixed in 
the inorganic sphere for ever. It is a very mysterious Law which guards 
in this way the portals of the living world. (P. 68.) In the dim but not 
inadequate vision of the spiritual world presented in the Word of 
God, the first thing that strikes the eye is a great gulf fixed. The 
passage from the Natural World to the Spiritual World is _her- 
metically sealed on the natural side. The door from the inorganic 
to the organic is shut, no mineral can open it; so the door from the 
natural to the spiritual is shut; and no man can openit. This world of 
natural men is staked off from the Spiritual World by barriers which have 
never yet been crossed. . . The Spiritual World is guarded from the 
world next in order beneath it by a law of Biogenesis—except a man be 
bornagain . . except a man be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot 
enter the Kingdom of God. (P. 71.) . . . The word is cannot. 
For the exclusion of the spiritually inorganic from the kingdom of the 
spiritually organic is not arbitrary. Nor is the natural man refused 
admission on unexplained grounds. His admission is a scientific impossi- 
bility. Except a mineral be born “‘from above ”—from the King- 
dom just above it—it cannot enter into the Kingdom just above it. And 
except a man ‘‘ be born from above ” by the same law, he cannot enter the 
Kingdom just above him. There being no passage from one Kingdom to 
another, whether from inorganic to organic, or from organic to spiritual, the 
intervention of Life is a scientific necessity if a stone or a plant or an ani- 
’ mal or a man is to pass from a lower toa higher sphere. The plant stretches 
down into the dead world beneath it, touches its minerals and gases with 
its mystery of Life, and brings them up ennobled and transformed to the 
living sphere. The breath of God, blowing where it listeth, touches with 
its mystery of Life the dead souls of men, bears them across the bridgeless 
gulf between the natural and the spiritual, between the spiritually inorganic 
and the spiritually organic, endows them with its own high qualities, and 
develops within them these new and secret faculties, by which those who 
are born again are said to see the Kingdom of God.’ (P. 72-3.) 
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That which we are now concerned with, let us repeat, is not 
the doctrine which Mr. Drummond is labouring to establish. In 
our opinion it is one about which there can be no question, 
and one, moreover, on which theology, experience, and common 
sense long waited for the confirmation of science. All we have 
to deal with is the analogy. It is to this that Mr. Drummond 
especially directs our attention. That there is a partial analogy - 
we believe, but we do not think that Mr. Drummond has 
properly developed or even apprehended it. First of all we must 
object to the assertion that even the ‘natural man’ is ‘as a 
erystal to an organism’ (p. 75). In making it, Mr. Drummond, 
if his words have any meaning or implications at all, ignores not 
only the existence of one of God’s most precious gifts to the 
world, but also the saying of Jesus, ‘When he [the Comforter] 
is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment,’ together with the whole teaching of His incar- 
nation and mission. That there is a sense in which the natural 
man is dead is, we think, unquestionable ; and the fault we have 
to find with Mr. Drummond is that he has failed to appreciate 
that sense. In his chapters on Degeneration and Death, as well 
as here in the chapter on Biogenesis, he speaks of him as if the 
death of his spiritual life were absolute, as if his spiritual nature 
were utterly defunct, dead as a stone or a door nail. Such may 
be the notion of Mr. Drummond and the school of theology to 
which he belongs; but that it is not the doctrine of Scripture, and 
is at utter variance with fact, no one who has thought the matter 
over carefully needs to be told. The Old Testament Scriptures 
tell us that there is a spirit in man—not in the regenerate only 
but in every man—and that the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding; and again, that ‘the spirit of a man 
is the lamp of the Lord searching his inmost parts.’ In the pro- 
logue to the fourth Gospel the Logos is called the Life and Light 
of men—not merely of those who received Him, and to whom He 
gave power to become the sons of God—but of all men. And 
what are the implications of such sayings as, ‘Conscience makes 
cowards of us all?’ ‘But to confine ourselves to the Scriptures ; 
the men of our Lord’s time, those whom he met with and by 
whom he was opposed, were ‘natural’ enough and ‘dead’ enough, 
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But how were they treated? Christ called upon them to repent, 
that is, to perform one of the greatest and most spiritual acts any 
human being is capable of. This does not look, we should say, as if 
He regarded their spiritual nature as absolutely dead. He ad- 
dressed them as living spiritual beings, and credited them not only 
with the faculty of hearing His Gospel, but also with the power 
of appreciating it and following Him. His chief complaint 
against them was not that they had no stirrings of a divine life 
within them, no power to believe and follow Him, but that having 
the power they refused to use it. What then becomes of Mr. 
Drummond’s analogy? It utterly breaks down, and much that 
he says about ‘the natural man’ is both misleading and mis- 
chievous. 

Again, suppose we admit that there is an analogy between the 
transference of a mineral into the ‘kingdom just above it,’ and 
the transference of a ‘natural man’ into the kingdom of God, 
does the analogy extend beyond the mere act of transference? 
The mineral may be taken up by the plant, and its molecular 
structure may be changed, but does it ever become aught else than 
a physical basis for that inscrutable thing we call life, or an in- 
voluntary instrument in its hands? The natural man, on the other 
hand, when regenerated and transferred into the kingdom of God, 
is not only laid hold upon by life, he receives it, and is inspired 
by it, so that his whole being, partly through the power given to 
him, and partly through his own voluntary effort, undergoes a 
transfiguration, to which no change in gases or minerals can 
be compared. The two processes are entirely different; and the 
analogy is of the most superficial. 

Mr. Drummond’s law of biogenesis we can accept, but his 
analogies and manner of applying, or rather explaining, the 
operation of the law we cannot. Nor can we accept a number 
of statements besides those already referred to, which are 
made in the course of his exposition. One statement we can, 
the statement, namely, that ‘the religion of Jesus has probably 
suffered more from those who have misunderstood it than from 
those that have opposed it’; but there are others which seem to 
us not only inadequate but wrong. For instance, we cannot 
accept the assertion that the kingdom of the natural man is the 
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spiritually inorganic, or that the proclamation of the spiritual 
world by Revelation is a mystery (to us it seems to be the clear- 
ing up of a mystery), or that the Agnostic is really ignorant of 
the spiritual world, or that the distinction between the Christian 
and the non-Christian man is the same as that between the or- 
ganic and the inorganic. With all due deference to Mr. Drum- 
mond we must maintain that the non-Christian man is incompar- 
ably nearer to the Christian than the inorganic is to the organic. 
He has that one touch of nature which makes the whole world 
kin; and if we may believe St. Paul, God is working in him that he 
he may will and do of His good pleasure. And further, for 
aught any human being knows, the distance between the ‘ non- 
Christian’ and the ‘ Christian,’ however sunk and dead he may 
appear, and however high the ‘Christian’ may seem, may not 
be that ‘bridgeless gulf’ of which Mr. Drummond so often 
reminds us, but only a hair’s breadth. Human nature and 
human life are much more subtle and delicate than Mr. Drum- 
mond seems to imagine. At all events, it seems to us to be 
pretty certain, that without the stirrings of some divine qualities 
within him, or some consciousness of higher things,and some power 
to appreciate and desire to follow them, any attempt to call 
the non-Christian into the ranks of those who are Christian would 
be perfectly useless. Were there no energies of the divine life 
in ‘the natural man,’ either active or latent, his conversion would 
be simply impossible. The breath of God might blow upon him, 
but without effect. It is only because he belongs to the 
‘ spiritually organic,’ and has within him, as a constituent ele- 
ment of his being, some germ or seed of a higher life, that 
he is at all capable of being ‘born again,’ or of being trans- 
lated into the kingdom of life and light. The real analogy for 
the Christian doctrine of regeneration, in fact, is not to be found 
in the law of biogenesis alone; but in the laws of biogenesis and 
environment together. All that biogenesis does is to explain the 
possibility of regeneration, while the doctrine of environment 
affords an illustration of the process of its development, or of 
conversion and growth in grace. St. Paul struck a much truer 
and fuller analogy than is afforded by the law of biogenesis, when 
he said, ‘ You hath he guickened,’ 
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In the chapter on Degeneration Mr. Drummond deals with Mr. 
Darwin’s well known principle of reversion to type, and attempts 
to prove that it operates in the spiritual life of men as well as in 
the animal and vegetable worlds. ‘ Why,’ he asks, ‘should man 
be an exception to any of the laws of Nature? Nature knows him 
simply as an animal—Sub-kingdom Vertebrata, Class Mammalia, 
Order Bimana. And the law of Reversion to Type runs through 
all creation.” True; man is known by Nature ‘simply as an 
animal—Sub-kingdom Vertebrata, Class Mammalia, &c., but man 
knows himself as something more, and is acknowledged by Mr. 
Drummond himself as belonging to a kingdom of a different order 
from that to which any other member of the ‘Class Mammalia’ 
or even ‘Sub-kingdom Vertebrata’ belongs. That the law of Re- 
version to Type runs through the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
seems to be unquestionable, but that it ‘runs through all creation’ 
is exactly the point to be proved. 

At first sight, and considering the matter in a somewhat super- 
ficial way, Mr. Drummond seems to make out a very good case 
for his theory. 

‘If,’ he says, ‘a man neglect himself for a few years, he will change into 

a worse man and a lower man. If it is his body that he neglects, he will 
deteriorate into a wild and bestial savage—like the de-humanised men who 
are discovered sometimes upon desert islands. If it is his mind, it will 
degenerate into imbecility and madness—solitary confinement has the power 
to unmake men’s minds and leave them idiots. If he neglect his conscience 
it will run off into lawlessness and vice. Or, lastly, if it is his soul, it must 
inevitably atrophy, drop off in ruin and decay.’ 
All this, it must be admitted, is very telling, but it is scarcely 
in this way that the question requires to be considered, but from 
that scientific and philosophical point of view from which Mr. 
Drummond professes to write, and with special reference to the 
spiritual life, to which, it is hardly necessary to observe, the law 
of degeneration is, in the above passage, not proved but simply 
asserted to apply. 

The most obvious remark suggested by Mr. Drummond’s 
theory is, that either his theory itself is wrong, or the Standards of 
the Church to which he belongs, and the popular interpretation of 
their doctrine bearing on this question are wrong. According to 
the Westminster Confession of Faith the first male and female 
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were created by God ‘with reasonable and immortal souls, en- 
dued with knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness, after his 
own image, having the law of God written in their hearts and 
power to fulfil it; and yet under a possibility of. transgressing, 
being left to the liberty of their own will, which was subject to 
change.” And if this was actually the case, if man was originally 
‘endued with knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness,’ &c., 
and Mr. Drummond’s theory holds good in the spiritual as well as 
in the natural world, the only legitimate inference is, the less man 
has to do with the ‘many inventions’ of culture and religion, 
etc., and the sooner he yields himself to the working of the law of 
degeneration, the better—he will the more speedily revert to his 
type. It may be, however, that the Westminster Confession is 
a part of that theology which Mr. Drummond so strongly con- 
demns and wishes to overturn. But leaving him to settle matters 
of this kind for himself, let us confine ourselves to his theory. 
And first of all we must remark that to all appearance, and 
judging by appearances alone, if a man do ‘neglect his soul,’ he 
degenerates: but the question arises, does he degenerate in 
reality? Obvious as the answer seems at first sight, as a matter 
of fact it is not quite so obvious as it seems. According to the 
book of Genesis, the Fall—the first instance of any one ‘neglect- 
ing his soul’—gave to the first pair the knowledge of good and 
evil, the acquisition of which, we should say, constituted not an 
act of retrogression or degeneration but a most decided advance 
in their spiritual life. Besides, we are here confronted by the 
question asked by St. Paul—* What man knoweth the things of 
a man save the spirit of a man which is in him?’ And further, for 
aught any one knows, though apparently in the stern grasp of the law 
of degeneration, a man may in reality be thinning away the parti- 
tion that separates him from the kingdom of heaven and be 
actually bridging that ‘ bridgeless gulf’ which, as Mr. Drummond 
assures us, ‘yawns between the natural and the spiritual.’ And 
again, over against the principles of reversion to type enunciated 
by Mr. Drummond we may place the Jaw enunciated by St. 
Paul—‘ Where sin abounded grace did much more abound.’ 
This is a law, however, which Mr. Drummond, in spite of history 
and the doctrine of Evolution, but consistently enough with his 
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theory of ‘the natural man,’ generally ignores. But while it is 
quite true that there is a ‘silent drifting motion impelling man 
downward,’ it is equally true that there is also a power impelling 
him upward, and that, whatever may seem to be the fact with 
individuals, so far as the race is concerned, this power and not the 
downward bias, as Mr. Drummond would appear to maintain, has 
proved itself supreme and irresistible—the history of the race 
being, as every one knows, an illustration not of the law of 
degeneration but of evolution, development, progress. 

On this point, however, and in fact on Mr. Drummond’s whole 
theory of reversion to type as applied to men, we may appeal to 
his chief philosophic and scientific authority. The following 
passage occurs in Mr. Spencer’s Social Statics :— 

‘Progress, therefore, is not an accident, but a necessity. Instead of 
civilization being artificial, it is a part of nature; all of a piece with the 
development of the embryo or the unfolding of a flower. The modifications 
mankind have undergone, and are still undergoing, result from a law 
underlying the whole organic creation; and provided the human race 
continues, and the constitution of things remains the same, those modifica- 
tions must end in completeness. As surely as the tree becomes bulky 
when it stands alone, and slender if one of a group; . . assurely as a 
passion grows by indulgence and diminishes when restrained ; as surely as 
a disregarded conscience becomes inert, and one that is obeyed active ; 
as surely as there is any efficacy in educational culture, or any meaning in 
such terms as habit, custom, practice ; so surely must the human faculties 
be moulded into complete fitness for the social state ; so surely must the 
things we call evil and immorality disappear; so surely must man become 
perfect.’ (P. 80.) 

Now if this be true, and if what is true of the race be true of 
the individual also, what becomes of Mr. Drummond’s law of 
degeneration as applied to man? It simply vanishes. Striking 
as his ‘analogy’ appears at first, in the light of a more generous, 
because wider and more profound induction, it turns out to be 
flashy and in the main unreal. In short, Mr. Drummond has 
seized only one-half of an idea and missed the other, ignoring some 
of the most striking facts of human nature and a large part of the 
teaching of Scripture and history. Of that divine power which 
is silently and in many secret ways working out the salvation of 
the world he apparently makes little or no account; and while 
maintaining that salvation is a thing to be laid hold of, he loses 
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sight of the more important truth, that it is at the same time a 
great spiritual power which, whether neglected or laid hold of by 
men, is always seeking to lay hold of them, and never ceases to 
work among the forces of their minds as the spirit of a new and 
higher, all-conquering, and enduring life. 

The doctrine of Agnosticism Mr. Drummond, of course, 
rejects, but the implicitness with which he accepts certain other - 
of Mr. Spencer’s doctrines is almost touching. In the chapters 
on Death and Eternal Life we have an example of this. Here 
the Spencerian definition of life is cited, and an attempt is made 
to apply it to the spiritual life. According to Mr. Spencer, life 
is the ‘definite combination of heterogeneous changes, both 
simultaneous and successive, in correspondence with external co- 
existences and sequences ;’ or to take the shorter definition, ‘the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations.’ 
On page 146 Mr. Drummond does indeed tell us that ‘no defini- 
tion of life that has yet appeared can be said to be even 
approximately correct;’ but on page 215 this caution is forgotten, 
and we are assured that ‘life consists in a peculiar and personal 
relation defined as a “correspondence,”’ and that ‘all life consists 
essentially in correspondences with various environments. Con- 
tradictions like these, however, are characteristic of Mr. Drum- 
mond’s book, and one ceases to wonder at their occurrence. But 
can Mr. Spencer’s definition of life be applied to the spiritual life? 
Mr. Drummond believes that it can, and is at great pains to 
show us that in the spiritual world as well as in the natural cor- 
respondence with environment is life, and want of correspondence 
death ; or in other words, that spiritual life is essentially the con- 
tinuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations. 

It is quite possible, of course, that Mr. Drummond’s theory is 
correct, but for our own part we fail to see that it is. For one 
thing, we must take objection to the famous definition of life. As 
a description of a healthy organism or of the phenomena of 
life it may pass, but as a definition of life itself it is simply 
nowhere. ‘Life is the continuous adjustment of internal rela- 
tions to external relations ;’ true, but what we want to know, and 
what the definition, if it is worth anything at all, ought to tell us, 
is, what is the nature or character of the power by which the 
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work of continuous adjustment is carried on. This is « point on 
which Mr. Spencer’s definition is absolutely silent; and, as a 
matter of fact, notwithstanding Mr. Drummond’s assertions 
to the contrary, it adds nothing whatever to our knowledge or 
conception of life; it deals with the phenomena of life and with 
its phenomena alone. When applied to the spiritual life the 
inutility of this definition is more obvious still. Try it as follows: 
‘that Eternal Life that was with the Father’ is ‘the definite com- 
bination of heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous and succes- 
sive, in correspondence with external co-existences and sequences,’ 
or more shortly ‘ the continuous adjustment of internal relations to 
external relations.’ Anything so absurd, in the shape of a 
theological proposition, it has never been our lot to meet 
with. The statement fails even as a description of the phenomena 
of spiritual or eternal life. Spiritual or eternal life consists 
in the continuous adjustment of internal relations to external re- 
lations! We always thought that it was exactly the other way, 
and that the great aim of Jesus and of Paul, and of every genuine 
Christian, was not to adjust their internal relations to their 
external, but to triumph over circumstance, and by obtaining the 
victory over the world and leavening it with their own spirit, to 
bring their external relations into conformity with their internal 
desires. On the other hand, the definition of spiritual death as 
the ‘ want of correspondence,’ is equally at fault. The essential 
characteristic of spiritual death is not the absence of ‘correspon- 
dence,’ but the effort to establish wrong ones. Mr. Drummond 
loses sight of the fact that what is. called spiritual death in the 
New Testament is not the absence of life, but a life which is not 
less real and active than the spiritual or eternal life. In other 
words, while the spiritual nature of the ‘natural man’ is regarded 
by Mr. Drummond as dead, by the writers of the New Testament 
it is regarded as living, not indeed its true life, but one which is 
nevertheless actual and real. 

Two chapters have been particularly pointed out as the best in 
the volume, one by one of Mr. Drummond’s critics, and the other 
by a writer who has come forward to defend Mr. Drummond. 
The patience of our readers we fear is pretty nearly exhausted, 
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yet before closing we should like to make a few remarks on these 
chapters. 

‘The one mentioned by Mr. Drummond’s critic is the chapter 
ou Growth. Mr. Drummond here takes the words of our Lord, 
‘Consider the lilies how they grow,’ and assuming that their 
reference is to the spiritual growth of men, seeks to establish the 
theory that the chief characteristics of spiritual growth or develop- 
ment are spontaneousness and mysteriousness. Christ's words, we 
are told, are not a general appeal to consider nature. ‘ Men are 
not to consider the lilies simply to admire their beauty,’ etc. 


‘The point they were to consider was how they grew—how without anxiety 
or care the flower woke into loveliness, how without weaving these leaves 
were woven, how without toiling these complex tissues spun themselves, 
and how without any effort or friction the whole slowly came ready- 
made from the loom of God in its more than Solomon-like glory.’ 


And again— 


‘ Vivlent efforts to grow are right in earnestness, but wholly wrong in 
principle. There is but one principle of growth for the natural and the 
spiritual, for animal and plant, for body andsoul. . . . The lilies grow 
of themselves ; they toil not, neither do they spin. They grow, that is, auto- 
matically, spontaneously, without trying, without fretting, without think- 
ing. Applied in any direction, to plant, to animal, to the body or to the 
soul, this law holds. . . To try to make a thing grow is as absurd as to 
help the tide to come in or the sun to rise. . . If God is spending work 
upon a Christian, let him be still and know that itis God. And if he 
wants work he will find it there—in the being still.” (P. 123-6, 137.) 


The doctrine here laid down would satisfy the most pro- 
nounced of Quietists, but is strangely at variance both 
with much that Mr. Drummond elsewhere says, and with 
the express injunctions of Scripture to work out one’s own salva- 
tion, and to give all diligence to make our calling and election 
sure. The points offered for criticism in these several passages 
are almost as numerous as their sentences. It might be sufficient 
to reply to them that in the words from which Mr. Drummond 
starts, our Lord is making no reference to spiritual 
growth at all, but, as the context shows, and as is generally 
admitted, to over anxiety about such things as food and 
clothing. But as we have to deal with Mr. Drummond not as an 
interpreter of Scripture, but as the expounder of natural law in 


a 
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the spiritual world, let us look at what he tells us about growth. 
His doctrine is this,—in plants, in animals, and in souls growth is 
without effort, without thinking, and, in the case of souls, mys- 
terious. ‘The test of spirituality,’ he says, ‘is that you cannot 
tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth. If you can tell, if you 
can account for it on philosophic principles, on the doctrine of 
influence, on strength of will, on a favourable environment, it is 
not growth. (P. 132.) 

Mr. Drummond is a Professor of Natural Science; his exposi- 
tions of matters of science ought therefore to be correct. Bu tis 
it correct to say that the growth of a plant or animal, or body or 
soul, or of any living organism at all is ‘ without effort?’ Effort, 
we should say, is the expenditure of energy. Is there no energy 
expended in the process of growth? What would Mr. Drum- 
mond say to the class of students he addresses on Natural 
Science? He knows, or he ought to know, that the amount of 
energy expended, or the effort made by any living thing in the 
process of its growth is very considerable. Again, a plant, an 
animal, or the body may grow without thinking, but will a man 
make that progress in divine grace which he ought without making 
some effort to do so and without thinking about it?—will he ‘growin 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,’ 
without trying to make himself grow, and without giving his best, 
or at least a considerable amount of attention to it? Even Mr. 
Drummond tells us that our one duty is to be in the right con- 
ditions for spiritual growth, to abide in them, and to allow grace 
to play over us; and what is harder, what requires greater effort, 
greater care, more thought? what to all genuine souls is a source 
of greater anxiety and of greater worry? what demands a more 
constant expenditure both of spiritual and intellectual force? 
The reason why so few grow in grace, we suspect, is that they 
practise the doctrine taught by Mr. Drammond and obey too 
little what the Scriptures say about working out our own salva- 
tion. But what has become of Mr. Drummond’s natural law of 
growth in the spiritual world? There is a law of growth thére, 
but Mr. Drummond’s law is not there, it never was there, and 
never will be there; and we will venture to say that nothing like 
it exists in nature. Growth without effort does not and cannot 
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take place. Its processes may be unconscious and unperceived ; 
but the growth enjoined on Christians is the result, not 
of a merely passive abiding, but of nothing less than the 
active co-operation of a man’s whole heart, and mind, and soul, 
and strength, with the Divine Spirit dwelling within him. 

The chapter on Conformity to Type bears the same marks of 
crudeness as the rest. Like the rest, too, it contains several as- 
tounding, or at least remarkable statements, as for instance, ‘From 
the standpoint of Revelation no truth is more obscure than Con- 
formity to Type.’ Pushed to its legitimate issue Mr. Drum- 
mond’s doctrine must end not simply in the doctrine of necessity, 
but in the dreariest fatalism. He allows some part to the will in 
bringing about conformity to type, but fails to show how it comes 
to play that part. The only inference from his teaching is that 
the will, when it takes ‘ the initial act, is under the influence of 
an alien power, and that the ‘ Christ-life,’ like the ‘ bird-life’ and 
the ‘ serpent-life,’ acts automatically. In short, notwithstanding 
Mr. Drummond’s assertions to the contrary, and they are some- 
what feeble, the only conclusion we can see our way to draw from 
his application of the law of Conformity to Type to the spiritual 
life is that man is ‘mere clay in the hands of the potter, a 
machine, a tool, an automaton,’ and that the clay has good reason 
to turn round to the potter and ask—Why hast thou made me so? 

The defence put forth for Mr. Drummond in the pages of The 
Expositor, while making one or two points against his critics, fails 
to reconcile his contradictions or to vindicate his book from the 
charge of superficialness and erroneousness. The writer of that 
defence has yet to learn that popularity is not the test or proof of 
scientific truth. The pamphlet by a Brother of the Natural Man 
is well conceived and well written. Though on some points we 
are constrained to differ from him, in the general drift and ten- 
dency of his pamphlet we heartily concur. There is truth in his 
remark that ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World is a book that 
no lover of men will call religious, and no student of theology 
scientific. Mr. Drummond is no doubt in earnest; his vision, 
so far as he sees, is clear, but extremely narrow, and in studying 
his volume we have been frequently reminded of a saying of 
Foster’s, to the effect that some men can see only along a 
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straight line, and have so narrow a vision, that if a legion of 
angels were on the one side, and a legion of demons on the other, 
they would fail to see either. 





Art. III—LAING’S POPULAR AND ROMANCE POETRY 
OF SCOTLAND. 


Select Remains of the Ancient Popular and Romance Poetry of 
Scotland. Collected and Edited by Davin Laine, LL.D., 
with Memorial-Introduction and Additions by JoHN SMALL, 
M.A. Edinburgh and London: 1885. 


HE first edition of this work was published in parts 
in the years 1821-22, and as only about one hundred 

and eight copies were thrown off, it has for many years 
been excessively scarce. A new edition has been long 
promised and long looked for. The issue of the work 
in its present form is likely, therefore, to prove acceptable 
both to those who are engaged in the accumulation of 
handsome and expensive editions of rare works and to 
those who take an interest in the old north country literature. 
Dr. Laing is well known to have been occupied for a consider- 
able time before his death, in making preparations for the 
reissue of the work, and though not spared to see it through 
the press, he seems to have left it in a pretty advanced state 
of preparation. Mr. Small’s labour appears to have been 
confined to the writing of the ‘ Memorial-Introduction’ and to 
the addition of a few notes, which may be regarded as on the 
whole improvements. One indispensable requisite in a work 
of this kind is conspicuous by its absence. The various pieces 
which the volume contains, abound, as might be expected, in 
obsolete and curious words, yet no general glossary is given; and 
but a very inadequate attempt is made to assist the reader either 
to their meaning, or to the understanding of any of the historical 
or other allusions which occur on almost every page. These 
are omissions or defects which it is difficult to account for, 
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Their correction would have enhanced the value of the work 
and increased the pleasure of its perusal. In form and appear- 
ance the volume is all that can be desired; and goes far to 
satisfy the most fastidious in the matters of printing, paper and 
binding. We must own, however, to a desire to see the 
remains ot the old popular and romance poetry of the ‘northe 
countreye, carefully edited, and issued in such forms and at 
such prices as would place them within the reach of the general 
public. As sources of amusement and entertainment they are 
almost unequalled; and, though exception may be taken to 
occasional passages on the score ot their morality, their teach- 
ing will on the whole bear favourable comparison with that of 
many a modern novel. With the spread of education their 
popularity may be expected to increase. The progress of 
civilisation and the development of the doctrine of evolution 
notwithstanding, the human mind has still a decided tendency 
to seek rest and refreshment in dwelling upon the past; and 
the feelings which made these old Poems and Romances so 
popular in times gone by, still exists and will continue to assert 
itself. ‘ 

The history of the ancient popular and romance poetry is a 
vast and thorny subject, and has still to be written. Many 
contributions have been made to it, and many conjectures and 
mistakes have been made in connection with it. Numerous 
collections both of the old popular and of the old romantic 
poems have been made, as notably those of Messrs Pinkerton, 
Weber, Ritson, Thoms, Motherwell, Child, and Sir F. Madden; 
and numerous ‘ introductions’ have been written ; but for any 
work in connection with the poetry of the ‘northe countreye’ 
similar to Messrs Vigfusson and Powell’s admirable Corpus 
Poeticum Boreale we shall look in vain. Probably the time for 
the production of such a work has not yet arrived. It has 
been considerably accelerated, however, of late years by the 
labours and publications of the Early English Text Society. 
Whether the recently established Scottish Text Society will do 
much in this direction remains to be seen. It appears to us, 
however, that before it can, the lines which it has apparently 
laid down for itself will need to undergo considerable 
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expansion, and that it will require to undertake the publica- 
tion not only of texts which are already known, but of such 
also as are still unprinted. 

Some objection may fairly be taken to the title Dr. Laing 
has given to his Select Remains. One or two of them are 
evidently not Scottish ; and of several others it may be said, 
that while the poems themselves were unquestionably popular 
in Scotland, Dr. Laing has failed to obtain the Scottish version 
of them. But to this we shall have to refer further on. 

Of the twenty seven pieces the collection now contains, two 
—‘ John the Reeve’ and ‘The Talis of the Fyue Bestis’—were 
not in the first issue of the work. Singularly enough, how- 
ever, out of the whole number only one occurs in the list of 
‘taylis, fabillis, and pleasand stories’ given by the author of 
that curious book The Complaynt of Scotlande. Still there is 
abundant evidence that all the pieces here printed, with 
perhaps a single exception, were in some shape or other well- 
known and widely popular throughout the Lowlands during 
the period to which they are referred by Dr. Laing. The ‘Tale 
of Rauf Coilyear’ and that of ‘John the Reeve, which has been 
inserted immediately after it, seem to have enjoyed a very 
considerable amount of popularity. The first is the one 
mentioned by the author of the Complaynt, and along with 
‘ John the Reeve’ it is referred to by Dunbar and Douglas, the 
latter of whom also refers to ‘ Auld Cowkellpis Sow,’ another 
of the poems here printed. The plot or idea of these two 
pieces is very similar, and seems to have been in great favour 
with the old ballad-makers. It is used in the poems 
of King Alfred and the Shepherd, King James I. and the 
Tinker, the King and the Miller of Mansfield, &c., and reminds 
the reader of the Arabian Nights of the 


‘humour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid.’ 


On the other hand their derivation, language, and versification 
are very different. 

To take ‘Raut Coilyear’ first; the story of it is evi- 
dently borrowed from France, and the poem itself is in 
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all probability, if not unquestionably, a Scottish version of 
some Norman original. King Charles, ‘that chosin chiftane,’ 
afterwards Charlemagne, is on his way to Paris, with mony 
Prelatis and Princis, that was of mekle pryde, to celebrate the 
‘yule tyde, when he is overtaken by a storm, and getting 
separated from his company, loses his way. In his dilemma he 
falls in with 


‘ane cant Carll chachand the gait, 
With ane capill and twa creillis cuplit abufe ; 
The King carpit to the Carll withouten debait,— 
‘* Schir, tell me thy richt name, for the Rude lufe.” 
He sayis, ‘‘ Men callis me Rauf Coilyear, as I weill wait, 
I leid my life in this land with mekle vnrufe, 
Baith tyde and tyme in all my trauale ; 
Hine ouir seuin mylis I dwell, 
And leidis coilis to sell ; 
Sen thow speiris, I the tell 
All the suith hale.”’ 


Rauf readily agrees to give the king, whom he does not 
recognise, ‘ harberie’ for the night and such fare as he can 
command, Arrived at Rauf’s ‘awin hous,’ and the king’s 
horse being stabled, Rauf takes the king by the hand, and bids 
him go in first ; but 


‘ Quhen thay come to the dure, the King begouth to stand, 
To put the Coilyear in befoir, maid him to mene ; 
He said, ‘‘ Thow art vncourtes, that sall I warrand,” 
He tyt the King be the nek, twa part in tene ; 
‘* Gif thow at bidding suld be boun or obeysand, 
And gif thow of courtasie couth, thow hes foryet it clene ; 
Now is anis,” said the Coilyear, ‘‘ kynd aucht to creip, 
Sen ellis thow art vnknawin, 
To mak me Lord of my awin, 
Sa mot I thriue I am thrawin, 
Begin we to threip.”’’ 


Notwithstanding this sufficiently broad hint the king fails to 
lay aside his habitual civility, and soon commits an offence of 
the same nature. Supper being ‘ dicht and the fyre bet,’ 


‘Tak my wyfe be the hand, in feir, withoutin let, 
And gang begin the buird,” said the Coilyear, 
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‘* That war vnsemand, forsuith, and thy self vnset,” 
The King profferit him to gang, and maid ane strange fair. 
‘* Now is twyse,” said the Carll, ‘“‘ me think thow hes foryet.” 
He leit gyrd to the King, withoutin ony mair, 
And hit him vnder the eir with his richt hand. 
Quhill he stakkerit thair with all 
Half the breid of the hall, 
He faind neuer of ane fall 
Quhill he the eird fand.’ 


Rauf next reads him a lecture on good breeding, and 
commands Gyliane his wife to take him by the hand and lead 
him to the ‘ buird, quhair ye suld air haue gane.’ The King 
on his part finds no small difficulty in keeping down his anger, 
but concludes to humour his strange host, and to ‘mak na 
mair stryfe.’ A plentiful supper is provided ; 


‘ Thay brocht breid to the buird, and braun of ane bair 
And the worthyest wyne, went vpon hicht.’ 


Among other dishes the King is regaled with venison, Rauf 
declaring that though the foresters every year threaten to 
make him ‘compeir befoir our cumlie King in dule to be drest,’ 
he is resolved to have enough of it for himself and his guests as 
long as he lives. After supper the Collier tells ‘mony sindrie 
taillis, and expresses a desire to know who and what his 
guest is, and where his ‘ maist wynning’ is. The King replies 
that he belongs to the Queen’s Chamber, and that his name is 
Wymond of the Wardrobe. Next morning the Collier refuses 
to take any remuneration for the night’s ‘ harberie,’ and his 
unknown guest urges him to bring a supply of ‘ fewaill’ to 
the palace next day, promising to secure for him a good price, 
and telling him to keep in mind his name as he is well known 
to the officers. At the appointed time Rauf begins his journey 
and is met on his way by Roland, whom the king has sent to 
conduct him to his presence. A dispute arises between them, 
and the two agree to settle it by single combat next morning. 
They then part, and Rauf proceeds on his way to the palace, 
After much clamour at the gate he obtains admission 
through the assistance of Sir Roland, who appears at the right 
moment, and then thrusting his way through the throng of 
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courtiers, the astonished Rauf recognises in the King his 
quondam guest. 


‘ Yone is Wymond, I wait, it worthis na weir ; 
I ken him weill, thocht he be cled in vther clething, 
In clais of clene gold, kythand yone cleir, 
Quhen he harbreit with me, be half as he is heir, 
In faith he is of mair stait, than euer he me tald. 
Allace, that I was hidder wylit, 
I dreid me sair I be begylit 
The King preuilie smylit 
Quhen he saw that bald.’ 


When he hears the king recounting to the assembled lords his 
adventure Rauf’s alarm is not a little increased; he ‘quoke as 
he had bene schent.’ ‘The curagious knichtis bad him haue to 
hing,’ but the king holds the ‘ counsall full euill that Cristin man 
slais, and resolves 


‘That the Carll for his courtasie salbe maid knicht.’ 


Rauf is accordingly ‘dubbit’ a knight. Next morning he repairs 
to the place where he had agreed to meet Sir Roland, but 
instead of Sir Roland he meets the Saracen knight Magog. 
They at once set to, and for some time the fight is bravely 
maintained on both sides. At last Sir Roland appears. The 
Saracen, who has come from the Cham of Tartary to denounce 
war against the king of France, is induced partly by argument 
and partly by the promise of a rich marriage to embrace the 
Christian faith. All three become sworn friends. Magog, 
afterwards known as Sir Gawteir, marries ‘the gentill ‘Duches, 
Dame Iane, and Sir Rauf is subsequently appointed marshal 
of France. 

Such is the broad outline of the poem. The story, we need 
hardly say, is told with great vigour and picturesqueness. 
The character of the Collier is very distinctly drawn, and the 
poem is pervaded by a certain vein of grim humour. As to 
the authorship or date of the poem, little is known. It was 
first printed at St. Andrews by Robert Lekpreuik, in 1572. 
The language is that of the Scottish Lowlands in the six- 
teenth century; but the poem itself is probably much older, 
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Of its author and the ‘buik’ to which he refers, apparently 
as the source whence he drew the story, nothing is known. 

In language, scenery, and versification, the version here 
given of ‘John the Reeve’ is very different. Its language is 
neither that of the Scottish Lowlands nor of the north of 
England, but of the English Midlands. The scene is laid near 
Windsor. The dramatis persons too, are more numerous. 
Besides the King, Edward Longshanks, and the Reeve, there 
figure in the first part of the poem, a bishop and an earl, 
and the Reeve’s two neighbours, Hobkin and Hodgkin. 
The humour of the poem again is more genial; towards 
the end of the first part it breaks out into roystering 
merriment, and in the second has a touch of grotesqueness 
and caricature about it. The character of the Reeve is 
drawn as firmly and clearly as that of the Collier in the 
Scottish poem, but he is of an almost entirely different spirit. 
When overtaken by the King and his companions he professes 
to be afraid of them. At table he sets before them but very 
homely fare. 


‘ By then came in beane bread, 
Salt bacon rusted and redd 
And brewice in a blacke dish, 
Leane salt beefe of a yeere old, 
Ale that was both sower and cold ; 
This was the flirst service.’ 


The King protests, but 


‘ Quoth John, ‘‘ thou gettest noe other of mee 
Att this time but this.”’ 


Afterwards, however, the three unknown guests swear ‘ by 
booke and bell’ never to inform against the Reeve and then 
all is changed. : 


‘ By then came in the payment bread 
Wine that was both white and redd 
In siluer cuppes cleare, 
‘¢ A ha,” quoth John, ‘‘ our supper begins with drinke ! 
Tasste itt, lads ! and looke how yee thinke, 
Ffor my loue, and make good cheere !”’ 
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They are joined by ‘Hob of the Lathe and Hodgkin long,’ 


and then 


‘ Sith King Edward was mad a knight 
Had he neuer soe merry a night 
As he had with John the Reeve.’ 


Like Rauf the Coilyear, John goes to court and is made a 
knight, but there is here no encounter with Magog. The 
Reeve returns home, 


‘ And euer after kept open bord 
Ffor guests that God him send 
Till death ffleitcht him away 
To the blisse that lasteth aye. 
And thus John Reeue made an end.’ 


That this poem was very popular in Scotland there can, as we 
have seen, be no doubt, but it is one of the instances in which 
Dr. Laing and his editor have failed to find the Scottish 
version. 

Following ‘John the Reeve’ we have ‘The Awntyrs of Ar- 
thure at the Terne Wathelyn ’—one of the best of the Arthurian 
poems, and older, at least in its present shape, than either of 
the two pieces which precede it. The text here given is that 
of the Thornton MS. in the Library of Lincoln Cathedral, 
written about the year 1440. Two other texts are known to 
exist—that of the Douce MS. preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and of a somewhat later date, and that of the 
Ireland MS. which belongsto about the same period as the Douce 
MS. The poem was first printed by Pinkerton in his Scottish 
Poems, 1792, from the MS. now in the Bodleian Library, which 
Ritson says was then his property, and ‘ which the say’d Pinker- 
ton came by very dishonestly.’ Sir F. Madden collated the 
Thornton and Douce MSS. for his splendid work Syr Gawain, 
which was issued by the Bannatyne Club in 1839. Three 
years later, Mr. John Robson edited the Ireland MS., which is 
written in the dialect of North-West. Lancashire, for the Cam- 
den Society. In the present work, the Douce MS. has been 
used to fill up several gaps in the Thornton MS., and its 
different readings are given at the foot of the pages. The 
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dialect of the present text is not that which is now known as 
the Scottish language. The authorship of the poem has been 
attributed to Clerk of Tranent and to Hucheon, but there is 
not sufficient evidence to prove that it was written by either. 
Judging by the evidence afforded by the poem itself, it seems 
to have been written during what Dr. Murray has called the 
early period of the Scottish language, by one who was well 
acquainted with the geography of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land and the South-West of Scotland. Here and there, it 
must be admitted, however, there are signs of a later Scottish 
hand, and also of a more Southern hand. But whoever was 
its author, he deserves to take a first place among the ‘ Makars 
of the Northe Countreye,’ along with the author of The Knightly 
Tale of Golagros and Gawane, with whom he has been frequently 
identified. The versification of the poem is extremely artificial 
and complicated, but the story, which appears to have been 
derived from some ‘buke,’ is extremely simple. King Arthur 
and his company are out hunting. A storm comes on, and Sir 
Gawayne and the Queen are separated from the rest. While 
sheltering from the storm, the ghost of the Queen’s 
mother appears and ‘glyddis to dame Gaynour, gives her 
some advice, utters a prophecy, and then vanishes. The 
storm having ceased, and the King and his retinue being 
assembled for supper, Sir Galleroun of Galowaye, with 
a lady, enters the hall, claims his inheritance, and chal- 
lenges the knights present to single combat in defence of his 
claims. His challenge is accepted by the King, and on the 
following morning Sir Gawayne, having obtained the King’s 
permission to take his place, meets Sir Galleroun and over- 
comes him. At the Queen’s request, Sir Galleroun is reinstated 
in his inheritance, and Sir Gawayne is rewarded with estates 
from the King’s lands in Wales. The Queen then fulfils the 
promise she has made to her mother’s ghost by ordering a 
million of masses to be said for the repose of her soul. 

Among the most striking passages in the poem is the follow- 
ing description of the Queen’s mother’s ghost, which will serve 
to exhibit the structure of the verse and to give some idea of 
the language :— 
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‘Thare come a lowe one the loughe, in lede es noghte to layne, 
In the lyknes of Lucyfere, layetheste in helle, 
And glyddis to dame Gaynoure, the gatis full gayne, 
Yollande yamyrly, with many lowde yelle ; 
It yellede, it yamede with vengeance full wete ; 
And saide, oft syghande full! sare, 
**T ame the body that the bare, 
Allas ! now kyndyls my kare, 
I gloppyn and I grete !” 
* * * 


* * * * * 


Bare was hir body, and blake to the bane, 
Alle by-claggede in claye, vn-comlyly clede : 
It weryit, it wayemettede, lyke a womann, 
That nowther one hede, ne one hare, hillynge it hade ; 
It stottyde, it stounnede, it stode als a stane, 
lt marrede, it monede, it moyssed for made, 
Vn to that grysely gaste Schir Gaweane es gane, 
He raykede to it one a rase, for he was neuer rade : 
For rade was he neuer, nowe who that ryghte redis, 
One the chefe of the cholle, 
A tade pykit one hir polle 
Hir eghne ware holkede full holle 
Glowand als gledis. 


Alle glowede als gledis, the gaste whare scho glydis, 
Vmbyclede in a clowde, wite clethynge vn-clere ; 
Cerkelytt wth serpentes that satt by hir sydes, 
To tell the dedis ther one, my tongue wer to tere, 
The beryn brawndeche owte his brande, and the body bydis, 
Therefore that cheualrous knyghte thoghte it no chere ; 
The hundes are to hillys, and thaire hedes hydes, 
Ffor that grysely gaste made so yryme bere : 
The grete grewhundes were agayste, for that gryw bere, 
The birdes on the bewes 
That one that gaste g[lo]wes 
Thay .clyme in the clewes 
That hedows when thay here.’ 


Singularly enough the name of the queen whose ghost is here 
so vividly described is not mentioned, and it is still more 
singular that though her daughter plays so important a part in 
the Arthurian legends, it is not even known. The Terne 
Wathelyn, the scene of the adventure is in Cumberland, in the 
district of Inglewood Forest, lying between the rivers Shawk 
and Eden, and reaching from Carlisle to Penrith. In the 
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Lanercost Chronicle Edward I. is said, under the year 1280, 
to have hunted in this Forest, and to have killed two hundred 
harts and hinds. As proving the Scottish, or at least the 
Northern, origin of the poem it may be remarked, that while 
thoroughly well acquainted with the North-west of England 
and the South or South-west of Scotland, the author’s ideas of 
the geography of the more Southern parts of the island are 
extremely vague. 

‘Orfeo and Heurodis, though an extremely beautiful fairy 
romance and at one time widely and deservedly popular, has 
the fault for the collection in which it is here printed of not 
being written in the Scottish dialect. The only reason given 
by Dr. Laing for including it among his Select Remains is that 
among the ‘ pleysand storeis ’ enumerated by the author of the 
Complaynt of Scotlande, as popular in 1549, the ‘tayl’ of 
‘Opheus kyng of portingal’ is mentioned, which ‘tayl, he con- 
jectures, may have been some corruption of the present story. 
The conjecture may be true; but there is no evidence 
whatever that it is. The dialect in which the poem is written 
is decidedly against its inclusion in a volume of Scottish 
poems. 

Of the Scottish origin of the fine poem ‘Thomas of Ersyl- 
doune and the Quene of Elf-land, there can be no question. 
It is to be regretted, however, that no better text is known of 
it than the one here printed. The text of the Thornton 
MS. has been used, the gaps in it being supplied from the 
Cambridge and Lansdowne MSS. With the greater part of 
the poem readers of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border are 
familiar. Dr. Laing here gives not only the two ‘fytts’ in as 
complete a form as the mutilated state of the MSS. admits of, 
but also the exordium. We can scarcely accept the statement, 
however, that this latter ‘is professedly the work of an English 
reciter.’ It is quite as likely to have been the work of some 
‘Ynglysche’ man living in the Lowlands of Scotland; ‘ Inglis’ 
or ‘ Ynglysche’ being, at the time Thomas the Rhymer lived, 
the common designation of the inhabitants of the country lying 
between the Humber and the Forth as well as of those who 
resided further south. In all probability it is part of the 
original poem. 
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The same remark may be made about Dr. Laing’s version of 
‘The Pystyl of Swete Susan’ as was made respecting his ver- 
sion of ‘John the Reeve.’ Of the authorship of the poem 
there can be no doubt. Wyntoun distinctly ascribes it to 
Hucheon of the Awle Ryale; but the text here printed is not 
Scottish. It is taken from the Vernon MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, and is clearly a Midland or West-Midland adaptation. 
of the original Scottish text. The discovery of a genuine 
Northern text either of this excellent ‘Pystyl’ or of ‘John 
the Reeve’ would be a very acceptable find. 

Among the most notable of the remaining pieces in the 
collection are ‘ Ane Ballet of the Nine Nobles,’ the ‘ Defence of 
the Scots, ‘The Bludy Serk, ‘Sir John Rowll’s Cursing,’ 
‘ Tayis Bank,’ ‘Welcome to May,’ ‘ The Tale of Cokelbie Sow,’ 
‘King Berdok,’ ‘ The Manner of Crying ane Playe,’ ‘The Talis 
of the Fyue Bestis, ‘Ane Ballet of Allane-A’-Maut,’ ‘The 
Dumb Wyff, ‘The Wyf of Auchtermuchty,’ all which though 
very dissimilar in character, are excellent specimens of the old 
Scottish poetry. Much still remains to be done for their careful 
editing, as well as for that of the other poems here collected ; 
but, though the shortcomings of the volume in this matter are 
very considerable, we cannot but regard the issue of these old 
poems in their present form as a very acceptable addition to our 
library, and as calculated to foster the taste for the old litera- 
ture of the country. 





Art. 1V.—_IMPERIAL FEDERATION FROM A CANA- 
DIAN POINT OF VIEW. 


1. Annewation and Confederation in Australia. By the Earu or 
CARNARVON. Contemporary Review, January, 1884. 

2. Our Growing Australian Empire. By Sin Henry Parkes, 
K.C.M.G. (late Prime Minister of New South Wales). 
The Nineteenth Century, January, 1884. 

3. Our Colonial Policy. By T. Lecer Herpert, C.M.G. The 

Fortnightly Review, February, 1884. 
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4. The Expansion of England. By Gotpwin Smita. The Con- 
temporary Review, April, 1884. 


5. Imperial Federation: its Impossibility. By the Right Hon. 
Lorp Norton. The Nineteenth Century, September, 1884, 

6. The Federation Movement in Australia. By.H. N. Baker. 
The Contemporary Review, December, 1884. 


7. Imperial Federation from an Australian Point of View. By 
Joun Dove tas (late Prime Minister of Queensland). The 
Nineteenth Century, December, 1884. 

8. Imperial Federation. By the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, 
M.P. The Nineteenth Century, February, 1885. 


9. A Scheme for Imperial Federation. By Str Samuet WIxson. 
The Nineteenth Century, April, 1885. 


N the course of a conversation with the Marquis of Lorne, I 
once made the remark ‘It surprises and annoys us Canadians 
that our country is so little known and so poorly appreciated in 
Britain. The ignorance of its geography, its history, its govern- 
ment, its vast extent, and its capabilities, surprises us; and the 
slighting tone of British opinion of Canadians which we con- 
stantly observe in the leading journals of Britain annoys us.’ 
His Excellency smiled, and replied, ‘Ah! get up a little war— 
such, for instance, as we are occasionally having in South Africa 
—-and you will speedily receive all the attention you desire.’ My 
remark, and the reply, open up great questions, and Imperial 
Federation is one of them. I propose to make this conversation 
the text from which to discuss the subject of an Imperial Con- 
federacy, and I shall use the publications at the head of this 
article in my argument. 

Naturally, the matter has been debated in Britain chiefly from 
the Imperial point of view. No one of the articles I have just 
referred to pretends to bring out fully any Colonial view; and 
yet without the cordial support of the public opinion of the 
Dependencies no scheme will probably ever be propounded in the 
British Parliament, until this support has been virtually secured. 
This consideration has not escaped the promoters of the policy of 
confederation, and they have wisely invited the populations out 
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of Britain to express their views. This we in Canada are now 
doing, and the preliminary meetings in Montreal will utter the 
keynote by which, to a great extent, the Canadian expression of 
opinion will be guided. 

Some of the writers whose names stand at the head of this 
paper, declare Imperial Federation impossible—several improbable 
—all difficult. It is an insult to the ordinary common sense of 
Britain and her Colonies to declare that a union on the lines of 
confederation is impossible ; but he is a bold man, and certainly 
an unwise one, who pronounces e¢ cathedra that no scheme is 
possible. So far no detailed plan has been put forward by the 
promoters of the idea, and the skeleton constitution sketched by 
Sir Samuel Wilson is the first line of such a document yet pub- 
lished. It is therefore too early to declare that federation is im- 
possible. It is obvious that some scheme is possible, because there 
is no latent impossiblity in the agreement of Britain and her 
Colonies upon some measure which will draw them nearer to each 
other, and confer mutual benefits which will add to the power of 
‘both. It is just as certainly not improbable, for there are gigantic 
forces at work which will bring about a confederation of some 
description or other, even in despite of the opinions and efforts of 
philosophers and statesmen. 

These forces may be summarized by the general expression that 
the necessities both of mother and child will draw them together 
with Titanic strength, and public opinion in Britain and her 
dependencies will insist on a measure, without which Britain must, ° 
in the nature of things, sink into the position of a fourth or fifth 
rate power, and her Colonies must break off and become either 
weakling independencies or food for powerful neighbours. Her 
geographical position and the genius of her people have compelled 
Britain to become an Imperial Power. She has had no option. 
She has been driven forward by unseen powers. She could not 
have stayed her course, even had she been willing. Her possess- 
ions have increased in spite of herself. Her responsibilities have, 
of course, run «quo pede, and now they lie heavily on her. 
But she cannot stop. She must not only bear the tremendous 
burden on her finances which her present Dependencies cause, but 
she must face the vastly increased tax on her strength which the 
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future has in store for her. If she must be an Empire, she must 
pay for her Imperialism. She cannot perform the impossible feat 
which Mr. Gladstone has long been trying to accomplish—that of 
governing an Empire with a beadle’s cane. The ideas of British 
statesmen must be imperial and not parochial. The British 
Empire is large—it must become vastly larger, and to keep the 
immense machine in good working order the active assistance of 
all its parts is each decade becoming more essential. 

These expressions, coming from a Colonist, will doubtless hurt 
the amour propre of many a Briton—but it is well all Britons 
should understand that the Colonists as a rule know quite as much 
of Britain and her position as the people of Britain do, and a vast 
deal more of the Colonies and their position. To us in Canada 
—to us, a portion of the great Empire of which we are as proud 
as any Briton can be—to us, who feel the humiliation of Britain 
in South Africa as deeply as the proudest of British Jingoes—to 
us who feel indignant at the flabby policy of Mr. Gladstone in 
Afghanistan—to us who mourn Gordon with a sorrow as deep as 
can be found in any British heart—to us who groan over the 
shilly-shallying of the present Government in Egypt—to us who 
feel with all the pent up anguish of every noble soul in Britain 
the deep contempt into which Mr. Gladstone’s pusillanimous 
foreign policy has lowered Britiin’s name in every country of the 
globe—to us, I say, it is simply inexplicable that the British 
people can, for a single day, permit such a man to drag them 
through the degradations in which he seems to revel! Such a 
man will never sympathize with the idea of Imperial Federa- 
tion, for the simple reason that his ideas are parochial. Nero 
fiddled while Rome was burning—Mr. Gladstone devotes the 
energies of his mind to a Redistribution Bill while the Empire is 
falling to pieces amid the jeers of the nations! We need not, 
therefore, look to Mr. Gladstone’s school for assistance in pro- 
moting any scheme of Imperial Federation. That the intro- 
duction into the Imperial system of Britain of a confederation 
will be difficult, no one doubts. That this difficulty should be 
accepted as insurmountable, no man of even ordinary intelligence 
will aver. 

That statesinen should stand aloof, and with folded hands watch 
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the disintegration of the Empire without making an effort to 
stay the deadly process, is inconceivable. To a Canadian, and 
especially to a resident in this Northwest, where everything moves 
with a rapidity absolutely bewildering to the average Briton, the 
tardy motions of British statesmen are objects of wonder, for we 
cannot understand why they cling with pertinacity to systems 
which the advancement of the age has to our eyes rendered 
obsolete, inappropriate, injurious, ruinous. The Briton calls this 
British solidity, British conservatism. We call it British 
perversity, British pig-headedness. Canadians possess much 
of the American push and enterprise, and when an old way 
is found to be inadequate, it is instantly cast aside, and a better 
one adopted. We have no sentimental regard for old things, 
merely because they are old. Indeed, the fact that they 
are oid is frequently their death warrant, for we believe, 
and instantly act on the belief, that new circumstances 
demand new ways. The British Empire of 1885 is a thing 
differing vastly from the Empire of 1785. Steam and electricity 
alone have metamorphosed it. The great powers which have 
been developed in the Dependencies, their large populations, and 
their growing pride of strength and consequence now compel the 
Imperial authority in London to take account of these new 
centres of force. They cannot be ignored. It will be dangerous 
to Britain to treat them with neglect, and ruinous to allow them 
to drift. Drifting may make them a menace to British authority, 
while a judicious and early attention to their aspirations will 
assuredly bind them with hooks of steel to-the mother country. 
Let then no British-lover of his country hesitate to urge on a 
speedy confederation through fear of difficulty; and above all 
let not the halting, milk-and-water policy which has always dis- 
tinguished the Foreign and Colonial policy of the Liberal party 
in Britain, be permitted to curse this great question. Oh! for a 
British Bismarck ! * 





*I yesterday went into a cobbler’s shop to have a boot repaired. I 
found the proprietor could speak hardly a word of English. He was one 
of the immigrants now flocking into our North West, and had been in 
Winnipeg but a few days. I asked him whether he was a Swede, or a 
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Before enumerating specifically the advantages which would 
accrue to Canada from Imperial Confederation, let me draw atten- 
tion to one matter alone, which may give the British people some 
idea of the military strength of the Dominion. It will be beyond 
the scope of this paper to enlarge on the extent, natural wealth, 
or the wonderful possibilities of Canada, but her military power is 
now being developed, and hasexhibited a wealth of resource of which 
we were ourselves unaware. As I write I hear the bugles of the 
Halifax regiment, which has just arrived in Winnipeg en route 
to the scene of the Riel emeute, six hundred miles from this city. 
These men have been eleven days on their journey from Halifax. 
They have come all the way, 2240 miles, by Canadian rail. A 
few miles of gaps (about eighty) on the Lake Superior division 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway lengthened their journey by 
about twenty-four hours; but in a week hence these will be 
closed, aud troops from England, en route to China, if need be, 
will then be able to pass by rail from Halifax to the Columbia 
River in the Selkirk range of the Rockies, 3280 miles, without a 





Dane, or an Icelander, for we have many of these with us. He caught at 
these words, and they evidently gave him the key to my question,—I 
wished to know his country. He smiled, and with a bright and proud 
expression in his eye, said, ‘Me Bismarck!’ and he tapped his forehead 
with his finger and laughed. ‘Ah! yes,’ I said, though he didu’t under- 
stand a word, ‘ you are a German, and have cause to be proud of Bismarck.’ 
He has, as you say, a large brain, and I hope he will some day know that 
one of his countrymen in the far distant North-west felt he could best 
tell whence he came by pronouncing the single word ‘‘ Bismarck.”’ The 
proud ‘Romanus Sum’ was here surpassed in dignity by this humble 
cobbler. 

It curiously happened that on the same day I was conversing with a very 
intelligent Englishman, a man of education, who had arrived from ‘home’ 
a few months since. He had been, he said, a warm supporter of Mr. 
Gladstone. He was proud of his country, and was anxious to keep up 
with the story of Russian aggression in Afghanistan. I went over the 
general features of Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy, and ended with his 
weak-kneed proceedings down to the occupation of Penjdeh by the 
Russians,—‘ and now,’ I asked, ‘ what think you of yourG. 0. M.?’ He 
hung his head, and slowly replied in a low and sad tone, ‘I am getting to 
be ashamed of calling myself an Englishman!’ Would he have said this 
in the time of Pitt, or Palmerston, or Beaconsfield ? 
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transfer. In a few months hence the gap in the Rockies will be 
closed, and troops can then be carried without change of cars, 
from Halifax on the Atlantic to Port Moody on the Pacific, 
without leaving Canadian territory, a distance of about 3,500 
miles, within the space of ten days. Twenty thousand well 
equipped soldiers could have been put into the field had they been 
required, as speedily as the 5,000 sent to General Middleton; and 
40,000 could without any very great effort have been supplied 
within three weeks, had he demanded them. 

But to pass to the reasons which will induce the Can- 
adian to join in a scheme of Imperial Federation. The first 
to be mentioned may be called sentimental, though it has a 
far higher character. It is the desire to be elevated from the 
position of a ‘Colonist’ to that of a ‘Citizen.’ Britons have 
become so accustomed to consider themselves the heart of a great 
empire that they are incapable of estimating or properly under- 
standing the feelings of a Colonist, who, however loyal to Britain, 
or however warm in his affections for the mother country, is yet 
barred out from the full position of the native Briton. And the 
prouder he may be of his connection with the parent country, the 
deeper his love for his Queen, the more pungent is his feeling of 
humiliation when he finds himself spoken of as a mere Colonist. 
He knows he is not admitted to the full and unchallenged social 
or political circle of Imperial conditions. He observes with a 
pang that foreign nations rank him as occupying a lower place 
in the procession of peoples than the natives of Britain. He. 
tries to console himself with the reflection that, though a 
‘Colonist,’ he is equal to any Briton in ability, education, apti- 
tude, or nobility of character; but this reflection is unsatisfying. 
It does not alter one jot the fact that he is a mere Colonist, and 
is therefore considered an inferior to the Briton born. He often 
fancies that the Briton makes him feel this, when no such intention 
exists; but the idea remains, and its sting is felt. If Canada 
had been a part of a Federated Empire when I made the remark 
to the Marquis of Lorne, it is certain I should have had no occa- 
sion to make it. The more absolute the unity of a people, the 
less the danger to their domestic peace. The more marked the 
lines which separate them into classes, the greater the danger to 
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this peace. The Canadian is proud. He is remarkably inde- 
pendent and self-reliant. He would treat with contempt any 
proposition which would place him in a grade lower than the 
highest of the Empire, and this is the reason why he is now 
quietly chafing under the political conditions which make him a 
‘mere Colonist.’ This unrest has never yet taken a marked 
form, or exhibited itself in any pronounced manner; but it exists, 
and, unless quieted, will make itself unpleasantly, and perhaps 
dangerously, felt. Federation of the Empire would destroy this 
feeling. It would elevate the Colonist to a Citizen. It 
would enable us to send our best men to shine in the Imperial 
Councils. It would open to our people a new sphere of the noblest 
ambition. It would give the Canadian the opportunity of meet- 
ing the best men of Britain face to face and foot to foot in that 
highest of all contests, the contest of public work for the general 
good of the Empire. The word Colonist would become ob- 
solete. There would be no Canadians—we should all become 
Britons residing in Canada. Canada would become as much a 
part of Britain as the County of Middlesex. All the avenues to 
honour, position, wealth, and public employment now open 
practically to Britons only, would then be open to the Britons re- 
siding in Canada as well. The foreigner would regard Canada 
with the respect he now exhibits for Britain only. The shade 
which now distinguishes the inferior Colonist would be for ever 
removed, and the Frenchman, or the German, or the Russian, 
in scanning the world, would see neither ‘Canada’ nor ‘Australia,’ 
nor ‘New Zealand’ nor ‘India’—he would see only in their 
places the pregnant words ‘The British Empire.’ It should be 
the constant object of Imperial policy to elevate every grade of 
the population of the Empire, and the destruction of all distinction 
between Colonist and Citizen is an essential pre-requisite 
to the attainment of the full benefit of Colonial ability and 
power. Britain, without her Dependencies, must ever be strong: 
with them, properly grouped around her, she will be invincible. 
Canada without Britain must, in the nature of things, become 
either a weak independent power, existing on the sufferance of 
the United States, or else a part of those States. The Canadian 
wishes neither of these conditions. He ardently desires such a 
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union with Great Britain as will enable him to cast off the 
Colonist dress and put on that of the Citizen. 

The next power moving the Canadian to desire Imperial 
Federation is his hope that through it he will see British 
immigration into his country instantly and largely increased. 
His vast territory calls loudly for settlers. The congested state 
of population in Britain calls loudly for relief. Canada urgently 
needs the Briton. Britons urgently need the 200 million acres of 
excellent soil at this moment lying open for settlement. No 
combination of circumstances could be more opportune, or com- 
plete. Now, the Briton looks upon Canada as, to some extent at 
least, a foreign land. After federation he would cosider his 
removal to our Northwest as little more than one from Kent to 
York. With Federation the Imperial authorities would probably 
inaugurate a scheme of State-aided emigration to Canada. 
Britain would be wise, instead of spending sixty millions per 
year on her paupers, to spend 2 large portion of this sum in 
saving her people from pauperism, by assisting them to become 
independent owners of valuable farms here. To us, who live in 
sight of the wonderfully rich lands of this Northwest, it is a 
matter of absolute wonder that no attempt is made in England 
to carry out a large scheme of emigration. We, in Canada, well 
know of the grinding poverty in which hundreds of thousands of 
Britous are spending their wretched lives. We know of the 
millions given in charity to these sufferers. We admire the 
unbounded munificence of the well-to-do and _ wealthy 
citizens of Britain in thus constantly feeding and nursing their 
poor. But we stand absolutely amazed at the sheer fatuity 
which permits this ill-directed benevolence. It may be stated in 
a broad way that pauperism is unknown in Canada. It is 
absolutely unknown in our Northwest, and why? Simply and 
merely because no man, woman, or child who is able to work 
need want even many of the luxuries of life. Why are strong 
and willing Britons kept inactive in their native country, while 
here they would speedily win comfort and independence? Why 
does nct some really imperial mind in the leading political circles 
of Britain take up this grand subject? The question is easily 
answered, and the answer supplies to the Canadian mind the 
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amplest justification of Mr. Gladstone in his Franchise Bill, by 
which two millions of voters will be added to the power of the 
people in the House of Commons. The answer is this,—because 
the people who suffer are not the people who govern. The 
wealthy control in Britain, and they do not suffer. They do 
not feel the pinch of poverty, and therefore take little interest in 
its removal. This new power will make itself felt in a thousand 
ways, and it is not beyond the range of probability that the ques- 
tion of ameliorating the condition of the labouring classes by a 
national system of emigration will be speedily mooted. Imperial 
Federation would give such a movement a great impetus, and we 
in Canada look forward with perfect certainty to this result. 
Even were this the only benefit Federation will secure to us, it 
would be sufficient to gain our warm approval of the policy. 

The third great benefit which Canada would gain from Federa- 
tion will be found in the increased facility with which trade 
regulations with foreign countries would be made. We are sadly 
in need of markets for our productions, raw and manufactured. 
At present all negotiations with foreign States respecting trade 
must be carried on through the Imperial Government. We do 
not complain that it exhibits any unwillingness to meet our wishes 
in these matters, but we are hampered by being obliged to work 
through a third party. It happens, too, that just now the policy 
of Canada is Protection, while that of her medium, Britain, is 
Free Trade. Under Federation a scheme would be adopted giv- 
ing us greater freedom of action in arranging our trade matters 
with independent nations, without inflicting any injury on British 
interests. In fact, our being drawn closer to the mother country 
would react on our trade relations with her to the benefit of both. 
Many Britons honestly thought that when Canada claimed and 
was accorded the right to levy duties on British goods a great 
blow was struck not only at the trade interests of Britain, but 
even at the existence of the condition of Parent State and Colony. 
Experience has convinced them of their error. When we de- 
liberately overthrew the Free Trade policy of the late Liberal 
Government of the Dominion, it was generally believed in Britain 
that we had committed fiscal suicide; but experience has shown 
that we by that step not only infused new life into our dying in- 
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dustries, but increased our trade with Britain. These facts show 
that there is a modus vivendi between Protectionist Canada and 
Free Trade Britain, and that the radical difference between their 
trade policies will not stand in the way of our joining in a scheme 
of Imperial Federation. So far from this question becoming a 
difficulty, we in Canada feel confident that a closer connection 
with the mother country will stimulate trade between the two 
communities, and that Britain will be benefited by the change 
equally with Canada. 

The fourth reason why we shall joyfully hail Imperial Federa- 
tion is found in the conviction that much of the money now 
invested by British capitalists in foreign countries will find its 
way tous. We have an immense country to develop. Its vast 
extent is equalled by its vast natural wealth. . Railways, mines, 
forests, fisheries, and the thousands of industries which will be 
required, will demand an immense capital, which Britain only 
can supply. Her people will, under Federation, readily invest 
their surplus funds with us, for the close union will create a con- 
fidence in us which can be gained only by an intimate knowledge 
of our circumstances. 

These heads of the reasons why Canada will greet with joy 
any good scheme of Imperial Federation might be indefinitely 
amplified, but they must suffice for the present.. The British 
reader can readily pursue the train of thought they indicate; and 
no one having carefully done this can come to any conclusion 
other than this, that, so far as Canada is concerned, there need 
be no great difficulty in framing a scheme which will be highly 
beneficial both to Britain and the Dominion. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to express any opinion 
on the scheme either of the Marquis of Lorne or of Sir Samuel 
Wilson. But it may be said that it will be premature to frame 
any scheme until the various Dependencies have in some modé' or 
other indicated in general terms their ideas on the subject. * Phe’ 
League has wisely refrained from committing itself to any plabs 
It will be time to frame a constitution when a consensus: df 
opinion has been arrived at by the various Colonies on the genéral’ 
principle. I am writing these closing lines on 11th May. * Qn‘ 
the 9th instant, a meeting was held in Montreal, at which repie-' 
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sentative men from nearly all—possibly all—the Provinces of the 
Dominion expressed their views. The utterances of that meeting, 
whatever they were, may be received by the British people as the 
utterances of the Dominion; and the League may safely act on 
its resolutions as embodying the undoubted sentiments of the 
great mass of the people of Canada. 
Wm. Leeao. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, 11th May, 1885. 
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HOMAS HAMERCKEN or Hamerlein (Malleolus) was 
born A.D; 1380 at Kempen, hence the name’é, Kempis, by 
which he is generally known. His parents, John and Gertrude, 
were industrious and pious, and though poor were willing to offer 
up both their sons as an offering to God. At the age of thirteen 
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Thomas went to Deventer, to one of the schools belonging to 
the Brothers of the Common Life, a community which had 
been founded but a short time previously. 

Gerhard Groot (the Great), having incurred the hostility 
of the higher ecclesiastics, had retired to Deventer, and 
was there spending his time in study, and in inducing 
young -men to live a religious life, whom he then employed 
in copying the Scriptures and other works. While there 
he was joined by Florentius, who had given up his rich charge 
as canon of Utrecht, for one at Deventer, and joined the 
band of copyists. It was owing to his suggestion that’ the 
Brothers of the Common Life were formed into a community 
and joined the Augustinian Canons Regular. The convent of 
Windesheim was. founded in 1387. In 1398 that of St. Agnes 
placed itself under the rule of the Canons of Windesheim ; other 
co.vents followed its example, so that in about thirty years 
from that date we find forty-five convents under the same rule. 

John & Kempis was already a canon of Windesheim when 
Thomas arrived at Deventer. By him Thomas was introduced to 
Florentius, who furnished him with books, found a lodging for 
him and even wanted to pay his school fees; by which services 
as well as by his amiability and piety he gained the love, affection, 
and esteem of his protégé so that the latter was induced to cast 
in his lot with the Brothers and later to write the life of his 
benefactor. 

After seven years of study Thomas was told to make his choice 
between the world and the cloister, and in 1407 he entered the 
convent of St. Agnes near the town of Zwolle; he was however 
in no hurry to take orders, but spent five years of a novitiate. In 
the sixth year he adopted the dress, and in the seventh took the 
vows and became a priest, A.D. 1414. His chief employments 
besides his doctrinal exercises, were the delivery of sermons, the 
duties of the confessional, the composition of various treatises, and 
the transcription of others. In this last work he took such 
special delight,—* Blessed are the hands of the transcribers,’ he 
writes,—that he soon became famous for the beauty of his copying. 
In 1414 he commenced his first missal, which was finished in 1417; 
he also copied out the whole Bible in four volumes, a book of the 
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Mass, several works of St. Bernard, aud made many copies of his 
own works, among which were sometimes three and sometimes 
four of the treatises which were subsequently known under the 
name Of the Imitation of Christ. 

Very fond of books, his knowledge was great, and though he 
cautions his readers against an improper use of learning, when 
properly applied as wisdom he valued it highly. He was also 
fond of music, and took great delight in religious services, ‘as if 
inspired by a sacred enthusiasm.’ He kept himself constantly 
employed, thus fulfilling his own recommendation, ‘ never be idle 
but either be reading or writing, or praying, or meditating, or 
labouring for the common good’ (De Jmitatione I. 19, 4.), so that 
his time flowed on simply and evenly in quiet devotion. Multi- 
tudes flocked to hear him preach, a duty he was always ready to 
perform; he became sub-prior, and held the office for a short 
period until his death. 

Ullmann considers Thomas as the representative of the ‘Flower 
of Christian Devotion, and holds that his outward appearance 
corresponded to the gentleness of his inward nature, 


‘ He was below the middle size but well proportioned, the colour of his 
face was fresh with a slight tinge of brown, his eyes were piercingly bright, 
and in spite of incessant use, retained their acuteness of vision to extreme 
old age, so that he never used spectacles.’ His moderation may have been 
the cause of his long and healthy old age. ‘He displayed one aspect of 
human nature in a way which entitles him to be considered its perfect type 
and finished model. The love of God, and, reared on that foundation, the 
peace of mind and calm happiness of unbroken fellowship with Him, was 
the ultimate and exclusive object of all his efforts; and this object he 
attained as few else have done. His own being was wholly imbued with 
the love of God and of Christ and pervaded by calmness and peace ; and 
of this love and peace he has been, not only the most impressive preacher 
but, I might say, the attracting magnet to countless multitudes. 


Ullmann here refers to the Jmitation, for he in common with all 
the students of Thomas’ life and works, ‘entertains no doubt that 
this work proceeds from Thomas and from no one else.’ The 
spirit of love which pervades his life, pervades all his works. ‘It 
is the truth which makes man free, but the highest truth is love,’ 
he says in the Hortulus Rosarum (xiii.), and in the Solilequium 
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Anime (xviii.) ‘love is sufficient of itself, in it one possesses all 
that one can ever want.’ 

It is, however, not only the tone and spirit * which betray the 
author, but the very words show that the writer of the Jmitation 
must have been a Dutchman, or at least a member of the 
Teutonic race, that he belongs to the Windesheim Fraternity, 
and that he is Thomas 4 Kempis. First: several words in the 
Imitation seem to show that the author thought in a Teutonic 
language and translated into Latin. The Latin word debere, does 
not here mean to be obliged to do a thing. In Book I. chapter 
25 we have deberes pigritari, which could not mean that one 
ought to be idle, but one would, Dutch zoudt, the French trans- 
lation would read serais paresseux ; in Book IL. chapter 7, deberet 
libenter tecum habitare, ‘ would with pleasure live with thee,’ the 
French translation ‘ prendrait plaisir, etc.’ This form occurs in 
other passages as well as in the other works of Thomas. The 
Latin verb habere is used as a translation of the Dutch hebben, 
English have. I. 16—libenter habemus has to be translated in 
French by ‘ nous sommes bien aise’ and in Italian by ‘amiamo.’ 
The preposition cum has to be translated in French by ‘ de,’ and 
in Italian by per. I. 23—Valde cito erit tecum hic factum, can be 
literally translated into English, but in French it is ‘ce sera 
biéntdt fait de vous ici-bas.’ II. 12—dene tecum, well with thee, 
has to be paraphrased in French into ‘que tu es heureux.’ Again 
the adjective bonus is used often instead of the adverb. III. 49— 
pro bono for good, is rendered ‘ de bon part’ or ‘ per bene.’ There 
are many other words and phrases, as satis esse for satis facere, 
but we will confine ourselves to the above, and to the word 
exterius, van buiten in Dutch, or out and out in English. This 
word cannot be translated literally in any Romance language. 
It is of no use to say that it is an interpolation, for without it the 
full meaning would be lost; and besides, it is to be found in 





* The advocates of the claim of Gerson say, that Thomas so imbued him- 
self with the Imitation, that all his works breathe the same spirit. This 
argument might apply if this spirit was observed in his works alone, but it 
is observable in the writings of Gerhard Groot, Florentius, and others, whose 
disciple Thomas was. 
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no fewer than two hundred MSS. while it is omitted in only five, 
(two of which are Italian), in three a synonym is given, but in each 
case a different one. Becker has pointed out that the expression 
scire exterius occurs in Busch’s Chronicle and in a letter of 
Florentius. 

Secondly, several words in the Jmitation are used in a sense 
peculiar to the Windesheim circle. Devoti was a word used 
hy Gerhard Groot for its members, Busch uses it in the same 
sense and so does Thomas in his other works. Prelatus is also 
used for ‘a superiour,’ and is used in the same sense by Thomas 
seventy-two times, a sense in which no Benedictine of the 13th 
century would have used the word. 

In the third place, Hirsche has rendered most important 
services, for as Bohringer the Church historian writes*— 
‘He has introduced the undoubtedly genuine works of Thomas 
in characteristic summaries and single passages, and compared 
them with parallel passages from the Imitation, thus proving 
that this work coincides not only in single more or less pregnant 
passages and words, but really just as much in the whole asin the 
smaller and separate parts with the undoubted works of Thomas.’t 
The Imitation is, as it were, the master piece of the school to 
which Thomas belonged. The ideas and even the very words 
found in Florentius and in Gerhard Groot, and in Thomas’s 
other works, appear here in a more polished and concentrated 
form. As Bohringer says ‘the De IJmitatione is the culminat- 
ing point of all his treatises; the other books of Thomas are 
inferior in merit and beauty, nevertheless we find a multitude 
of parallels and of harmonies that may be called the material, the 
stones of construction which have been employed to build the 
grand edifice of the [mitation.’} 

This view fully accounts for the inferiority of the other works, 
but that these works are not without merit is a fact recognised by 





* Theolog. Jahresbericht Bd. ITI. 


+There are twenty-three chapters in the Imitation, which resemble 
twenty-three chapters in his other works. 


t Kirche Christi, p. 700. 
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most readers of them. The eminent religious archeologist 
Father Kraus, thus writes—‘ Since the works of the venerable 
Thomas a Kempis have been for many years a delight to me, a 
recreation in a wonderful manner among the graver studies and 
troubles of life, I often grieved that although the Jmitation was 
in the hands and mouths of almost all Christians, the other works 
of this author were mostly unknown and neglected. The Soli- 
loquy of the Soul, which has been published in English will amply 
repay the reader; it is also of interest as having the same system 
of punctuation to which Hirsche has drawn attention, as being in 
the MS. copy of the Imitation written by Thomas a Kempis 
in 1441, which seems to have been retained by him for his 
own use, for there are in it erasures and alterations, as if 
he had wished to improve certain expressions. Now a careful 
scribe such as Thomas undoubtedly was, would not have needed 
to alter his copy unless he had been the author; and a modest 
man as he was, would never have thought of altering the works 
of another, nor by his punctuation, which was nearly peculiar to 
him and to his circle, could he bring out rhyme unless it were 
there. An examination of the edition published by Hirsche 
shows the presence of rhyme extensively, which would account for 
the name these treatises acquired as the ‘Musica Ecclesiastica.’ ”* 

One naturally asks, why should any dispute on the subject have 
arisen when the internal evidence is so strong in favour of 
Thomas, especially as according to Monsignor Malou he ‘ was 
considered the author for the two centuries which followed 
his death.’ It arose in the first place from the zeal of the Bene- 
dictine Dom Cajetan, who wished to claim for his order the credit 
of having as many great men as possible. The Arona MS. had 
been discovered in 1616 by Father Rosignol, a Jesuit, it was not 
dated but bore the name of Abbas Johannes Gesen thrice, Abbas 
Johannes Gessen once, and Abbas Johannes Gersen once. This 
evidently referred to John Gerson, the Chancellor, whose name 
was often spelt Gersen, the title Abbé t having been given to 
him as it is still given to ecclesiastics in France. 





* Opera Selecta, ed. Kraus. 


+ This meaning for Abbas is given in Ducange. 
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As the Chancellor was not a Benedictine, one had to be created, 
and accordingly, an Abbot cf Vercelli was invented, although there 
is not the slightest evidence that he ever existed, for in a list of 
the Abbots of Vercelli, drawn up by Mandelli no such name is to 
be found. Wolfsgruber, who has written the latest book in his 
favour, cannot produce a single contemporary authority, and in an 
elaborate work of 268 pages, he can only fill 14 with his life. 
Yet, notwithstanding this want of evidence for his very 
existence, a life of him has been composed. He is said 
to have been born about 1180, to have passed some years 
as a soldier, to have then entered the Benedictine order 
in 1210, and soon after to have become Abbot of St. 
Stephens in Vercelli, to have filled a Chair of Canon Law, 
and finaliy to have died about 1245. In 1884 a monument was 
erected to him as the ‘ Author of the Jmitation.’ This claim, 
however, is confuted by the Imitation itself, for if he had been 
the author, reference would have been made to the Franciscans 
and Dominicans, and not to the Carthusians and Cistercians. 
And again, how, it may be asked, could he have said, ‘How 
quickly do we decline from our pristine fervour, for the 
Benedictine order had then lasted five centuries, whereas in the 
mouth of Thomas &4 Kempis these words are appropriate as the 
order to which he belonged, had only been formed a few years; 
in fact he uses the same remark in his life of Florentius, and the 
Cistercians and Carthusians were in friendly relations with the 
Augustinians. Mons. Gregory discovered a MS. in Paris, to 
which he gave a great antiquity, but this as well as those of 
Arona and La Cava, are undated, and no reliance can be placed 
on the early dates imagined by some palezographists, for others 
equally able assign much later ones to them. In support of the 
antiquity of the MS. called the De Avocatis, discovered by M. 
Gregory, some pages of a diarium were produced proving, it was 
alleged, that this MS. had been in the Avogradi family in 1349, 
but it is evidently a forgery. Herr Loth has shown that the ‘4 
has a modern form such as is found in no MS. of the second half 
of the 15th century ;’ and besides, the writing in the MS. has a 
strong family likeness to the attestation which is at its foot. 


It has been said that the dispute as to the authorship 
vol. VL E 
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‘makes no progress towards a settlement,’ but that is owing 
solely to prejudices or pre-possessions. The question has 
repeatedly been settled, only to be opened again by some 
one thinking that he has discovered something new, but 
which generally turns out to be a mare’s nest. When 
Cajetan first disputed the claim of Thomas, 150 years 
after his death, he was conclusively answered by Heribert 
Rosweide, a Jesuit. A few years later Gabriel Naudé refuted the 
argument advanced by Robert Quatremair. From 1725 to 1764 
Eusebius Amort published numerous works in reply to the 
continued arguments of the Benedictines, who had no other 
distinguished advocate until De Gregory and lately Wolfsgruber, 
who has written a book of great interest, in which he gives a list 
of the principal MSS., of the many claimants to the authorship, 
and of the chief writers on the subject. Labbé, who wrote in 
1653, was the first author of distinction to advocate the claims 
of the Chancellor. Dupin wrote on the same side in 1698, and 
in 1809 J. B. Gence commenced a series of thirty-three 
publications against the pretensions of the Benedictines and in 
favour of John Gerson. There can be little doubt that the 
MSS. bearing the name of Gersen should all be placed to the 
credit of the Chancellor, as people in those days were not 
particular in spelling, and one has ‘ Doctor of Paris’ against the 
name, and two ‘Chancellor*® of Paris” But when the whole 
thirty-three are put together, the majority of MSS. is in favour 
of Thomas as is also their intrinsic value, for all the best can be 
traced to monasteries connected with the community of 
Windesheim. The reason of Gerson’s name appearing so often in 
conrection with the /mitation may have arisen from his being the 
most commanding personage of the time, or from the book 
having been introduced to some persons by him as he represented 
the Brothers of Common Life at the Council of Constance; but per- 
haps more probably from the custom of putting his De meditatione 
cordis t with the Jmitation, and the latter being anonymous, it 





*There are forty-five MSS. ascribed to Thomas, two of 1425, one of 
1427, and one of 1441. 

+ A copy of this treatise is in the De Advocatis codex, a fact which goes 
against its being a MS. of the preceding century. 
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would easily come to be attributed to the author of the former. 
For a similar reason the work has been attributed to many others, 
such as Kalkar, St. Bernard, Bonaventura, etc. 

Mons. Renan says, that ‘the opinion which attributes to 
Gerson the book is not to be maintained,’ and Saintsbury says, 
that ‘the eviden:< is insufficient.’ Both internal and external 
evidence is against him. Two lists of his works were drawn up, 
one by his brother, and another by a friend, and it is mentioned 
in neither. He was not a monk, and therefore he would not have 
considered it his duty ‘in obedientia stare,’ or to be ‘ sub regimine 
prelati’ (Book I. chapter 9); nor could he have said as in Book 
III. chapter 10 ‘ for it is not given to all’ ‘ut monasticam vitam 
assumant’; neither would it have been possible for the great 
polemic and the persecutor of Huss to write‘ If one that is once or 
twice warned will not give over, contend not with him: but 
commit all to God that his will may be done.’ ‘ Endeavour to 
be patient in bearing with the defects and infirmities of others’ 
(Book I. chapter 16), or ‘a peaceable man doth more good than 
he that is well learned.’ 

Hitherto we have based our case principally on internal 
evidence, though even that might have been made stronger, as 
in order not to weary the reader, we have only alluded to five 
Flemicisms as a sample, whereas Spitzner points out many.* 
Our case is supported, however, by external evidence as well, for 
of the MSS. those bearing Thomas’s name, are in the majority 
and the best.’t There are sixteen contemporary witnesses to 
Thomas 4 Kempis, while there is not a single one in favour of 
John Gerson the Chancellor, or of Giovanni Gersen. Some 
doubts have been thrown out as to the value of these; but any 
unprejudiced reader will see how futile are the objections. Any- 
one acquainted with the history of the times knows that the 
exactness of statement of a writer of the nineteenth century, is 
not to be expected of one of the fifteenth. It is hypercriticism to 





* Spitzner Les Hollandismes, etc., 1884. 

+ This is based on the authority of competent scholars, which title can 
hardly be conferred on one who quotes from Ruddiman’s Edinburgh 
reprint of Rosweide as equivalent to Thomas’s text, and instead of the ‘De 
Advocatis ’ text, quotes the Berlin edition which is corrected. 
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find fault with the term ‘tractuli’ being applied to the 
Imitation, for at that time, six years after the death of Thomas, 
it was in the form of four separate treatises, which as Father 
Becker says, were not considered as one work until the following 
century, and in all Thomas’s MSS. they are not distinguished in 
any way from the other treatises. The motto of Thomas was 
ama nesciri ; he therefore simply put ‘ finitus et completus’ to the 
whole codex which includes all his works; and why should this 
be considered as throwing doubt on the treatises forming the 
Imitation, when not the slightest suspicion is expressed as to the 
genuineness of the others? If one fall, they should all fall together. 
The fact of there being a copy of the work at Windesheim as 
attested by one witness, does not ‘imply as an opponent suggests,’ 
that Thomas ‘ was careful to secure his rights, etc., but that it 
was valued and treasured by the head house of the community. 
Another objection raised is, that Thomas was known to be an 
adorer of the Virgin Mary and there is no mention of her name 
in the Jmitation, but no doubt is thrown on other works where the 
name is equally absent. In the Soliloqguium anime, two chapters 
out of twenty-five are devoted to her honour, as are also several 
hymns and prayers, but the Hortulus Rosarum and the Vallis 
Liliorum, which are undoubtedly genuine, contain nothing in her 
praise. Other objections are easily disposed of : when it is stated 
that Thomas was a monk, and the author must have mixed in the 
world, it is forgotten that the monks were not necessarily recluses, 
but that they saw more of the world than many o.hers, as they 
exercised hospitality, and were visited by ‘all sorts and conditions 
of men,’ and received the news which thus passed from one point 
of Europe to another. The exchange of MSS. also caused 
constant communication between the various monasteries, as 
is shown by the rapidity with which copies of the Jmitation were 
spread. Besides, Thomas 4 Kempis, from his position, would be 
entrusted with the confessions of many of the great men of the 
world, whose passions were then strong, and thus lose any 
temptation to be like them. 

For fuller particulars the reader is referred to the elaborate 
work of Hirsche, which cannot be too highly praised for its 
fairness and exhaustiveness; it will be completed shortly by a 
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third volume, in which the MSS. will be critically examined. 
For the reader unacquainted with German, the works of 
Kettlewell offer a full exposition of the question which is also 
treated in a shorter and lucid manner in French by Father 
Becker. 

This country as well as Germany and Holland, has, as a rule, 
been faithful to the tradition, but from time to time, opponents 
have arisen. Our firm conviction, as we doubt not will be that 
of any impartial reader of the works at the head of this arti- 
cle, is that there can be no reasonable doubt that Thomas is 
the author of the Imitation of Christ. 





Art. VI—WINIFRED, COUNTESS OF NITHSDAILL. 


HE name of this heroic lady is familiar to us all, and famous 
among those noble women whose virtue and courage have 
given them a place in their country’s history. At first sight it 
might seem, indeed, as if any new sketch of Lady Nithsdaill’s 
life were unnecessary; and of the great event with which her 
name will be for ever associated, this is doubtless true. The 
story of Lord Nithsdaill’s escape from the Tower has been often 
told, and we have Lady Nithsdaill’s own narrative, the plain un- 
varnished account of her courageous deed to refer to. Little, 
therefore, remains to be said on this subject, but of Lady Niths- 
daill’s domestic history and her later life abroad, we find many 
interesting details in the family correspondence, which is little 
known, and it is on this aspect of our heroine’s life that we pro- 
pose to dwell more fully. * 
Winifred Herbert was the fifth and youngest daughter of 
William, first Marquis of Powis; and, an exile even in her child- 
— hood, must have early learnt to suffer in the cause for which her 
husband was so nearly to lose his life. Lord Powis, a Catholic 
and a devoted loyalist, followed James the Second to France, 
and it was therefore in the melancholy court of St. Germains that 








* The material for this Article is taken from Mr, W. Fraser’s admirable 
‘ Book of Carlavrock,’ 
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Winifred’s youth was passed—a fit training, perhaps, for a life 
never, it would seem, very bright, and destined to end, like her 
royal master’s, in a mournful exile. No traits of Winifred’s girl- 
hood have come down to us, and we can only endeavour to picture 
to ourselves how her education was conducted, or whose task it 
was to impress on her young heart those lessons of virtue and 
self-sacrifice which afterwards bore such noble fruit. 


Meanwhile in distant Scotland Lord Nithsdaill was growing up | 


under the care of his widowed mother. William, fifth Earl of 
Nithsdaill, was born in the year 1676, and on the death of his 
father, succeeded to the earldom at the early age of seven. His 
mother, a daughter of the house of Douglas, a clever and ener- 
getic woman, admirably fulfilled her office of guardian, and 
brought up her son in those sentiments of devotion to the Catl:olic 
faith, and loyalty to the house of Stuart, for which his family was 
famous. When he was about twenty-three, Lord Nithsdaill 
journeyed to Paris; no doubt chiefly with the intention of doing 
homage to King James, but another motive soon arose to keep 
him at St. Germains. He there met and wooed Lady Winifred, 
and as the attachment was mutual, was soon her accepted lover. 
Their marriage contract is dated Paris, March 2nd, 1699, but 
the day of the marriage itself is not known, nor can we discover 
where the young couple passed the first year of their married life. 
By the month of October, 1700, however, Lord and Lady Niths- 
daill were established at their own beautiful home of Terregles 
in Dumfriesshire, where the Dowager Countess continued also 
constantly to reside, and where she seems to have managed the 
affairs of the house, greatly assisting her daughter-in-law, who 
suffered from delicate health. 

Lord Nithsdaill’s only surviving sister had married (in 1794) 
Charles, fourth Earl of Traquair,and anintimate and loving friend- 
ship united the families of Traquair and Terregles. Five children 
were born to Lord and Lady Nithsdaill, but of these, three, Lucie, 
Robert, and George, died young. William Lord Maxwell and 


his sister Anne—still an infant in 1715—alone survived.* Up to 





* Lord Maxwell was probably sent abroad when quite young, for his 
education, as there is no mention of his presence at home at the time of 
his father’s misfortunes, 
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this memorable date, there is little to record of Lady Nithsdaill or 
her family, and few letters exist to help us to follow the compara- 
tively peaceful, and possibly rather uninteresting, tenor of their 
lives. 

When in 1715 the standard of the Chevalier de St. George 
(James III.) was raised by his adherents, Lord Nithsdaill, im- 
pelled by his own Jacobite sentiments, and by the traditions of 
his house, hastened to join the English rising under Forster and 
Lord Derwentwater. Lord Nithsdaill was reported to have been 
followed to the field by many of his tenants, but on the other 
hand it is stated that far from this having been the case, most of 
his people were zealous for the Hanoverian Government, and but 
few followed their master. And this, Lord Nithsdaill’s own state- 
ment corroborates. That his wife’s entire sympathy was with 
the royal cause, we cannot doubt, and if it is difficult to imagine 
with the poet that the stately Lady Nithsdaill and her sister ladies 
were ‘ full loud’ in their merriment on this occasion, or that they 
‘sang in the parlour and danced in the ha,’ we cannot but share 
the sorrow of the faithful bard when he describes his mistress’s 
grief on hearing the fatal news :— 


‘Our Lady dow do nought now, but wipe aye her een— 
Her heart’s like to burst the gold lace of her gown ; 
Men silent gaze upon her, and minstrels make a wail, 
O dool for our brave warrior, the Lord of Nithsdaill.’ 


Deep, indeed, must have been the despair of the poor Jacobite 
ladies when the tidings reached them of the disaster of Preston, 
and that the prisoner noblemen were on their road to London. 
Lord Nithsdaill wrote to his wife urging her to join him in town. 
He knew he would be kept a close prisoner, but perhaps then he 
entertained hopes for his life, hopes in which his poor wife could not 
join, for reasons which a passage in her ‘ Narrative’ gives us the 
key. ‘A Catholick upon the Borders, and one who had a great 
following, and whose family had ever upon all occasions stuck to 
the royal family,’ could not, as she well knew, look for mercy, 
and it must have been with a heavy heart that she prepared to 
follow her lord. Her preparations showed the prudence and fore- 
sight which characterised her, Dismissing nearly the whole of her 
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establishment, Lady Nithsdaill confided the care of Terregles 
to three trusty servants, and then, foreseeing that the house would 
probably be searched in her absence, she, with the assistance of a 
faithful gardener, safely concealed the family papers in a portion 
of the grounds, still pointed out by tradition. Then sending her 
dearest treasure, her infant daughter Anne, to the affectionate 
care of her aunt at Traquair, Lady Nithsdaill set out on her long 
and perilous journey to London.* Her letters give a graphic 
description of all she underwent on the road. The winter of 
1715-6 was unusually severe. The Thames was frozen over, and 
the road to the capital was blocked by snow. Coaches were 
stopped, and Lady Nithsdaill was forced to perform most of her 
journey on horseback, and this with the greatest difficulty. She 
herself writes to Lady 'Traquair—‘ I must confess such a journey 
I believe, was scarce ever made, considering the weather, by a 
woman ’; but, as she goes on to say, ‘an earnest desire compasses 
a greate deal with God’s help.’ And so the courageous lady 
pushed forward, undaunted by the cold, and reached town to- 
wards the middle of January. Here she lost no time in endeavour- 
ing to secure her husband’s safety, and earnestly sought the 
assistance of those in power; but she received scant comfort, and 
it was plainly intimated to her that though mercy might be shown 
to some of the imprisoned lords, none need be expected for Lord 
Nithsdaill, who, from his position and character, was too impor- 
tant a personage to be spared. The poor lady was allowed to see 
her husband once or twice, before she was prostrated by the ill- 
ness brought on by anxiety and the great bodily fatigue she had 
goue through. The only thing that consoled her during this 
period of forced inaction, was the assurance that nothing could be 
done in her lord’s cause until sentence should have been passed 
upon the prisoners. On the 19th January Lord Nithsdaill and 
five others were brought to trial, and, at the recommendation of 
their friends, pleaded guilty. We cannot think that Lord Niths- 
daill’s reply to the indictment accorded with his own dignity, or 
with the sentiments which had animated him to draw his sword 





* Lady Nithsdaill was accompanied on the journey by her attached Welsh 
maid Evans, whose name frequently occurs in the correspondence, 
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in his master’s cause ; and that he was afterwards sensible of this, 
and regretted it, his ‘dying speech’ * affords proof. As it was, 
all the hopes held out to the prisoners of saving their lives by 
pleading guilty, were vain. They were sentenced to death on 
February 4. 

After sentence was passed, Lord Nithsdaill still cherished hopes 
that if a petition were presented to the King, his life might be 
spared. Lady Nithsdaill, though she could not share this illusion, 
determined to make the effort, in spite of the known difficulty of 
approaching the King, who had taken measures to prevent all 
personal appeals being made to him on behalf of the prisoners ; 
and here we shall be pardoned if we quote Lady Nithsdaill’s 
own account of the result. 


‘The first day that I knew he (the King) was to goe to the Drawing 
Room, I dreased myselfe in a black mantow and peticoat, as if in mourn- 
ing, and sent to Mrs. Morgan, the same as went with me to the Tower 
afterwards, as before mentioned, for I did not know the Electour, and might 
have taken another for him, and she did, so would show me the right. I 
had another gentlewoman with me, but I forget who, but we went all 3 
into the chamber that was between his closet and the drawing room ; so 
that he was to pass the wholl length of the room to goe to it, and there be- 
ing 3 windows in it, we sat ourselves upon the midle one, that I might 
have time to catch him before he could get by, which I did, and knelt 
down and presented my petition, telling him in French that I was the un- 
happy Countess of Nithsdaill, that he might not pretend he knew not who 
I was ; but finding him going without taking my petition, I took hold of 
the skirt of his coat, that he might stay to heare me ; but he endeavoured 
to get away, and I held so fast, that he drew me upon my knees almost 
from the middle of the chamber to the drawing room door ; at last one of 
the Bleu Ribonds that was with him took me round the waist to draw me 
back, and another drew the skirt of his coat out of my hand, and the peti- 
tion that I had endeavoured to put in his poket fell down in the strugle, 
and I almost swounded with the trouble.’ 


The unfortunate petition was picked up by a compassionate 
bystander and given to Lord Dorset, who managed that it should 
be read to the King more than once, but without apparent suc- 
cess. On February 18th, the warrant for the execution of the 
prisoners was signed, and the fatal day fixed for the following 





* We refer to the address written by Lord Nithsdaill on the eve—as he 
believed—of his execution, 
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Friday, February 24. On February 22 a general petition was 
presented to the House of Lords on behalf of the prisoners. The 
Peers agreed to intercede with the King for such Lords as should 
be considered deserving of the royal mercy. By this, as Lady 
Nithsdaill well understood, were intended only those who would 
consent to give evidence against their companions in the Jacobite 
rising. To this she was assured Lord Nithsdaill would never | 
agree, and she felt that his doom was sealed. All London had, 
however, admired her energy and spirit, and possibly it was ow- 
ing to the unceasing efforts made by her to secure her husband’s 
pardon that his name was actually included im the list of the four 
lords afterwards reprieved. Lord Nithsdaill, little foreseeing 
that this mercy would be extended to him, was now devoutly and 
courageously preparing for death. On the eve as he believed of 
his execution he wrote a beautiful farewell letter to his brother 
and sister at Traquair, in which the following passage testifies to 
the feelings with which he regarded his wife’s loving efforts to 
save him :— 


*T allso most humbly thank you for your unparalelled goodness towards 
my dearest wife and children, whom I most earnestly recommend to you 
as what is most dear to me after my own soul. You have been informed 
by my orders of what has passed here relating to me, and what my dearest 
wife has done for me, so all I shall say is there cannot be enough said to 
her praise. Everybody admires her, everybody applaudes her and extolls 
her for the proofs she has given me of her love. So I beg of you, dearest 
brother and sister, that whatever love and affection you bear to me you 
will transfer it unto her as most worthy of it.’ 


It is evident from this letter that the Earl now considered his 
case hopeless, but Lady Nithsdaill, whose courage rose in propor- 
tion as hope fled, was even now preparing her plan of escape. 
Her husband’s place of imprisonment was in the house of Colonel 
D’Oyley, lieutenant-depute of the Tower, and the window, which ° 
looked out upon Water Lane, was sixty feet from the ground, 
escape in that quarter seemed impossible, and inside even greater 
difficulties met her. The room was approached through the 
council chamber and the stairs and passages of the Lieutenant’s 
house, while sentinels were placed everywhere—one at Lord 
Nithsdaill’s door, two on his floor, several in the passages and 
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stairs, and two more at the outer door of the house. The chances 
of an escape seemed desperate, but Lady Nithsdaill when visit- 
ing her husband had discovered that the discipline of the prison 
was relaxed, and that the wives and children of the keepers went 
in and out frequently. Her plan was to endeavour to disguise 
Lord Nithsdaill in female dress and to escort him out of prison 
herself, making as though he were a lady friend of her own who 
had accompanied her to bid farewell to the Earl. And here her 
greatest difficulty was to persuade her husband to avail himself 
of the means offered for his evasion. He was more inclined to be 
amused at his wife’s device than to believe in any successful 
issue to the scheme. His wife, however, nothing daunted, pro- 
ceeded to concoct her plan of action, in which she was assisted 
by her faithful Evans. Taking advantage of the consent of the 
Peers to petition the King, Lady Nithsdaill hastened to the 
Tower the same day, February 22nd, and assuming a cheerful 
manner, told the guards she was hopeful of mercy being granted 
to the prisoners, justly judging that if they believed that a re- 
prieve was about to be granted, they would relax their vigilance. 
She likewise gave them money to drink to the health of the King 
and the Peers, but was careful only to give small sums to avoid 
arousing suspicion. She did not return to the Tower until the 
afternoon following—Thursday—the eve of the fatal day. As 
she was starting for the Tower, and not sooner, she communicat- 
ed her intentions to Mrs. Mills, with whom she lodged, and re- 
quested her to accompany her, and also her friend Mrs. Morgan. 
Her idea was, that the Earl disguised in woman’s dress, might pass 
for Mrs. Mills, who was about his own height, and she requested 
Mrs. Morgan to wear under her hood another she had provided 
for Mrs. Mills when the latter should have given hers to Lord 
Nithsdaill. The two ladies willingly agreed to assist Lady Niths- 
daill as she proposed, and to give them less time to think of the 
risk they were incurring, she tells us that she talked unceasingly 
during the drive to the Tower. On arriving, Lady Nithsdaill— 
who could only take in one person at a time—first went up to the 
Earl’s room, accompanied by Mrs. Morgan, and this good lady 
having divested herself of the extra clothing intended for Mrs. 
Mills, Lady Nithsdaill brought her outside the room, begging her, 
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in an audible voice, to send her maid to her. Speaking in this 
way, and referring to a petition to be presented by her that night 
on Lord Nithsdaill’s behalf, Lady Nithsdaill conducted Mrs. 
Morgan partly down stairs, and there met Mrs. Mills, who, in 
her character ot a friend come to take leave of the Earl, concealed 
her face in her handkerchief, with what seemed but a very natural 
emotion. As soon as the two ladies were safely inside Lord - 
Nithsdaill’s room, Lady Nithsdaill lost no time in disguising her 
husband. To conceal his black eyebrows she painted them yellow, 
to resemble those of Mrs. Mills, and provided him with a wig of 
the same colour. As there was no time to shave his beard, she 
covered it with white paint, and likewise coloured his cheeks with 
white and red paint. This accomplished, and Mrs. Mills having 
put on the hood provided for her by Mrs. Morgan, Lady Niths- 
daill saw her safely out, imploring her also, in very audible tones, 
to hasten to bring her maid to her. The guards, willing to 
oblige Lady Nithsdaill, and grateful for the presents of the 
previous day, made no difficulty about letting her friends in and 
out, and this second departure was successfully accomplished. 
The decisive moment now approached; after seeing Mrs. Mills 
off, Lady Nithsdaill finished dressing her husband in all ‘her 
petticoats but one,’ covering the whole with a brown cloak having 
a hood attached.* It was now growing dark, and Lady Niths- 
daill resolved to delay no longer. She therefore proceeded to 
lead her husband from the room, adjuring him, as her supposed 
friend, to make the greatest dispatch te bring the tardy Evans to 
her, and lamenting anew her delay. The guards, who suspected 
nothing, and had kept no very clear reckoning of the number of 
Lady Nithsdaill’s friends, opened the door, and Lady Nithsdaill, 
with her companion, passed down the stairs. Here she took care 
that the Earl should precede her, fearing that the guard behind 
might discover him by his gait. At the bottom of the stairs the 
faithful Evans awaited them, and under her care Lord Nithsdaill 
was safely conveyed to a place of concealment. But the heroic 








* It is said that from the cloak and hood worn by Lord Nithsdaill on 
this occasion, came the fashion of ‘ Nithsdales,’ worn by the Jacobite ladies. 
The cloak itself is still preserved by the descendants of Lord Nithsdaill as 
a precious heirloom, 
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wife dared not yet leave the prison ; hastening back to her Lord’s 
room she took the needful measures to prevent the immediate dis- 
covery of his escape, and here we will quote her own words :-— 


‘When I got into my lord’s chamber, I spoak as it were to him, and 
I answered as if he had, and imitated his voice, as near as I could, and 
walked up and down the room, as if we had been walking and talking to- 
gether, till I thought he had time enough to be out of their reach. I then 
began to thinke it was fitt for me to get out of it also. So, I oppen’d the 
door, and went halfe out of it, holding the door in my hand, that what I 
said, might be heard by those without, and took a solemn leave of my lord 
for that night, saying that I thought some strange thing must have hapen’d 
to make Evans stay, she that never used to be neglectful, in the smalest 
thing, to make her so in a matter of this consequence, but I found there 
was no remedy but going myselfe : that if the Tower was still oppen, when 
I had done I would see him that night, but he might be sure that as soon 
as ever it was in the morning, I would be with him, and hoped to bring 
him good newse, and then before I shutt the door, I drew in to the inside 
a little string that lifted up a wooden latche, so that when the string was 
wanting in the outside, the door could not be oppened but by those within 
—after which I shut the door with a flap that it might be surely shut, and 
as I passed by, I told my lord’s valet de Chamber, who knew nothing 
of the matter, that he would not have candles till he called for them, for 
that he would finish some prayers first, and so went down stairs.’ 


Taking a hackney coach, Lady Nithsdaill first returned to her 
Iedging. There she discharged the carriage, and sending for a 
sedan chair, proceeded to visit, first the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
and afterwards her other friend the Duchess of Montrose, chang- 
ing her chair at each house to avoid being traced. To the 
Duchess of Montrose Lady Nithsdaill confided what had occurred, 
and the Duchess, warning her friend to conceal herself, as the 
King was already prejudiced against her, hastened to Court, to 
see what effect would be produced by the news of the escape. 
At first the King was highly incensed, but when his anger cooled, 
is reported to have made the good-natured remark, that for a 
man placed in Lord Nithsdaill’s position, to escape was the best 
thing he could do. 

For two days Lord and Lady Nithsdaill remained concealed 
in a small room in the house of a poor woman, ‘just before the 
Court of Guards.” On the Saturday Lord Nithsdaill was con- 
veyed to the Venetian Embassy—the Ambassador knowing 
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nothing of the arrangement—and remained there concealed in 
one of the servant’s rooms till the following Wednesday, when, 
disguised in livery, he accompanied the Ambassador’s coach to 
Dover. From there he crossed safely to France in a small 
sailing vessel, making so rapid a passage, that the captain of the 
boat remarked that they could not have had a fairer wind, had 
they been flying for their lives. The good man little knew how . 
applicable his words were to one of his passengers. 

Leaving Lord Nithsdaill in safety we must return to hiscourage- 
ous wife. She remained in London until the good news reached her 
of her husband’s arrival in France. Till then it had been sup- 
posed that she had accompanied Lord Nithsdaill, but when she 
made known through a friend that she was still in town, and 
requested permission to go about freely, she was informed that 
although no special search would be made for her, yet if she 
appeared publicly in either Scotland or England, she would be 
made prisoner. Under these circumstances Lady Nithsdaill’s 
friends must have urged her immediate departure for France, and 
to rejoin her husband must have been her own dearest wish, but 
before she could think of her own safety, she had determined to 
attempt a journey to Scotland, to secure the family papers buried 
by herself in the gardens at Terregles, and which would, as she 
knew, prove of vital importance to her son hereafter. To use 
her own words, ‘as I had riskt my life for the father, I was 
resolved to run a second risk for the benefit of the son. There- 
fore, accompanied by the trusty Evans, and a faithful Scotch 
man servant, we find Lady Nithsdaill making her way North, 
this time choosing the smaller and less frequented inns to avoid 
recognition, and at last arriving safely at Traquair, which must 
have seemed a very haven of rest to the weary lady. Here 
under the affectionate care of Lord and Lady Traquair, and in 
the enjoyment of her little daughter’s presence, Lady Nithsdaill 
ventured to rest for two days. She then proceeded to Terregles. 
Here she spent three days. Having dug up the precious papers, 
which she found in a state of perfect preservation, she despatched 
them to Traquair, and returned thither herself, just in time to 
escape a domiciliary visit from the Magistrates of Dumfries 
Lady Nithsdaill seems to have spent some weeks at Traquair 
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this time, and as we hear of no annoying visits on the part of the 
authorities, we may conclude that this was a period of repose and 
peace. A few letters exist written at this time by Lady Niths- 
daill to her agent at Terregles, which are interesting, chiefly as 
showing her interest and practical knowledge in the various 
domestic arrangements, necessitated by her straitened circum- 
stances. In the month of June apparently, she returned to 
London, taking the same precautions as on her former journey. 
On reaching town she found that great talk was being made of 
her Northern expedition, and she was told that the King was 
greatly displeased with her, and had ordered search to be made 
for her, declaring that Lady Nithsdaill did what she pleased in 
spite of him, and had done him more mischief than any woman in 
Christendom. Lady Nithsdaill remained concealed until the 
excitement had subsided, and then, warned of the danger of her 
position as long as she remained in Britain, and urged by her 
husband to delay no longer, she prepared to join him in France, 
taking the little Lady Anne with her. Lady Nithsdaill writes 
to her sister at Traquair on the eve of her voyage, July 19, and 
the next letter we find is one from the trusty Evans, announcing 
the arrival of the party in Belgium. Lady Nithsdaill had indeed 
escaped her enemies, but the stormy sea passage nearly cost her 
her life. Seized by a dangerous illness she had to be put ashore 
at Sluice, where she lay for some time unable to proceed. This 
must have been the more trying as Bruges was so near, and 
Lady Nithsdaill must have longed to be with her sister, Lady 
Lucy, then Superioress of the English convent in that town. 
The latter, apprised by Mrs. Evans of her sister’s condition, sent 
a lay sister to Sluice, and all the comforts necessary for the 
invalid. A gentleman who had been Lady Nithsdaill’s fellow 
passenger was fortunately going direct to ‘the place’ where 
Lord Nithsdaill then was,* and undertook to communicate the 
news of his wife’s illness to him. These details we learn from 
Mrs. Evans’ letter, so graphically written, and so full of affec- 





*It is to be regretted that Mrs. Evans does not mention the name of 
the place where Lord Nithsdaill was. As will be seen, we believe 
him to have been then in attendance on the Chevalier, presumably in Italy. 
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tionate interest in her mistress, that we regret that it is the 
only one that has been preserved. About the middle of August 
Lady Nithsdaill was able to move to Bruges, and by October she 
and her husband were once more reunited. Of Lord Nithsdaill’s 
movements during the months previous to this date it is difficult 
to speak with certainty, but we gather from a letter of Lord 
Linton’s to his mother, Lady Traquair, dated Paris, May, 1716, 
that Lord Nithsdaill was then on the eve of starting for Italy 
to join the Chevalier (James III.) The Prince had written to 
him in warm terms urging him to come to him, and assuring him 
that as long as he himself had a loaf of bread in the world he 
would share it with him. Possibly Lord Nithsdaill had been 
disappointed with the reception he received; at any rate his 
visit must have been a short one if he could accomplish 
it and the double journey by October, as it is certain that 
by the middle of that month, he and Lady Nithsdaill were 
together at Lille. Here his wife was again prostrated by 
illness, as we learn by one of Lord Nithsdaill’s rare letters. 
On leaving Lille the Nithsdaills proceeded to Paris, and there 
Lady Nithsdaill was received with great kindness by her royal 
mistress, Mary of Modena, at whose court, as we know, she 
had passed her youth. But willing as the queen would have 
been to serve Lady Nithsdaill, she was herself in such 
straitened circumstances, that but little help could be expected. 
Unable to place Lady Nithsdaill about her own person, she how- 
ever granted her a pension of one hundred livres a month. Lord 
Nithsdaill already received two hundred livres, but with his 
expensive habits he could not live on this sum. And now com- 
mences the constant reference to money matters, the struggles to 
make ends meet, and apologies for Lord Nithsdaill’s demands for 
assistance from his relations, which occupy so large a portion of 
his wife’s letters, and which offer a melancholy view of the petty 
trials and difficulties undergone during the weary years now 
before her, trials which, to a high spirited woman like her, must 
have been peculiarly trying. When the wives of the other 
Jacobite Lords were granted their jointures by the English 
government, Lord Nithsdaill’s heroic wife was purposely excepted, 
and she and her husband depended for the actual necessaries of 
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life upon the bounty of the exiled royal family, and on the kind- 
ness and liberality of the Traquairs. That the latter were 
unfailing in their assistance, the family letters bear abundant 
proof. 

By the end of February the Nithsdaills quitted Paris. Lady 
Nithsdaill had persuaded her husband to return to the Prince, 
where alone there seemed a possibility of his being able to fill a 
position at all suitable to his necessities ; and she herself, forced 
to live with as little cost as possible, retired for a short time to 
La Fléche, where she could have the satisfaction of being near 
her son, who was pursuing his studies at the Jesuit College of 
that town.* 

How much Lady Nithsdaill felt the fresh separation from her 
husband, and her anxiety about his pecuniary matters may be 
gathered from the following words in a letter to Lady ‘Traquair, 
dated Feb. 29, 1717 :— 


‘ All my satisfaction is, that at least my husband has twice as much to 
maintain himselfe and man as I have, so I hope when he sees there is no 
resource, as indeed now there is not, having sold all, even to the little 
necessary plate I took so much pains to bring over, he will live accordingly, 
which will be some comfort to me, though I have the mortification to be 
from him, which, after we mett againe, I hopet never to have seperated, 
but God’s will be done ; and I submit to this cross as well as many others 
I have had in the world, though I must confess living from a husband I 
love so well is a very great one.’ 


On June 10th Lady Nithsdaill tells her sister-in-law, that she 
has heard of Lord Nithsdaill’s safe arrival in Italy, after a most 
dangerous passage. For five days the peril was so great that the 
seamen, in despair, left off working, and the ship remained at the 
mercy of the waves. It was mercifully cast upon the shore at 
Antibes, and Lord Nithsdaill was soon after enabled to join his 
royal master. 

It was not long, however, before he became weary of his position 
near the Chevalier, and his letters to his wife inform her of the 
disappointments he meets with, and soon of his wish to leave the 





* After her residence at La Fléche, Lady Nithsdaill apparently returned 
to Paris. 
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Prince and return to her. He then still clung to the hope that 
Lady Nithsdaill would receive her jointure from the English 
Government, and looked to that for their support. Lady Niths- 
daill more prudent, and zealous for her husband’s honour, 
continued to urge him to remain with his master. 

In answer to one of Lord Nithsdaill’s desponding letters, she 
writes :— 


‘You may be sure, my dear lord, that having you with me, or neare me, 
would be the greatest natural satisfaction I could have in this world ; but I 
should be a very ill wife, if to procure it myselfe, I would lett you run in- 
to those inconveniencys you would doe, if you follow’d the method you 
propose of leaving your master. For assure yourself, you will in following 
it, ruine your reputation and put yourself in a starving condition.’ 


This letter was written in Sept. 1717, and in her subsequent 
letters to Lady Traquair, Lady Nithsdaill refers to the uncer- 
tainty of Lord Nithsdaill’s plans and his recurring wish to leave 
Italy. 

In the following May, she alludes to the report of the Prince’s 
approaching marriage, and on June 8th is able to confirm 
the good news, and inform her sister-in-law that Lord Nithsdaill 
has had a most satisfactory interview with his master, who an- 
nounced his marriage, and told him he specially desired to have 
him in his household. Lord Nithsdaill urged his wife to join 
him with as little delay as possible, but as usual, pecuniary 
difficulties were in the way. After quoting her husband’s letter, 


Lady Nithsdaill continues— 


‘ But tho’ he bid me loos noe time in writing to you about borrowing 
money, I would not doe it, because though he did not know it, my dear 
Mistress * who was underhand the occasion of furthering my promotion, 
and who, though it must never be known, was resolved I should be about 
her daughter-in-law, had promist me to give me notice when it was fitt for 
me to goe, and would have given me what was requisite to carry me, and 
writ to me four dayes befor her illness, what she would have me write to 
her Son in order to it, which I did the first post, and sent it inclosed in 
a letter to her. But, allas! it arrived the day she dyed, some hours after 
her death. Imagine you whether her loss is not a great one tome. I may 
truly say I have lost a kind mother, for she was truly that to me whilst I 





* Mary of Modena. 
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had her. I would not write to you, being sensible that you have already 
done a great deal, so that nothing but unavoidable necessity could make 
me mention any such thing. But allas! I am so far from being able to 
coinply with my husband’s dessire now, that I know not how to scarce 
keep myselfe from starving with the small credit I have here, being 
reduced to the greatest of straits. My pention never having been payd but 
by months, and the dangerous and long sickness of my little girle occasion’d 
my being in debt, even before my fateall loss. But had I not lost my 
deare Mistris, I know she would have supply’d me out of hir privat purse, 
for my pention was too small to have lived upon, without her unknown 
supplys, and even of that small pention I have not had one farthing since 
her death, and if I doe not doe what my husband desires me, all hopes is 
lost of our ever promoting ourselves, if we slipe this opportunity, which 
you will see by his other letter writ after he knew of the loss I had made, 
tho’ he knows not yet how great it was to me. But if your husband’s 
goodness and yours does not give a helping hand, I may not only loos all 
hopes, but even starve for what I see.’ 


We do not learn whether, on this occasion, Lady Traquair was 
able to come to her sister-in-law’s assistance, but it was the less 
necessary, as the Prince himself provided money for her journey, 
and so at last she was able to rejoin her husband in Italy. This 
journey was the last of any importance undertaken by Lady 
Nithsdaill. For the remaining years of their lives, she and Lord 
Nithsdaill lived in Rome, with the exception, perhaps, of some 
visits to other Italian towns. 

And now we would fain have hoped that the valiant lady, who 
had already suffered so much, would close her days in peace, 
honoured and appreciated by all; but although, no doubt, Lady 
Nithsdaill had attained her greatest wish—that of being re-united 
to her husband—many trials still awaited her. The old pecuniary 
difficulties met her in Rome, and her husband’s inability to make 
ends meet, was a source of constant anxiety to her. It might at 
least have been supposed that at the Court of Prince James, Lady 
Nithsdaill would have met with that attention which her own 
character, as well as her hushand’s known suffering in the cause, 
merited, but even here much disappointment awaited her. When 
Lady Nithsdaill had been some months in Rome, the auspicious 
event already alluded to took place. On May 17, 1719, Lady 
Nithsdaill, writing to Lady Traquair, announces the arrival of the 
Princess Clementina Sobieski, the Chevalier’s bride. Lady 
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Nithsdaill is charmed with her appearance, and describes her as 
‘one of the charmingest, obliging, and well brede young ladys 
that ever was seen,’ and very pretty, and considers that the 
Prince cannot fail to be extremely happy with her. 

Lady Nithsdaill’s subsequent letters constantly refer to the 
royal family, and the following passage of a letter, dated 1723, 
gives a pleasing picture of the kindly feeling evinced by the royal: 
pair towards their followers : 


‘I have no newse to tell you, but that last Tuesday, we had the honour 
of my Master and Mistris at supper with us, so that I never could hope to 
have my weading day so solemnly kept, and they were so obliging as to be 
truly merry, which favour I shall never forget.’ 


This is the bright side of the picture, for Lady Nithsdaill had 
many slights to undergo in her relations with the Court. She and 
Lord Nithsdaill must have had enemies, or at least but cold friends, 
among those near the Prince, for there certainly seems to have 
been a certain coldness and constraint on his part and on that of 
the Princess towards Lady Nithsdaill on more than one import- 


ant occasion. That she keenly felt the difficulties of her position 
is evident from her letters, but for the sake of her family she 
bore everything, and did not seek to withdraw herself from her 
position in the royal household. That her personal feelings of 
duty and affection to her master and mistress did not falter we 
may feel sure, and her letters show the tender interest with which 
she watched over the infancy of the royal child, whose melan- 
choly destiny she could then happily little foresee, and the joy 
with which she greeted, a few years later, the birth of a second 
Prince. 

And so the years passed, without any special event to mark 
their course. The correspondence with her sister-in-law seems to 
have been one of Lady Nithsdaill’s chief comforts, a link, as it 
were, with home and kindred, and we can imagine her pleasure 
when her son’s happy marriage with his cousin, Lady Catherine 
Stuart, united the families still more closely. On the same day 
that witnessed Lord Maxwell’s wedding, his sister, Lady Anne, 
became the wife of John, Fourth Lord Bellew. This marriage 
also gave great satisfaction to Lord and Lady Nithsdaill. At 
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peace about her children, Lady Nithsdaill had yet one great 
sorrow to undergo, the greatest that could befall her loving heart. 
In 1745, a fatal and memorable year for all connected with the 
House of Stuart, Lord Nithsdaill died, and we who have followed 
his wife through so much sorrow, can guess what this crowning 
grief must have been to her. 

After five years of lonely widowhood, Lady Nithsdaill died, 
like her husband, in Rome. Of her last moments we possess no 
record, nor can the place of her sepulchre be discovered, but this 
matters the less, as her name is one of those that never die, and 
the story of her wifely devotion will be told in all generations. 





ArT. VII—SOME CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS OF 
ATHENS. 


T is generally found to be the rule in modern times, as it 


was in those of the ancients, that the buildings dedicated 
to religion are of greater architectural importance than those 
intended for domestic purposes. The Athens of to-day is likely 
to strike the traveller as offering an exception to this rule. 
The larger houses are, almost without exception, classical in 
design, generally graceful, and not rarely sumptuous; and the 
effect of the multitude of such structures, with the marble 
material profusely lavished upon them, often relieved by 
brilliant colour and gold, gleaming among foliage in the lucid 
Attic atmosphere, is probably, as far as it goes, unequalled in 
Europe. It is true that the size and number of the churches 
attest the religious spirit of the people, and they also share in 
the stores of marble to an extent which would almost consti- 
tute splendour were it not for the contrast with their worldly 
neighbours. In contradiction to the style of the secular build- 
ings, so sympathetic with the genius of the spot, it seems to be 
considered a kind of profanity to employ any but the Byzantine 
architecture for ecclesiastical purposes. Where the walls are 
plastered, they are even in one or two cases, by a strong 
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Orientalism, painted in horizontal stripes of pale primrose and 
dusky red. But hardly any attention seems to be bestowed 
upon the study of the Byzantine style. There is no attempt 
to imitate the best models, and that, not only those .of other 
countries, but even those which are at hand, such as St. 
Nicodemus or the Abbey Church of Daphni. The ‘aerial’ 
dome, that representative firmament superimposed above the’ 
earthly worshippers, is reduced to the character of an archi- 
tectural protest. The nave is prolonged, and the narthex 
diminished, if not entirely extinguished, until the whole assumes 
(mirabile dictu) the form of a Latin cross, and the galleries 
which fill the aisles and end are suggestive of the Georgian 
epoch in England. The low dome and its apologies for tran- 
septs are sometimes succeeded (as, for instance, at St. Irene’s) 
by a regularly railed and stalled chancel after the Latin 
manner, and the view ends with a screen, too often of thought- 
less design, behind which the existence of the sanctuary and 
its parabemata is known rather through the intellect than the 
senses. With the exception of an occasionally splendid silver 
bas-relief over a religious picture,* and some isolated lamps, 
embroideries, and wood-carvings, the decoration, and especially 
the painting, where it is attempted, shows a great decadence 
from medieval models. The Cathedral, although lacking in 
thoughtfulness of design, offers a considerable exception. It 
is lofty, and the relative importance of the dome makes the 
general effect imposing. The whole interior, except where of 
marble, is strongly coloured and gilt, and, although defective 
in tone, the general result of this attempt to copy the ancient 
models is by no means unsuccessful. The galleries are, in 
their way, really fine; and the screen, a wall of white marble 
picked out with bright colours and gold, does not altogether 





* These bas-reliefs would in themselves form a most interesting study. 
Like the rest of Byzantine art, they appear to be instinct with classical 
tradition. The relief is about the same as that of the great Panathenaic 
frieze ; and some of the finest examples, such as those of silver-gilt (or 
gold ?) upon the lower part of the eikonostasion in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, are upon about the same scale as regards the pro- 
portion of the human figure, 
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fail to suggest the decoration of the period of Phidias, though 
the second tier of images, being placed in circles instead of 
squares, mars the effect upon the eye by breaking the ascend- 
ing lines.* There are also some few others, such as the newly- 
rebuilt Church of St. Michael and St. Gabriel, near the gate of 
the Agora, which is skilfully designed (Romanesque or Norman 
outside, rather than Byzantine, especially the fagade and tran- 
septs), and the internal colouring of which has at least the 
merit of good intentions; and the new Church of the Virgin of 
the Golden Grotto, in the Odos Aiolou, the interior of which is 
effective. 

By the artist and the antiquary, however, the modern churches 
of Greece must be viewed with a grudge, which a much 
greater amount of esthetic merit than they possess would be 
powerless to dispel. The main source from which the means for 
constructing the Cathedral were drawn, was the suppression 
of the Abbey of Kaisariané, of which however the buildings 
and the church, the latter replete with good frescoes, have for- 
tunately escaped destruction. This good fortune has unhappily 
been exceptional. A decree of Otho I., dated May 20, 1836 f 
placed at the disposal of the Ministry of Public Worship every 
ruined church in Greece, however important historically or 
however precious artistically, as a mine for the building of new 
places of public worship, the new University of Athens, &c. 





* Of course, these would be excused by an appeal to the busts in circles 
in the medizeval mural decoration ; but the latter are on a flat surface, 
which makes all the difference. 

+ This appears to be the decree vaguely indicated by Mommsen (A thene 
Christiane, p. 6) where he says, ‘ After the Turks ravaged Athens in 1821, 
the churches which were then wrecked were not only not all repaired, but 
as the number of churches and chapels seemed excessive and useless, a 
decree made before 1840 ordered that there should not be in Athens more 
than twelve churches and twenty-three officiating priests; more than 
seventy churches were set aside for destruction, their materials being to be 
brought to the site of the proposed new Cathedral (Aldenhoven’s Itinerary, 
p. 14). Thus many were destroyed and entirely removed, and of others 
the walls only remain, though some are still intact or have been restored 
and embellished.’ But the restoration and embellishment are open to at 
least as much criticism as are similar proceedings in England, 
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This decree is conceived as if no such things as History or Art 
existed. The results have been terrible, and Finlay, as an eye- 
witness, speaks (iv. 171) of ‘the destruction of numerous 
medieval churches which formed a valuable link in the records 
of Athens, and an interesting feature in Athenian topography, 
while they illustrated the history of art by their curious and 
sometimes precious paintings. But in the space of a few years, | 
the greater and most valuable part of the paintings has 
disappeared; and hundreds of sculptured monuments of 
Byzantine and Frank pride and piety have been broken in 
pieces, and converted into building materials and paving- 
stones.’ But Finlay fails to estimate yet another aspect from 
which these buildings ought to have been regarded with 
scrupulous reverence, viz., their value as throwing light upon 
the classical period. Their sites and materials were in many 
cases those of the classical shrines which they replaced, and 
their pictures most interesting examples of late classic or 
medisval painting, the only vehicle in which we have had 
handed down to us by tradition, the principles of the artistic 
schools of Zeuxis or Apelles. 

The truth is that ‘Ellas, conscious of having been born 
again, and sharing some of the recklessness as well as the 
hopefulness of youth, has her eyes fixed chiefly upon the 
future, and looks to the past mainly to find the highest 
standard of glory to which her ambition may aspire. The 
state of mind can be paralleled only faintly by the difference 
of sentiment with which an healthy Scotchman contemplates 
the respective reigns of Robert I. and of Queen Anne. To 
the modern ‘Ellen the period which is the subject of grateful 
study may be said to close with the triumph of Philip of 
Macedon and to open again within the present century. Asin 
Art the eye which has been enlightened by the sight of the 
Parthenon, and has learnt to distinguish sharply between the 
periods of Phidias and Praxiteles, looks critically upon the 
remains of the Olympian Temple and the buildings of Herod, 
and contemptuously upon the arch of Hadrian, so for the ‘Ellen 
of the new morning the monuments of the twilight and 
night of his people excite only a languid interest, indifference, 
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or actual dislike. From the loss of her freedom till the Latin 
capture of Constantinople, ‘Ellas suffered more and more under 
the debasing idea of Imperial centralization,* of which the 
transference of the seat of empire from Old to New Rome 
served but little to modify the essentially alien character. It 
was the fault of the Latin Princes that their rule also was that 
of strangers in a strange land. How far considerations of 
political economy may have justified them in setting up in 
Greece a purely feudal polity, is a question which it is not 
necessary here to discuss. Ecclesiastically, it is plain that, in 
order to carry out their own principles, their object must or 
ought to have been, to promote the Unia, and in that way to 
attain the threefold object of uniting all Christendom under the 
jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, of developing a strong, 
united, and patriotic ‘Ellas, and of opposing a powerful barrier 
to the threatening flood of Turanian pollution and degradation. 
Clearly, then, their first duty was to set the example of 
embracing the Unia themselves. But they did nothing of the 
sort. They started a purely Latin Hierarchy of their own.f 





* Note the remark of Finlay (ii. 143) ‘Theophilus observed that the 
population of the empire was everywhere suffering from the defects of the 
central government, and he was anxious to remedy the evil. He 
erroneously attributed the greatest part of the sufferings of the people to 
the corruption of the administration, instead of ascribing it to the fact that 
the central authorities assumed duties which they were unable to execute, 
and prevented local bodies who could easily have performed these duties 
in an efficient manner, from attempting to undertake them.’ ‘It has been 
long ago shown by historians,’ says Mahaffy (Social Life in Greece, 451,) 
‘that a quantity of neighbouring contesting States of small dimensions are 
infinitely more stimulating to human culture, than the great centralised 
empires of modern Europe. Now everybody and everything goes asleep 
in the provinces ; then there were no provinces for men to sleep in. 
Capitals abounded, centres of art and of politics abounded, and life attained 
an intensity in all directions, which we moderns in vain attempt to realize ; 

; even their local tyrants, . . . . did a great deal for art 
ont literature ; for local tyrants, with their rivalries and competitions, are 
never so benumbing to culture as the great central despots, who are absorbed 
in military projects, and kill every higher ambition for the sake of 
conquest.’ 

+ This Hierarchy is still represented (besides its ghost in partibus) by an 
Archbishop of Athens, an Archbishop of Corfou with a suffragan in 
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The Parthenon became a Latin Church. It is true that the 
action of these Princes towards those of their subjects who 
rejected the Communion of Rome, was not such as to draw 
upon them the popular opprobrium which still attaches, 
for the contrary reason, to the Catholics of England and 
the Anglicans in Scotland; but their whole attitude was 
such as to justify the popular view of their epoch as an epoch. 
of foreign domination. Whatever applied to them in this 
sense, applied @ fortiori to the other Latin rulers. That the 
period of Turkish rule should be regarded with a feeling of 
horror almost too deep for words, needs no explanation.* Thus 
it has come about that Greek sentiment attaches itself almost 
exclusively to the buildings and art of a period which closed 
long before the Christian era, and that all else is regarded 
(ignorantly, unscientifically, perhaps, but naturally,) with vary- 
ing shades of contempt, indifference, or dislike. Under the 
circumstances, it is certainly deeply to be regretted that the 
classical styles should be held as incapable of baptism, and 
such buildings as we see, accepted at Athens, where the Made- 
leine of Paris or the Isaac Church of Petersburg would be re- 
jected. But, at any rate, it is to be deplored that, if the 
Byzantine style is considered worthy to be employed, it should 
be considered unworthy of thorough study. And most of all 
is it to be deplored, from the point of view of history and of 
art, that the public interest in such things has not sufficiently 
advanced to appreciate the remarkable monuments which 
actually exist, or which have unfortunately been already 





Zakynthos, and an Archbishop of the Archipelago (Naxos) with four 
suffragans, including one at Chios ; but these Prelates and their flocks, at 
least in the mainland and the Seven Islands, are now quite indistinguishable 
from the rest of the ‘Ellenes, except by their religious peculiarities and the 
fact that some of the families bear surnames indicating a Latin origin. 

* Athens still contains a few Turkish buildings, mostly mean, but the 
principal one, formerly a mosque, which adjoins the north-west angle of 
the so-called Stoa of Hadrian, and is, like most Turkish mosques, a de- 
praved imitation of the design of a Byzantine church, has some architec- 
tural pretensions, and cannot have been wanting in internal effect. It is 
to be hoped, from an historical point of view, that these buildings will not 
be allowed entirely to disappear, 
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allowed to disappear, and which, from so many points of view, 
claim both a careful preservation and a respectful study. 

Of the ancient churches of Athens, some have entirely dis- 
appeared and been replaced by entirely new buildings; the 
sites of some are still marked by traces of foundations or by 
some little commemorative shrine; of others, no vestige or 
monument remains. A second class are those which are still 
in use, but have undergone changes and restorations very 
detrimental to their antiquarian and artistic interest, especially 
as regards iconography. A third class are those which are in 
ruins. With these last alone the present paper proposes to 
deal, taking first of all the Christian remains found in buildings 
actually classical, and then the ruined and ruinous churches, 
The group is small, and it is hoped that no monuments of the 
kind, actually existing within the limits of the present city, (to 
which these notes must be strictly confined,) will be omitted, 
though there may, on the other hand, still possibly be some 
remains within private buildings which have escaped notice. 

Before, then, turning to the existing but ruined monuments 
of Athens of purely Christian origin, it is interesting to regard 
those which, as already stated, are associated with heathen 
sites. The Christians who first obtained possession of these 
sites seem to have been animated by a feeling that, having 
once been dedicated to religion, they ought to remain dedicated 
to it still. It will, indeed, be found an almost invariable rule in 
Greece that where there is a church, for the position of which it 
is otherwise hard to account, it is found to be placed upon the 
site of a temple, of which some remains, if only a few broken 
columns, are still visible. The conversion of the dedications 
seems to have been directed by a similar principle. Sometimes 
the attribute venerated in the heathen deity is venerated in 
the object of Christian reverence which also possesses it. The 
chapel at Colonos which is believed to mark the sanctuary of 
the Eumenides, where Oidipous knew at length that his sorrows 
were ending, still bears the name of the House of Mercy (Oikos 
Eleousa). Thus the shrine of Zeus the Saviour becomes the 
Church of the Most Holy Saviour, the Virgins Athena and 
Artemis give place to that Virgin whom all generations shall 
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call blessed, and who is the same who, in another phase, suc- 
ceeds Demeter as ‘the All-Holy One of Germination’ (Panagta 
Blastdérou or Blasdrou), the Twelve Gods are supplanted by 
the Twelve Apostles, and St. Nicolas instead of Poseidon is in- 
voked as mighty on the sea. The heroes of antiquity, such as 
Theseus, yield to the triumphant heroes of Faith, such as 
George.* Sometimes none but a phonetic reason is apparent,. 
as where Elios is replaced by Elias, and Dionysos by Dionysios. 

One of the most interesting of these conversions is that of 
the large grotto in the cliffs of the Acropolis, immediately above 
the theatre of Dionysos, and just under the two large isolated 
columns which formerly bore two of the votive tripods received 
as prizes in the choragic contests and afterwards dedicated in 
thanksgiving to the god. This cave appears in the earliest 
times to have been sacred to Artemis under her title of Goddess 
of the Chase (Diktynna). Thrasyllus, after his choragic victory, 
adorned it with a beautiful marble facade, on the top of which 
was a statue which seems to have supported the hallowed 
tripod. Pausanias saw in it the representation of Artemis and 
her brother Apollo slaying the children of Niobe. Athenian 
mothers took their children there to seek for them protection 
from the power and pity of the goddess; and when it was 
turned into a church in honour of the Virgin of Christian 
veneration, they took them there still, to put them under her 
protection instead. The statue, become headless and armless, 
was taken away by Lord Elgin, and is now in the British 
Museum; and soon after its removal the facade was destroyed, 
with the exception of the threshold and a few large pieces of 
the marble. About 1818 the cave became a stronghold, and 
the greater part of the buildings of the church were then de- 
molished ; the altar, however, according to Pittaces, was taken 
to the subterranean church of St. Marina, near the Observatory, 
probably from an idea of keeping it still inacave. Thither 





* The Theseum was formerly a church of St. George, but has now been 
stripped, for no apparent reason, of all Christian character, although the 
ungainly alterations in the east end remain unaltered, and the building is 
used for nothing but to shelter a few stray antiquities which would be 
better seen elsewhere, 
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tle devotion has followed it, and mothers bring their children, 
practising the singular ceremony of taking off the clothes in 
which they have been present at Mass, and dressing them in 
new ones before legving the church. The original grotto con- 
tains now only a few remnants of the church, and a few sacred 
pictures, of which the coarsest and most modern, as well as 
most prominent, represents the Assumption, the titular Feast of 
the Shrine (Aug. 15). Its name is the Panagia Chrysospelistissa, 
‘the All-Holy One of the Golden Grotto’—the epithet ‘golden’ 
probably having relation to some decorations which have 
perished. This chapel lends a most striking feature to one of 
the noblest of all Athenian landscapes. As the city is ap- 
proached from Old Phaleron on a fine moonlight night in 
summer, amid the glorious combination of nature and art, pro- 
bably unequalled upon earth, and the singular and admirable 
variety of lights with which it is enhanced, the lamps burning 
in the sacred grotto shine out from the wild cliffs of the Acro- 
polis like a fiery star. 

The cave is, roughly speaking, a sort of square. The floor 
rises rapidly from the entrance in a series of five broad sloping 
steps, and at the back the rock forms a sort of shallow terrace 
about seven feet high. The surface exhibits everywhere signs 
of cutting, which probably date from Pagan times. Within 
the remains of the ancient fagade, and after the first step or 
level, seems to have been the wall of the church, with a door 
in the middle, which was approached by steps, now entirely 
destroyed. Of this wall only the eastern half remains. It pre- — 
serves one jamb and part of the threshold of the door, and is 
marked by a large medieval picture of St. Nicolas, nearly 
effaced by visitors’ names. Above the picture is a little 
window. A small wall like a buttress may perhaps have 
formed one side of a porch. It bears the remains of a very 
well executed figure ot St. John the Baptist, by the same 
hand as the St. Nicolas; behind it, the plaster is very rough, - 
and there may have been a cupboard or closet, certainly not 
an exposed place. The door, on the jamb of which is a 
mutilated picture of St. Spyridon, is considerably raised above 
the surface of the rock, and must have opened upon a levelled 
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floor, formed by filling up the slope northwards, and thus ob- 
taining, on the breadth of three of the ascending steps, the 
necessary space for the chapel. Immediately on the right on 
entering, against the inside of the wall, and quite beneath - 
the level of the former floor, is a large sarcophagus, now 
empty, lidless, and broken, but evidently in its place, and 
doubtless once containing the body of some pious Christian 
specially connected with the chapel. On the wall above, 
west of the window, is the half-length figure of some 
Bishop-Saint, looking eastward. The name can no longer be 
read, but in the hands is a scroll on which is written an 
abbreviated phrase from the prayer of the First Antiphon in the 
Greek Mass—‘For Thine is the might, and Thine is the 
kingdom, the Father’s, and the Son’s. At the east end of 
this wall there is an indication of a partially apsidal form having 
been given to the sanctuary. The chapel itself was bounded 
on the north by another wall, towards which the floor must 
have risen a little. It is to a great extent entire. In the 
middle of it are the remains of a picture by another artist, 
representing the three angels entertained by Abraham sitting 
at a table, a subject which is largely used in Oriental art to 
indicate the Holy Trinity. This picture must have directly 
faced the outer door, and just to the east of it are the indica- 
tions of the screen, probably a light one of wood, which has 
joined the outer wall close to the door, on the immediate right 
of any one entering. Towards the east, that is, at the north- 
east corner of the sanctuary, are the remains of an arch 
opening into a natural hollow of the rock adorned by a small 
niche, (possibly of pagan times), which seems to have been 
adapted as the Chapel of the Credence. In the west end of 
this north wall is a large arch, the spandrils of which have 
been adorned with painting, now terribly destroyed. That to 
the right represents St. John the Evangelist, and is very 
remarkable on account of the draperies, which show a close 
study of the classical sculpture. It is possibly of the twelfth 
century. The arch itself leads into a large hollow in the rock, 
in the lower part of which an opening nearly closed shows a 
large crevice or continuation of the cave. This crevice, 
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singularly enough, seems to have escaped the notice of anti- 
quaries. To the right a flight of steep steps leads up to the 
rock terrace already mentioned, which, in the days of the 
church, must have formed a sort of gallery. It now contains 
only a few sacred pictures, of which one, broken in two, and 
deeply begrimed, is a remarkable work of early Byzantine art, 
executed upon a ground of silver leaf. 

When the Parthenon came into use as a church the changes 
made init seem to have been very slight. What they precisely 
were is a matter of dispute.* In any case, however, it is certain 
that the principal entrance was transferred from the east to the 
west end, the east end was closed, and the new sacred objects 
were placed at the east end of the hekatompedon instead of at 
the west, where the ancient ones had stood. At this time the 
opisthodomos was first thrown open to the public and became 
a kind of narthex. It is precisely the western part of the opis- 
thodomos which is the only portion of the cella now left stand- 
ing—to any considerable height. The polished internal sur- 
face of these walls is covered with Christian paintings, which, 


although in a lamentable state of decay, and additionally 
marred in consequence of having been plastered over by the 





* It depends upon disputed questions concerning the original arrange- 
ment of the building, such as, Had the opisthodomos originally any 
entrance from the west? Had it any opening into the hekatompedon, and, 
if so, was it by a door in the middle, behind the chryselephantine image, 
or by two doors close to the north and south walls? Did the arcades of 
internal columns originally run round behind the image, or was what 
Wheler saw the remains of a Christian gallery for women? The original 
east door appears also to have been at some time destroyed, for the purpose 
of making it wider (Qu. into a round-headed sanctuary arch ?) and a small 
apse thrown out eastward, partially engaging the two central pillars of the 
pronaos. .Without going into these questions, the writer cannot but ex- 
press the belief that the latter changes must have been so prejudicial to 
the artistic merit of the building that he is disinclined to ascribe them to the 
time of the original conversion, especially as the desired end could have been 
equally obtained by simply closing the great East door, and filling up the 
inside of the doorway within. The apse was adorned with a gold mosaic, 
the principal figure of which was a representation of the Blessed Virgin. 
When the Parthenon became a mosque, this mosaic was spared, seemingly 
from some superstitious motive, and some scraps of it were still lying about 
within living memory. 
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Turks, enable the student to recognise the hands of at least 
two artists of different periods, and one portion of which—viz. 
that on the north wall—is unrivalled in interest among the 
paintings of Athens. The style indicates a very early period, 
even if these designs do not actually date from the period of 
the conversion of the building to Christian uses. The paintings 
on the west and south walls are much later; the wall is | 
there marked out into large rectangular divisions by strong red 
lines, surrounded by busts enclosed in large red circles. The 
spaces inside the straight lines have been filled with pictures 
of Scriptural subjects, in large masses of paint, backgrounds 
and all, on a much smaller scale than that of the busts, and 
the inside of the circles containing the busts has likewise been 
painted over. Of the subjects, only a few isolated figures and, 
to the south of the door, the group commonly called the 
Epitaphios Threnos, can be made out. The manner in which 
the paint has been applied to the surface shows a most painful 
want of appreciation of the precious beauty of the material, 
and was perhaps partly caused by the desire to efface the 
earlier designs, of which, however, a few traces seem to be still 
recognisable. The whole bears the marks of having been 
restored at different times, and a bit of decoration at the south- 
west angle is about as bad as can be imagined. Even the 
north wall has not escaped restoration. The work is in such a 
state that it is not easy to judge very accurately of the original 
colours employed, but a coarse green which appears in some 
places has every sign of being an addition, and much doubt 
must be felt as to a purple, chiefly conspicuous in the heavy 
line of demarcation drawn between the figures of the lower 
and of the two upper tiers, which is itself somewhat suspicious. 

That the interior walls of the Parthenon, as well as of similar 
buildings, were painted, is known, and the peculiar manner of 
treatment is a study of much interest. The principle of the 
ancients in such matters was the same as that which prevailed 
in the best period of art of Western Christendom—the French 
art of the thirteenth century. Where the material was stone 
or plaster, it was entirely covered with paint and colour; but 
where it was in itself precious and beautiful, as marble or ivory, 
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the colour was only used in lines and isolated spots such as the 
folds of drapery, and thus, like a face-patch upon a delicate 
skin, enhanced instead of concealing the beauty of the surface. 
The remarks of classical writers and what is known of the pig- 
ments employed, alike lead us to recognise a small but admir- 
able expression of these principles in the exquisite picture of 
women playing at knuckle-bone, executed in deep red lines 
upon a white marble slab, which forms one of the artistic 
treasures of the great museum at Naples.* 

That the original paintings of the inner walls of the heka- 
tompedon were thus treated on an heroic scale, is, antecedently, 
almost overwhelmingly probable, and it is therefore a fact of 
the deepest artistic interest to find that such is the treatment 
adopted upon the north wall of the opisthodomos by the 
Christian artist. The conclusion is almost inevitable that when 
he was employed to decorate the virgin surface of the walls 
of the opisthodomos, he imitated the ancient decoration of 
the hekatompedon. In striking conformity with the great 
picture by Polygnotus at Delphi, described by Pausanias, 
the whole is divided into three tiers, above a space at 
the bottom which doubtless contained indications of a 
dado. The lower tier of figures, as has been remarked, is 
separated from the others by a line of decoration of more 
doubtful antiquity. The figures themselves are rather above 
life-size. They are boldly sketched in red. Whether a sort 
of orange has also been employed is difficult to tell, on account 
of the tone which the Pentelic marble itself assumes after the 
lapse of ages. These figures are not even united in groups, as 
in the work at Delphi, but stand simply facing the spectator in 
attitudes of repose and dignity. That names were originally 
attached to them is probable, but if so, they have disappeared, 
and the whole work is indeed in such a condition of decay that 





* To the student of English medisval art, this classical treatment is of 
special interest as being doubtless the source whence are derived those 
wall-paintings in red, assisted with yellow and black, upon a white surface, 
with which so many of the English churches are adorned. 
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it affords little more than indications from which it is possible 
to recognize the principles upon which it has been executed. 

On the western exterior wall of the Parthenon, south of the 
door, and at a considerable height from the ground, is a small 
medieval sketch in red outline, which seems to have represented 
the Blessed Virgin and Child enthroned, with an Angel 
approaching on either hand. On the opposite (north) side are 
several inscriptions in black letter (Gothic), but they are now 
apparently illegible. 

The ancient fountain, Klepsydra, at the lower part of the rock 
of the Acropolis, nearly underneath the cave of Pan, is covered 
by some Christian remains. The fountain is reached by a long 
series of ruinous steps, descending from close to the base of the 
ugly Roman pedestal in front of the Pinakothéke of the 
Propylaia. It isa small dark cell or grotto, so small that it is 
difficult to believe that it could ever have been used as a church. 
The sides and rounded roof are plastered and covered with 
frescoes, which are obscure almost beyond recognition. They are 
much decayed. It is so dark as to make it hard to see them ; 
and to hold a candle to them tends still more to blacken them by 
the smoke. There seem to be at least two layers of plaster, both 
painted. On the north side is a Christ enthroned between two 
Saints; that to the east being a Bishop or Priest. At the east 
end (close to the door) a figure is said to be that of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

The building now commonly called the Stoa of Hadrian* 
affords a remarkable instance of Byzantine painting upon plaster. 
From some of the details it would appear to be as late as the 
fifteenth century, but it is of great intrinsic merit and shows 
a thoughtful study of the antique. The actual structure to 





* The weed-grown enclosure behind the cobblers’ stalls, where these 
paintings are, is full of ancient fragments, many of which relate to the 
Eleusinian mysteries. If they were found in the neighbourhood, they 
supply a clue to the position of the Eleusinion, and hence of the Agora. 
It is interesting to note that the distance is not great to the Parish Church 
of the Panagia Blastérou, the title by which the Blessed Virgin usually 
succeeds Demeter. 
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which these works belonged was probably the church of St. 
Michael (Asomatos Taxiarches), which is supposed to have been 
standing as late as 1840, although it is impossible to conjecture 
how a church can have been placed in this exact position, except 
upon the hypothesis that this was one of the very rare instances 
in which an Oriental church is turned to the North instead of the 
East.* The remains, such as they are, seem patient of no other 
idea, unless that the place was a mere oratory, which seems still 
less likely. They occupy the south end of the part of the Stoa 
now visible, viz., that to the north side of the West gate, and 
enclose two of the seven great smooth monolithic columns of 
cippolino marble. A third column is engaged in a mass of rough 
stonework bearing traces of plaster and paint, which seems to 
be the remains of the north wall of the church, and is now 
broken off just where it shows the commencement of an apse of 
elegant form, adorned with a small side apse or niche at its 
south-east corner. This apse directly faces what seems to have 
been the main door, upon the south, the side-posts of which 
are small ancient fluted columns, both plastered and painted 
over with red flute-like streaks, the eastern resting against 
the great spur to the north of the gate of the Stoa, and the 
western against the survivor of the great fluted Corinthian 
columns outside. South of these again the wall of the Stoa 
shows traces of a porch or exonarthex. On the hypothesis of a 
Northern Orientation the two cippolino monoliths must have 
filled the places of two of the four piers of the dome (supposing 
there to have been one), and the two opposite piers were probably 
of rough stone, plastered and painted, the desire for harmony 
with which perhaps accounts for the beautiful surface of the 
cippolino itself having been, at least in the case of the Southern 
monolith, plastered and painted also. The wall of the Stoa 
between the two cippolino columns bears traces of some late and 
very inferior painting, of which it is hard to conjecture the sub- 
ject; the pictures to which we now draw attention are in what 
seems to have been the Narthex, between the southern cippolino 





* Another instance will be noticed in the side chapel of the church of the 
Megdle Panagta in the Bazaar. 
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column and the spur; the shape of the painting in this case, as 
in the next bay, shows the roof to have been arched, but much 
higher than in the central bay. The plaster does not reach the 
angle, and the space so left was doubtless filled with masonry. 
The remains of painting at the side of the door, above the level 
of the lintel, seem to indicate a composition again much larger, 
facing the altar, and filling the end of a large arched roof some- 
what similar to the nave of a Western church. The West side 
doubtless corresponded to the East. That at least several more 
paintings by the same hand as the one entire work and one frag- 
ment which still remain, have been irrevocably lost to art, is well- 
nigh certain, and the fact is a most melancholy proof of the 
absence of knowledge and culture when they were allowed to 
perish.* 

The subject of the painting over the door it is now impossible 
to tell, as only a very small part remains, representing several 
figures in long robes (Qu. Jewish Priests?), and two Roman 
soldiers in the background. It may have been a Crucifixion. 
The colouring, without being glaring, is exceedingly bright. 
The picture is raised upon a broad band now grey, but once 
possibly black, upon which are a series of busts in circles, 
surrounded by foliage, and linked together by wreaths. This 
band, which is about twelve feet above the ground, and has 
surmounted some painted decoration (apparently a row of figures) 
now destroyed, is continued under the remaining picture. The 
colour is here indistinguishable from black, and the general effect 
is extremely suggestive of much of the Pompeian decoration. 
The circles are here united, not by wreaths, but by roses. The 
circles are alternately grey and russet, and each consists of three 
shades, lightening from the centre to the circumference. They 
bear half-length figures of martyrs, in varying attitudes, and very 
well executed. Of the five remaining, only the names of the 
second and fourth—Akindynos and Elpidephoros—are entirely 
legible; the others read *** mardarios, *** iasios, and Aph*** . 





* Of course, in this and some other cases, the church could hardly have 
been allowed to remain to block up the colonnade, but the paintings 
should have been removed and preserved. 
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The large picture above is divided by a perpendicular line into 
two portions, representing respectively two of the scenes in the 
Garden—the Agony and the Betrayal. The skill with which the 
effect of night is here given is very striking; its obscurity had to 
be avoided, and recourse has therefore been had to its other 
remarkable characteristic, that, namely, of depriving objects of 
their colour. In contrast to the bright, almost brilliant, colour 
of the day-scene, these pictures are almost entirely in shades of 
grey and dull red. The ground in both cases is a dull slate- 
colour, and in both cases there is a conventional landscape of 
rocks in brick-dust red. 

The lower foreground of the first half is mainly occupied by 
the group of the Apostles sleeping, the attitudes varied and com- 
bined with great ingenuity, while a small amount of yellow and 
purple tint has been introduced into some of the draperies to 
prevent confusion. On the left, the grey figure of Christ 
advances to reproach them. Higher up, withdrawn from the 
group below, is the Christ again, still grey, kneeling in prayer, 
bowed down with sorrow. But it is in the treatment of the last 
scene of the Agony that the thoughtful power of the artist is 
most fully manifested. As the most sacred, it is the highest and 
the most retired, but at the same time, by a skilful change in 
colour, it most attracts the eye. At the top of the composition, 
farthest withdrawn behind and above the group in the foreground, 
the Christ kneels once more alone in prayer, pourtrayed in black 
and red; the figure upright, the face thrown upwards, the arms 
extended and half-raised; and an angel, appearing from the 
darkness on the right, in the colouring of black and red, which 
marks the group apart, holds the Cross before His eyes. 

In the scene of the betrayal, on the spectator’s right, the same 
dull red landscape is continued. In the right hand corner, but 
as an episode altogether inferior in importance to the principal, 
Peter is cutting off the ear of Malchus. The middle of the 
composition is filled with the armed multitude, in front of whom 
Judas is giving the kiss. In the treatment of the large mass of 
figures it has evidently been remembered that the individuals of 
a moving crowd leave a less distinct impression upon the eye, 
unless particularly followed, than those of a group in stillness ; 
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accordingly, each figure is drawn carefully, so that it can be 
followed when attention is given to it, but there is not the same 
variation in tints as in the group of the Apostles sleeping. The 
figures in the upper part of the other composition are counter- 
balanced by an half-length figure of David, who, as it were from 
the remoteness of prophecy, contemplates the event which the 
scroll in his hand predicts, and whose presence enforces on the 
spectator the remembrance of the supernatural importance of the 
scene. He is, as it were, peering over the mountains, and a 
certain amount of brighter red in the grey of his garments 
saves the equality of the compositions on both sides. 

Within the same group of ancient remains to which the term 
‘Stoa of Hadrian’ is vaguely applied, is the Church of the 
Megdle Panagia. It is in the very midst of the Bazaar, behind 
the row of shops, and a little west of the wretched clock-tower 
by which Lord Elgin chose to commemorate his removing from 
Athens the most valuable sculptures in the city. The days of 
this church are probably numbered, and it is already in such a 
state of ruin that there is little to preserve ; but the fact lends 
an additional interest to it at the present moment.* As soon as 
the new Public Markets of Athens are completed, the Bazaar 
will be entirely suppressed, and the area now occupied by 
it given over to the excavations of the Archwological Society, 
who are not likely in this case to falsify their reputation that the 
first thing they always do is to pull down a church.t The gain 
accruing to historical science and in all probability to art, from 
the demolition of the actual Bazaar, will certainly be very great, 
and that to the beauty and interest of Athens hardly less so. 
The extraordinary amount of rubbish accumulated on the spot is 





* These words are left as they were written, but since they were put on 
paper, an accidental conflagration has burnt out the whole of this part of 
the Bazaar. Lord Elgin’s clock-tower has been pulled down. The Church 
of the Megdle Panagia was much injured and blackened. Fortunately, 
very careful and excellent water-colour drawings of the decoration of the 
dome had just been made by the Swiss artist, M. E. Gilliéron of Athens. 
The scaffolding he had used was still standing in the church, and assisted 
by its conflagration, to complete the ruin of the frescoes. 


+ It has very likely already disappeared. If so, the above is the 
description of a thing of the past, 
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shown by the fact that the floor of the church is some fifteen 
feet below the present level of the ground. 

The visitor, after passing between two of the booths, descends 
a flight of seven steep steps, and finds himself standing before a 
row of three ancient (fluteless) pillars with Doric capitals, ending 
on his right hand (east) in an attached pilaster, the whole still 
supporting the origina] architrave, upon which now stands the 
simple medizval belfry, of a regular Gothic design, consisting of 
a simple pointed arch, the space above which has been decorated 
with three porcelain plates inserted in the stone-work. This 
colonnade was formerly beautifully adorned with living vines, 
but the whole place has of late years suffered severely by fire. 
Passing between the middle columns, a descent of eleven still 
steeper steps conducts to the marble pavement of the church, 
through a terrace of loose stones with which the Southern aisle is 
now filled, and above which the top of a little recess in the usual 
position of the diakonikén can just be seen. The aisle is only 
some seven and a half feet broad, and the niche in question is 
north of the centre. The church itself is about twenty-four feet 
long, exclusive of the apse, by twelve broad, and is thus exactly 
a double square. Of this the Western square is roofless, and con- 
tains the great West door, now closed on the outside, and which 
centres, not with the nave, but (nearly) with the whole breadth, 
including the aisle. It has a white marble lintel, carved on the 
outside. The Eastern square is covered by what remains of the 
dome, still supported by the Eastern and Northern arches; the 
South-west pier has given way, causing a portion of the dome to 
fall, and there now remains of that pier only the lowest block. 
The Eastern piers are slightly marked on each side in the place 
where the screen has apparently been fitted. This screen must 
have been very slight, seemingly of wood, not more than between 
seven and eight feet high, and possibly altogether a later addition 
to the building. This latter conjecture is all the more probable 
because it presents the unique feature of the diakonikén having 
no internal access to the bema, if, indeed, the recess at the east 
end of the aisle was the diakonikén. The apse is drawn from 
another arch, eastward of the piers of the dome. It is well 
formed and high. The credence is represented in it by a small 
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niche, very like a Western piscina, of which the piety. of the 
present proprietors continues to make a sort of little shrine.* 
The interior of the apse has all been plastered and painted, but 
these decorations have now almost entirely perished ; in the upper 
part seems to have-been the usual figure of the Blessed Virgin, 
holding her Child upon her knees, enthroned between Saints 
Michael and Gabriel, and below, above a low dado of about two 
feet high, a group of Sainted Bishops, three upon each side, 
approaching the Sacrament, lying upon an altar in the midst. 
The most interesting part of the iconography is the dome, 
which has no proper clerestory, but has had four small windows, 
pierced in its lower part, producing somewhat the same effect. 
The decorative treatment of domes is always an interesting and 
difficult matter when a single connected subject including figures 
is attempted, as it is not easy to find any great variety supplying 
a central subject and a series of concentric groups surrounding 
it.t The idea of this dome is very happily conceived. The 
thought is taken from the three last of the Psalms, which form 
together the group called collectively the Ainoi, and so popularly 
known and used; texts from this group are abundantly intro- 
duced into the borders and upon the open spaces of the deep blue 
background which prevails throughout the treatment. In the 
centre is the Christ, not, as usual, a bust, but full-length, 
enthroned, with His feet resting upon the mystic winged wheels. 
Next come a series of nine semi-circles pointing inwards, and 
containing representations of the nine Orders of the heavenly 
Hierarchy, the names being inscribed in the spandrils between 
the semi-circles. The scale of the figures is less than that of the 
Christ. Underneath the Angelic Hierarchy and above the win- 





* This shrine and its ornaments escaped in the last fire, in a very singular 
manner, which seems to have been regarded by many as miraculous. 
Crowds visited it, and numberless tapers were lighted before it. 


+ The domes of St. Mark’s at Venice are a splendid example of varied 
ingenuity in such devices, but one of the largest collections of such designs 
will be found in the Abbatial church of Phaneroméne in Salamis, a church 
which presents a most perfect and remarkable scheme of Byzantine icono- 
graphy, not, it is true, of early or medizeval execution, but closely conser- 
vative of the ancient rules, 
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dows is a great circle representing the firmament, in which the 
signs of the Zodiac are figured at regular intervals, and in which 
are the sun, moon, and stars (Ps. cxlviii. 3). The positions 
of the sun and moon seem intended to mark the date 
of the Assumption (August 15). Between the windows 
are the terrestrial subjects (7). To the south of the East 
window are representations of the dragons, like classical hydras ; 
then come the deeps, as whirlpools, and strange conventional 
forms of the fire, hail, snow, ice, and stormy winds; then begin 
the mountains and al] hills, the fruitful trees and all cedars,— 
and here the dome has unfortunately given way. The next thing 
is a band of Jews (14), to the north of the West window, next to 
whom are a group of praiseful saints supporting a typical church 
(cxlix. i.) Beyond this, time has been hard upon the paintings, — 
but there are still perceptible a band of virgins giving praise in 
the dance, and groups of musicians singing with instruments 
(cl.) The spandrils of the dome seem to have been occupied, 
as usual, by the four Evangelists. 

To the north side of the main church is another, which 
presents the very unusual feature of being turned, not towards 
the East but towards the North, being at right angles to the main 
building. This church centres almost exactly with the main 
dome, and is entered from under the North arch supporting it, 
by a low door in a wall constructed almost entirely of massive 
classic fragments. To the West seems to have been a kind of 
narthex, twenty feet long by ten broad (with a few inches over), 
covered by a roof sloping from East to West, and opening into the 
narthex or western half of the main church by a pointed arcli 
supported against the west wall by a column with an Ionic 
-capital, This narthex has an external door, and also an internal 
one opening into the west side of the Northern church, centred 
with its own internal length, and thus directly opposite one 
another. The interior of the Northern church itself is a square 
of about eleven feet. The east wall is mainly a fine classical 
construction in situ, and the north the same, containing a round 
arch—both remarkably perfect. In the angles have been the 
piers of the pointed arches supporting the dome, of which a por- 
tion remains on the north side. The form of the dome is of 
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great boldness and elegance, with a graceful clerestory pierced 
by high lancet windows. It seems to have been perfect until a 
recent fire, when most of it fell, and the rest is now so blackened 
that the paintings cannot be deciphered. The small round- 
headed classic arch of which we have spoken, five and a half feet 
broad by three deep, is the entrance of the apsidal Sanctuary, the 
chord of which is also of five and a half feet. This apse is 
roughly constructed, and has been plastered. It is pierced by 
one small window in the middle. It still contains the altar, 
which is, like many others in Athens, a piece of a classical 
column. 

Before turning to the ancient churches of Athens, now in 
ruins, which, although they may mark classical sites, are not 
accommodated in classical buildings, it is well to consider for a 
moment the principles of the two main systems of design upon 
which such buildings are constructed, viz., the Basilican and the 
domed or Byzantine. It is true that the smallest churches, 
whether ancient or modern, are a mere oblong room with a round 
arched roof, a door at the west end, and a small apse with a 
window, the sill of which often forms the altar, at the east ; of 
these, however, the examples in the city are not numerous, and 
the form is so exceedingly simple that it can hardly be said to 
have any style at all. By the Basilican form is here meant a 
design comprising a nave with an aisle, separated from it by 
pillars, upon one or both sides, and no dome. This is the shape 
familiar to the Western Christian in Gothic architecture. It is 
well known to be an adaptation to the purposes of Christian 
worship of the Basilicas or halls of the ancient Romans, and an 
unbroken series of examples from within pagan times downwards 
could be cited through classical, Romanesque, Norman, and 
Gothic, one of the most interesting being the magnificent church 
built by Constantine himself at Bethlehem, and still intact and 
in use there. But the adherence of the Occidentals to this form 
has condemned it in the eyes of the Greeks of to-day. There 
are hardly any monuments of it in Athens which have been 
saved from ruin,* and the ruins themselves are sometimes of so 





* Of these may be cited the churches of the Mega Monasterion (vulgarly 
called the ‘ Megalo Monastéri’) and of St. Philip. Modern examples are 
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fragmentary a character that the actual form is matter of uncer- 
tainty. Where, however, there are no transepts, it may safely 
be assumed that there was no dome,* nor is it hard to perceive 
when the ground plan has not been based upon the central 
square. 

The plan of a Byzantine church, properly so called, is as 
unvarying as that of a Greek temple. The examples only 
differ from one another by addition or development, relative 
importance of features, or treatment of details. This plan con- 
sists essentially of a square. Within this square is described a 
cross with rather short arms, which leaves four small squares in 
the corners of the great one. At the internal angle of each of 
these small squares is a pillar or pier, and these four pillars or 
piers support a dome, which has usually some windows in the 
way of clerestory. The two side limbs of the cross form tran- 
septs furnished with large doors, which are now almost invariably 
walled up or at least kept closed. At the west end are three 
arches, one from the main limb of the cross; the others smaller 
and opening from the little squares. All three open into a sort 
of corridor, or ante-chapel, called the narthex, from which again 
open the external doors or door of the church, sometimes sheltered 
by an exonarthex or porch. At the east end is, in the middle, 
the Bema or Sanctuary, in the form of an apse, containing the 
altar. On the south of the Sanctuary is another but smaller 
apsidal chapel, centreing with the small corner square, and which 
is the Diakonikén or Vestry; on thenorth side another, exactly cor- 
responding, and which is the Prothesis or chapel of the Credence. 





very scarce, although there are one or two instances where some reason 
(probably the expense of the construction) has caused the omission of the 
dome in buildings otherwise pseudo-Byzantine. There is a small modern 
instance of the Basilican form in the little new church of St. Luke in the 
northern outskirts of Patissia, on a spot where there was formerly a 
monastery, and which is marked by abundant classical remains, among 
the rest a curious mosaic floor, the last remnants of which are just dis- 
appearing under the boots of the school children in whose playground it is. 

*i.e., originally ; a dome has sometimes been introduced into the 
middle of a Basilica, as in the Abbatial Church of the Blessed Virgin 
styled Phaneroméne (‘the Manifested’) in Salamis, the alterations of 
which date from the first half of the eighteenth century. 
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There is no chancel of the kind found in Latin churches.” 
The Sanctuary, the Credence, and the Vestry are now 
invariably cut off from the body of the church bya screen in 
the form of a wall pierced by three doors, one centreing with each 
apse, and the middle one consequently larger than the others. 
This screen is called the eikonostdsion or image-stand, and is a 
frame for pictures, that next the central door on the south being - 
the representation of our Lord, and, next, that of the Baptist ; 
the first to the north, the Blessed Virgin, and, next to her, 
the Patron Saint or the picture representing the subject of the 
Patronal Feast. The Sanctuary, Credence, and Vestry com- 
municate with one another behind the screen. 

This screen is now an essential feature in all Greek churches, 
and a considerable part of the comparatively small amount of 
Ritual with which the Orientals are burthened, consists of the 
directions for opening and closing the doors and going in and out 
of them. It is, however, of comparatively late introduction, and 
its position supplies an interesting test of antiquity or usage at a 
given time and place. Before the Iconoclastic persecution, the 
Oriental sanctuaries were partitioned off from the rest of the 
church only by balustrades similar to those used by the Latins 
(an interesting example of which exists in the ancient church, 
discovered in the excavations at Olympia), or, at most, by a 
balustrade surmounted by an open colonnade of pillars; and the 
altars were concealed, when concealed at all, only with veils 
such as the smaller one still used by the Armenians or those for 
which the fastenings can be detected on the baldaquins of some 
of the ancient churches of Rome. The Iconoclastic persecution 
is remarkable as one of the very few instances in which 
Mohammedan ideas have obtained a large popularity in Christen- 
dom, but the importance it has attained is probably less due to 





* The singers are simply grouped in front of the screen, either in one 
mass or in two separate bodies. In a few cases some architectural pro- 
vision for their accommodation is to be found, as in the great chureh of the 
Eternal Wisdom (‘St. Sophia’) at Constantinople, where they seem to 
have been placed under the two semi-domes nearest the screen, one band 
on either hand, 
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the gravity of the actual principles at stake than to the cruelty of 
the persecutors and the constancy of the sufferers. However that 
be, the representations which formed the immediate battle- 
field, forthwith became invested with an amount of prominence 
in the consideration of the victors which they have never attained 
in the West. Now, the mildest forms of Iconoclasm were 
the prohibitions against bringing the pictures into churches; 
hence the contrary practice of placing them, as a protest, upon 
pillars, either already existing or specially arranged, in front of 
the altar. Hence has grown the solid wall of images which now 
closes the view of at least the lower part of an Eastern church. 
In order to preserve the cruciform symmetry of the Byzantine 
architectural design, the sanctuary and its side-chapels or 
parabemata are now thrown back, and communicate with one 
another by doors pierced in their partition walls, while the image- 
stand itself coincides with the east side of the great square which 
forms the basis of the whole design. Such is at least the case 
in well-designed instances, although other and contrary modern 
instances, not so well designed, are to be met with. When, 
therefore, it is found that in an old church the image-stand has 
had to be erected in such a manner as to mutilate the funda- 
mental form of the church by impinging upon the great square, 
and even sometimes engaging or altogether concealing the 
easternmost pair of the four great columns or piers, the conclu- 
sion may generally be drawn that the church was designed when 
such a screen was not contemplated, either from simple antiquity 
or from peculiarities of local usage. 

The old churches at present existing in Athens are unfortun- 
ately capable of an exhaustive division into two classes—they are 
either in ruins or else the interiors have been newly plastered 
and. painted or white-washed in modern times. As already 
remarked, it is possible here to discuss only the first of these 
classes—viz., those in ruins. This ruined class are the most 
interesting from an archeological point of view, because they are 
the least altered and obscured as far as they remain ; they alone 
now supply any teaching upon iconography; and their very 
existence is so jeopardized, that the mere writing of these lines 
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may not improbably be a service to the public of a not-distant 
future. 

It is rumoured, for instance, that an enterprising speculator in 
new house-building has purchased, aud is about to destroy, the 
remains of the nunnery and church of St. Andrew. These 
buildings are within a stone’s-throw of the small Cathedral. The 
place is associated with the revered name of the widow lady 
Philothea, in the seventeenth century, but some of the details of 
the architecture and painting, especially of the refectory, seem 
to point to a much earlier date. Probably the buildings, which 
are clearly built for a monastic object, had fallen out of use, and 
were appropriated by Philothea to her own purposes. She 
carried on the education of girls in them for twenty years, and 
was finally murdered by the Turks, somewhere outside the city.* 
Her body was buried in the church, whence, since the wreck of 
the building, it has been taken to the new Cathedral, where it 
now lies buried in the diakonikon.f 

The Church of St. Andrew, now roofless, and with trees grow- 
ing within its area, stands in the middle of the court, surrounded 
by the monastic buildings, which are now tenanted by persons of 
the very humblest class, but who, out of their poverty, still keep 
lamps burning in the desolated sanctuary. This elegant little 
Basilica is one of the most graceful ecclesiastical buildings in 
Athens, but its architectural affinities are certainly with the Old 
Rome rather than with the New, and smack more of the First 
Constantine than of the Thirteenth ; and hence, doubtless, the 
neglect and indifference with which it meets. It appears to have 
possessed the remarkable Basilican feature of an atrium or court 
before the west end, which probably had the advantage of allow- 
ing the lay public access to the church without entering the 
court of the nunnery. The inhabitants of the nunnery, however, 





* Qu. in 1685 ? 

+ In the small old Cathedral may be seen an interesting painting of this 
venerable woman, presented of recent years by descendants of her family. 
It is dated 1703, and represents her as a martyr. It is placed, like the 
image of a Saint (so indeed she is styled upon it), upon a desk in front of 
the screen. 
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seem themselves to have had to pass through the corner of the 
atrium to enter the church, as there are signs of a door in the 
south side of the atrium, but none into the church except the 
three main portals. The size of the atrium, which is twenty-seven 
feet broad, it is now impossible to state with certainty, as it has been 
shaved off to straighten the street; there remain eleven feetof ruins, 
in which can be perceived several marble pillars. It may perhaps 
have been square. The facade is of the regular Basilican form, 
with three doorways of large hewn stones, square headed, and 
probably once crowned with ornamental tympana. Across the 
front is a row of holes for beams, which probably supported a 
slanting porch, like a penthouse, but for which has been substi- 
tuted (possibly in the time of Philothea) a small projecting porch, 
entirely covered with plaster and coloured. On the inside of this 
porch is represented, to the north, the Baptist pointing out to 
Andrew the Lamb of God (John i. 35), and, on the south, the 
call of the Apostle (Matt. iv. 18). Above the porch, equidistant 
between the row of beam-holes and the apex of the gable, is a 
double-lighted window about three feet high. The interior of the 
Basilica consists of a nave and aisles of three bays, the whole space 
being 27 feet broad by 27 feet long up to the line of the 
eikonostasion, and therefore an exact square, but the form of the 
aisle walls, which are entire, and the difference between the 
breadth of the nave and the calculable distance between the 
pillars, make it sufficiently evident that there cannot have been 
a dome. The aisle walls are ten and a half feet high, and 
pierced with three windows, at five feet from the ground, one 
opposite each bay ; these windows are one-light, and very small 
and simple, round-headed outside, but slightly pointed within. 
The aisle arches at the west end spring from attached pilasters 
or responds rather more than a foot square, and, like the columns, 
seven feet ten inches high. The arches have been pointed, and 
above them three clerestory windows on each side, one above each 
arch, the whole height of the wall being from eighteen to twenty 
feet, above which the gables rise another three or four feet. The 
roof has been of open timber, as appears from the decoration of 
the interior of both gables, and from the places once occupied by 
the beams towards the east end. 
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The Sanctuary and its parabemata occupy, of course, the east 
end, and are designed with remarkable grace. The walls of 
division project a foot beyond the place where the screen, or 
rather, the three screens (one to the Sanctuary, one to the Pro- 
thesis, and one to the Diakonikén), have been fixed, and thus 
supply two responds or attached piers, from which the arches 
spring, exactly answering to those at the west end, and leave free | 
the square upon which the eye rests on entering the nave. 
Within the screen the Sanctuary is slightly narrower than the nave, 
and the decoration has been different, thus sharply dividing it 
from the body of the church. The three chapels are six feet ten 
inches deep ; the apse of the Sanctuary, contracted by an arch, a 
farther semicircle of four and a half feet in radius, and those of 
the parabemata, which are filled in with stone tables, like window- 
sills, haif that size in every respect. Each parabema has also a 
side-table in an ogre-headed niche, like a Western ambry or 
piscina, in its external wall. Each apse has one small slit-like 
window, deeply splayed to the inside. The parabemata communi- 
cate with the bema by doors, which, on the side of the sanctuary, 
are of great elegance. In ground plan they are placed in seg- 
ments of a circle described from the centre of the bema between 
them, and radiating to the middle of the division-walls through 
which they are pierced. They are six and a half feet high to 
the top of the opening, and roundheaded, the lines being con- 
tinuous. The elevation of the whole is remarkably graceful. 
The apses of the parabemata are six feet ten inches high; that 
of the bema is eleven feet up to a beautiful but unpretending 
cornice of carved marble, above which comes the rounded part of 
the apse ; the rounded parts of all three are considerably stilted ~ 
(in architectural language), which causes the central one to rise 
to some five and a half feet more, instead of the four and a half 
only, to which the radius would properly entitle it. Above this 
central apse is a round-headed, splayed, one-light window, about 
three feet high, equidistant from the apices of the apse and of 
the gable. The screen itself has been a light division, doubtless 
of wood, and only about seven feet high, thus, while fulfilling its 
ritual object of veiling the altar, and its artistic duty of lengthen- 
ing and enriching the perspective, leaving to the eye the whole 
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length of the upper part of the building, and the benefit of the 
striking and noble scheme of iconography by which it is enriched. 

This iconographic scheme is so much obliterated by the 
weather, that only a small part of it can now be deciphered. 
The whole interior has been originally plastered and painted, 
with the exception of the portions in marble; the timber roof 
was doubtless also partially painted ; the floor, of which consider- 
able remains exist, has been of marble. Where the space on the 
walls was unsuitable for figures, diaper, of a rather Gothic tone, 
has been freely used. In the body of the church there has been 
a painted dado all round, immediately underneath the windows ; 
between them there seem to have been historical subjects, now 
hopelessly obliterated ; there are even traces of figure-painting on 
the under-sides of the arches. Of the clerestory walls and the 
spaces between the arches, there remains almost nothing, and 
absolutely no painting of which it is now possible to make out 
the subject. The west gable wall isa little better, but even here 
the subjects are not all beyond doubt. At each side of the main 
door, above the dado, is a standing saint, their heads above the 
lintel. The south side figure is a king. Were they Constantine 
and Helen? At the top a decorative line is carried across 
the gable on the level of the top of the side walls, which 
thus hits the double West window at about one-third of its 
height ; the painting above is obliterated. To this decorative 
line two lines are drawn from the sides of the door, and the 
whole space thus diviaed into three unequal divisions, each of 
which is again divided into two. On the south side, above the 
(?) Constantine, is Christ condemned to death, with Pilate washing 
his hands ; above, is the Carrying of the Cross. In the central 
division, the upper and main space is occupied by the Crucifixion ; 
below is an uncertain subject, possibly the Agony in the Garden. 
On the north side, at the top, perhaps the subject commonly 
called the Epitaphios Threnos or the Pieta, and below it, just 
above the (?) Helen, the Women at the Sepulchre. 

The painting of the Sanctuary is the most perfect, and 
abundantly shows that Art was here employed for its noblest aim, 
that of raising the mind through the senses, by the contemplation 


of things which are seen, to the contemplation of the things which 
VOL. VI. H 
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are not seen. The iconography is divided into three tiers—the 
lower, visible only within the sanctuary, aims at the edification of 
the ministers of the altar, the middle, visible to them and less 
perfectly to the people, sets forth the mystic power of the Liturgy, 
while the upper and heavenly subjects are ever before all. 
Taking them in this order, the remaining figures are as follows, 
those of the lower tier being raised on a dado about three feet 
high. After an effaced figure, comes, on the left (west) hand 
splay of the door leading from the sanctuary to the credence, the 
Deacon St. Philip, and, on the right, St. Stephen, both, like all 
the other Deacons, holding the Gospel-book. Above them, over 
the door, is a six-winged seraph. Within the apse itself are six 
sainted Priests, three on each side, clad in Mass-vestments, and 
holding scrolls of Liturgical texts in their hands, reverently 
approaching a pictured altar in the midst, upon which is the 
Sacrament, the Host appearing as a new-born Child lyiag upon the 
paten. Those to the north are Dionysios the Areopagite, Gregory 
the Theologian, and John Chrysostom; to the south, Basil the 
Great, Athanasius of Alexandria, and Jerome. The door of the 
Diakonikén is again marked with a seraph above; the Deacon to 
the left (east) side is too much destroyed to be recognised; that 
to the right is St. Lawrence. In the second tier comes first on 
each side a row of three half-length figures of Prophets in circles, 
and then, in full sight of most of the people, a remarkable freize, 
about equally above and below the line of the marble cornice of 
the apse. This freize represents Christ Himself, as the Bishop of 
our souls, sending forth (on the north) and welcoming (on the 
south) the Procession of the Great Entrance. He is in both 
cases clothed in Pontifical vestments and stands before an altar 
covered by a baldaquin. In the procession, the bread is repre- 
sented by a human body, similar to the images used by the 
Greeks upon Good Friday. The main design is founded upon 
the words of the Cherubic Hymn sung during the ceremony, 
‘about to receive the King of all invisibly attended by the 
Angelic armies,’ and thus, represented as it appears to the eye of 
faith, the heavenly and the earthly ministers are mingled in the 
ranks of the procession. Above this freize, on both sides, is a 
band of four six-winged seraphim, and above these again is a 
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large subject, surrounding the small single-light window, which 
pierces the clerestory of the sanctuary, on a different scale and 
level to those of the nave. These subjects are much defaced, 
but seem to be, on the north, the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
with the Prophet Joel as a half length from below, mystically 
present in the midst (Acts ii. 16.), and, on the south, the Nativity ; 
thus expressing the earthly manifestations of God the Holy 
Ghost, and God the Son. Above these, between the places of 
the four tie-beams which originally formed part of the sanctuary 
roof, are circles once containing half-length figures, possibly 
Martyrs. 

The East wall itself is treated with diaper outside the arch of 
the apse, to about half the height of thearch. Immediately over 
the arch is a Veronica, the face of the Saviour represented as im- 
printed upon a napkin; and in the two irregular spaces upon each 
side is the Annunciation, the Angel Gabriel being upon the north 
and the Blessed Virgin upon the south. In the same compart- 
ment with the Gabriel, but nearer the Veronica, and as an half- 
length in the architectural back-ground, the prophet Isaiah 
witnesses the fulfilment of his prophecy that the Virgin should 
conceive, and in the corresponding place on the other side, David 
regards his descendant. On each side of the gable window, 
above the line drawn from the level of the top of the side walls, 
is a sitting figure with an Angel kneeling before it. The 
northern is apparently the Saviour; the southern (perhaps the 
Blessed Virgin) is much defaced. Above the window is an half- 
length Angel with extended wings. : 

Within the apse itself, immediately below the cornice, is in the 
centre an altar covered by a baldaquin, with a figure of Christ, 
dressed as a Bishop, on each side, administering the Holy 
Communion to the Apostles, the Host to the north, and the 
Chalice to the south, the words of Institution being written 
above in each case. On the north side there are only five 
Apostles, the sixth outermost place on that side being taken by 
Judas, who is turning away. The inside of the semi-dome is 
lined with a border of nine Prophets, half-lengths in circles. In 
the centre of all, the largest figure in the church, is the Blessed 
Virgin enthroned, and, as the appointed channel of the Incar- 
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nation, manifesting her Divine Son on her knees. On the right 
(north) side of her throne stands Michael, and on the left (south) 
Gabriel. The parabemata have suffered greatly. In the semi- 
dome of the apse of the Prothesis, is a figure which may represent 
the Infant Christ as the Angel of the Covenant; north of the 
window an half-length of the Ecce Homo, and, on the other 
side, half-lengths of the Blessed Virgin and St. John the. 
Evangelist; to the north of the apse is a Deacon, above it an 
injured subject, perhaps the dream of St. Joseph, and behind the 
side table, Melchisedek. On the South wall, are, east of the 
sanctuary door, a Deacon, and west, a Priest; over these are two 
subjects—eastward, Christ meeting the women (Matth. xxviii. 9), 
and westward, the healing of the paralytic let down in his bed. 
Above these are a row of half-lengths of Sainted Bishops in 
circles. The paintings in the Diakonikén are almost entirely 
effaced; in the apse is, in the semi-dome an Angel (? Michael) 
and south of the window, St. James. 

The scale of the figures in the whole decoration varies very 
much, according to the importance of their position. It is ob- 
servable that David is added to the number of the sixteen 
Prophets, and, if it be Joel represented in the scene of the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost, there must be yet another—probably 
either Baruch or Solomon. 

An examination of the outside shows the whole building, 
including the atrium, to rest upon a graceful basement, the 
moulding of which, however, is not of a classical form. There 
are considerable indications of restoration at subsequent periods, 
and it is evident that the eastern part, consisting of the bema and 
parabemata, is not of the same period as the rest. The apses are 
not round externally but three-sided, and the base has been 
roughly adapted. It is possible that this portion of the church 
has been rebuilt, in order to insert an eikonostasion without 
destroying the grace of the interior—an object which certainly 
has in any case been beautifully attained. 

The refectory of the former nunnery is a large oblong room 
with an arched roof, immediately behind the church. It is now 
a rag-picker’s store, and in a condition of great dilapidation. It 
is entered by a pointed-arched door, and lighted by a single 
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window originally of the same form. On the floor lie one or two 
classical capitals. At the farther end, to the left of the centre, is 
a niche which seems to have been the seat of the Superior, or the 
Lectress, and a ruined stone bench runs round the 
greater part of the walls. The whole interior has been 
plastered and painted in oils, but at least half the pictures 
are destroyed. The lower part of the walls has been decorated 
with a painted dado,.covered with a black and red diaper on a 
white ground, and the splays of the door and window are similar, 
with the introduction of some yellow. Above the dado is a 
series of pictures separated one from another by red lines edged 
with white. They are onthe usual blackish-blue ground. They 
are unequal in merit, and seem to be of different dates. The 
ends and inner side of the hall have evidently had a line 
of standing figures. At the upper end, next a small niche 
in the centre, are three figures of men, the first in classical 
drapery, the two next the outer wall in sacerdotal vestments. In 
the inner wall, next one of two cupboard-like recesses, can be 
deciphered the figure and name of St. Demetrios. The best 
portion seems to have been a row of six female figures at the 
lower end, of which only the heads remain, and these in a very 
imperfect condition, the finest being that of St. Katharine, of 
whom alone the name is distinctly legible; the figure next her is 
perhaps marked Thekla. The colours in this portion have been 
managed with great skill. Against the black-blue ground, each 
head appears on a large aureola of bright, deep yellow, and 
wearing a crown of a Gothic form of the same colour. The 
complexions are very swarthy. The St. Katharine has dark 
hair, and shows round the neck the remains of a deep red 
drapery, admirably adapted in tone to the rest of the composition. 
The next figure had the hair differently arranged, and seemingly 
enclosed in a sort of cap underneath the crown, of a scarlet 
colour. Of the upper paintings at the ends and inner side of 
the hall there remain no traces sufficient to give an idea of the 
subjects, except a few well executed figures from the large 
composition at the upper end, which is separated from the lower 
by a band of black and white diaper between the red lines, and 
which seems to have represented the Last Supper. Along a 
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portion of the middle of the vault itself has been a line of busts 
enclosed in circles. On the outer side of the hall the works are 
much better preserved, but of very unequal merit. Close to the 
door are scenes of some legend, in which lions figure largely. Over 
the window seem to be remains of a landscape, above which is a 
portion of a composition of angels. From the form of this com- 
position, which now presents a small segment of a circle, it may: 
be conjectured that the middle of the vault in this part was 
occupied by a figure of Christ enthroned, surrounded by an 
aureola of angels. The two large spaces of the wall are occupied 
by large compositions rising from the dado into the vault. That 
between the window and the upper end represents St. John 
Klimakos standing with a group of monks in front of a church, 
and pointing to the mystic ladder upon which souls are ascend- 
ing, and which angels strive to uphold on the one side, while 
fiends endeavour to tear it down on the other. The disposal of 
the ladder, with regard to the shape of the surface on which the 
picture is executed, shows considerable skill. The other large 
picture, which occupies the middle place, is a sort of Tree of 
Jesse. Jesse sleeps at the roots; on the trunk above him are 
first David, then Solomon, and then the Blessed Virgin, with 
arms extended in prayer. This figure would be of great merit, 
were it not for the defective consideration of anatomy shown in 
the drapery of the lower parts of the body. Above the head of 
the Blessed Virgin is Christ. The peculiarity of this tree is that 
the figures in the branches, instead of being, as usual, the other 
Theopatores, are Prophets. They hold in their hands scrolls 
inscribed with texts. The names of Elijah, Elisha, Joel, and 
Isaiah are still decipherable. 

The scale of the figures in this hall, as in many other Byzantine 
examples of mural iconography, varies very much. Nearly all 
the figures have had the countenances mutilated, especially by 
the eyes being torn out, a phenomenon indicative of a visit from 
Turks at some period. 

At the south-east angle of the square containing the great 
‘Orologion, vulgarly called the Tower or Temple of the Winds, 
is the roofless and mutilated church of St. Spyridon. It stands. 
in the court-yard of a private house, and the whole of the north 
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aisle, including the Prothesis,,has been shaved off to straighten 
the street outside. On this side, therefore, what remains is closed 
by a rough wall. It would appear that the church must always 
have been built into the hillside to the South, but it is now more 
buried than ever by the accumulation of rubbish. Even the in- 
terior is, at the present moment, largely filled up with stones, but 
it seems about to become the object of greater care, and a stone- 
and-lime eikonostasion is actually in course of construction.* 
The church is entered by a single west door, over which was a 
small window ; both are now resolved by ruin into a single aper- 
ture. The internal length, to the step of the sanctuary, is 27 
feet, and the extreme breadth, including the South aisle, over 17 
feet, of which the aisle itself takes over 44 feet. Hence, again 
allowing for the diameter of the columns on the other side, it may 
be conjectured that the whole original internal breadth was about 
23 feet. The building seems, from the existing remains, to have 
had a vaulted stone roof throughout, without clerestory, and to 
have been completely plastered and frescoed ; unless indeed it be 
concluded from some indications in the aisle that there may have 
been there a wooden ceiling under the vault. It is perhaps im- 
possible to state dogmatically that there was neither clerestory 
nor dome ; but the first appears extremely improbable, and, if it 
existed, can only have been very partial ; of a dome, there are no 
indications, and certainly there were not the transepts which al- 
most invariably accompany it. Probably the light was given by 
a row of windows in the North aisle. 

The first part of the church, forming a sort of vestibule, 
has no aisles, which is the more remarkable, as_ the 
existing aisle, though not running quite so far West, 
exists westward of the point where it opens into the nave. 
This species of vestibule retains its roof to a great extent, 
and the frescoes are partially decipherable. On the West wall it- 
self have been painted, on the South, the Crucifixion, and, on the 
North, the Descent from the Cross. On the South wall, above a 
painted dado, are standing figures of SS. Charalampos, Katharine, 
Demetrios, and another whose name is illegible. In the middle 





* Last year, now doubtless finished, 
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of the vault is a band containing small busts in circles. Of these 
it is possible to read the names of Gideon, Malachi, and perhaps 
David. On the sloping side of the vault have been two tiers of 
subjects from the Life of Christ, divided into quadrangular 
pictures. Of these there remain, more or less, four on each side. 
The easternmost subject on the lower line to the south side is 
much damaged, but may have been the Mocking; that next the 
West wall seems to be Simon carrying the Cross, but, singularly — 
enough, before, not after, the Saviour. The two upper subjects 
are the Denial of Peter, and Christ before Pilate. On the north 
side, the lower subject next the West wall is the Woman at the 
Sepulchre ; the next is effaced beyond recognition. ‘The two up- 
per are the Entombment, and the Descent into Hell. The apse 
is three-sided on the exterior, and very well shaped within. 
Above the arch, on the north side, are painted two angels holding 
the representation of the Divine Countenance upon an handker- 
chief, commonly called a Veronica. This picture is visible from 
the street, and serves, even more than the glimpse through the 
barred window which occupies a portion of what was once the 
door from the Prothesis to the Bema, to awake in the passer-by a 
sentiment of reverence and regret towards the ruined sanctu- 
ary. The apse, in which lamps, tapers and incense are still 
burnt, contains the altar, composed of two large classical frag- 
ments. The upper of these, forming the holy table, is the re- 
versed base of a statue, the places for the feet of which still ap- 
pear underneath it. It bears an inscription in which can be read 
the name of Tiberius. The lower part of the apse wall has been 
decorated with a dado in conventional representation of hangings 
—the common design of which the lower part of the wall of the 
Sistine chapel in the Vatican offers one of the best known exam- 
ples. The drapery in this instance is white, with ornaments 
of deep, bright yellow, emphasised with brown lines. The 
other decoration of the walls has perished. In the semi-dome 
of the apse itself is represented the Blessed Virgin enthroned, 
with her son upon her knees. SS. Michael and Gabriel in 
Byzantine costumes of ceremony stand at her right and left 
respectively. The complexions of these figures are swarthy, and 
the whole are executed in tints of blue, red, and yellow, of a 
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somewhat subdued tone, against a background of the usual deep 
slatey blue, across the midst of which, however, in this instance, 
runs a very broad band of deep bright yellow. 

The aisle is separated from the nave by two spurs of wall, one, 
that already mentioned, forming the south side of what has been 
termed the vestibule, the other projecting from the East wall to 
the south of the apse. There are no indications of the existence 
of a diakonikén, nor are there now to be seen any traces of the 
position of the eikonostasion. This latter was probably slight, 
and almost certainly of wood, and can hardly have extended in 
any form across the south aisle. Between the two spurs are still 
standing the greater portion of two plain round pillars, the 
easternmost being of cippolino. The aisle is so filled with stones, 
and the walls so defaced and covered with dust that the amount 
of observations to be made upon it is very limited. The East end 
seems a plain flat wall. The most peculiar feature in it, and 
indeed, in the church, is that the South wall is regularly divided 
into three large pointed arched niches, exactly resembling the 
form of the recessed altar-tombs in Gothic churches. Whether 
they are really such tombs or not, it is impossible to determine 
without some clearance being made in the mass of stones in which 
they are half buried. The western is destroyed to such a point 
that it is impossible to judge of the decoration; the eastern, 
though much defaced, conveys the idea that it was very similar 
to the middle one. In this case the under side of the arch is 
white, covered with a rich diaper of yellow circles heightened 
with ornamental brown lines. On the back wall, the space is 
divided by an horizontal red line, at the spring of the arch, but 
the ground both above and below is uniformly the dull blue-black. 
Above, this colour is crossed by a broad band of the vivid yellow, 
and bears traces of a figure, the face of which is very well 
executed, but now so much effaced that the subject cannot be 
accurately ascertained. Below the red line are three standing 
figures, of which that on the spectator’s left still displays the 
name of Spyridon. 

The combination of colours in this church seems to have been 
very carefully studied. The uniform deep blue ground is strongly 
varied with yellow, and the latter runs on into the white of the 
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purely decorative portions. The colouring of the figures is rather 
subdued, the prevalent tints in the drapery being a dull blue and 
red. 

The roofless and ruinous church of the Presentation of Our 
Lord, half buried on the lower slopes uf the Acropolis, among 
the higher houses of the town, to the north of the cave of Pan, 
and north east of the Areivpagos, offers an interesting and . 
almost unique example of a piece of Gothic. In fact, it now 
shares this characteristic only with the little belfry of the Megale 
Panagia. This church of the Presentation seems to have had 
much in common with the Gothic church of St. John, of which 
the foundations alone are now perceptible in a mass of rubbish, 
but of which drawings are fortunately preserved in the Choix 
d’Eglises Bysantines en Grece by M. Couchaud.* They differ, 
however, in the fact that the church of the Presentation has an 
apse, whereas that of St. John presented the one example in 
Athens of a square projecting sanctuary.f 

The entire internal length of the church of the Presentation, 
exclusive of the apse, is about forty-one feet, and the breadth 
thirty-one. It may be surmised that it certainly had aisles, 
which seem to have been about seven feet broad. The internal 
walls bear traces of at least two coats of plaster, the earlier of 
which is the finest and was apparently frescoed. There are now 
no indications of a narthex or of a dome, and it seems most 
probable that, like St. John’s, it was lighted by a clerestory. 
At the west end are three doors, and another with a pointed 
arch in the north side, nearly twenty-one feet from the west 
wall. Between this door anc the west wall is a small window, 
and, on the outside, still west of this window, an heavy canopied 
niche resting on a marble slab with medieval carving, and 
seemingly meant to hold a religious picture. At the west end of 
the south aisle has been another small side door. The distance 
at present from the east wall to the edge of the Sanctuary step 
is about seven feet eight inches, but there are some indications 





* Paris Lenoir, Quai Malaquais, 5, 1832. 


+ Square ends, but without projection, are sometimes found in side- 
chapels (parecclesfai), 
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that the walls, pierced with doors, which originally separated the 
Parabemata from the Bema, have been prolonged by more than 
two feet at some later period. It must have been at or subse- 
quent to this period that there were added the two remarkable 
Gothic groined vaults which now cover the sites of the Prothesis 
and Diakonikén. The doors leading into these from the Bema 
have now been walled up, and the site of the Bema itself occu- 
pied by an humble oratory. The arch of the apse is quasi- 
pointed. The apse itself is very shallow, and three-sided exter- 
nally. It is so buried in rubbish outside, and entirely covered 
with modern plaster within, that it is impossible to see if it had 
windows. The Prothesis and Diakonikén merely have niches, of 
which the former is the largest. 

Not far east of the church of the Presentation may be 
observed against some houses skirting a wilderness of rubbish 
the apse of the church of St. Anne. It is defended by a low 
wall. It is very strange in appearance, as it does not centre 
with the round arch above it, being placed to one side to leave 
room for the small niche which did duty for Prothesis, and which 
is now a small shrine, containing a pleasing modern picture. 

Not far above this spot, and near the existing church of the 
Holy Saviour, is what is perhaps the saddest ecclesiastical ruin 
of Athens. This is the church sometimes called St. Nicolas, but 
more ordinarily St. Seraphim. It is clear of the houses and 
situated well up the slope of the Acropolis. It is at least half 
buried in earth, and filled with rubbish, and such filth that it is 
disagreeable to approach it. It seems to have been at one time 
fortified, having the remains of such constructions on the top of 
the wall. There is little to be seen except the ruined wall, and 
part of the exterior of a three-sided apse. At the west end 
appears the upper part of a very handsome square-headed marble 
doorway, now much ruined, and to the left (north) of this door, 
the ruins of a round-headed window, constructed in brick. There 
is no sign of any other window; the building was probably lighted 
by a dome. 
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Art. VIIL—FOUNDING OF THE CONGO FREE STATE. 


The Congo and the Founding of its Free State: A Story of Work 
and Exploration. By Henry M. Stantey. In two 
volumes. London, 1885. 


FTER maintaining an almost religious, and, in the opinion 
of some, an obstinate, silence for nearly six years, Mr. 
Stanley has.at length spoken and told the history of one of the 
most remarkable undertakings ever attempted by man. Though 
the work on which he has been engaged has been carried on 
in the heart of Africa, among the uncivilised and wild tribes 
dwelling along the banks and tributaries of a great and 
almost unknown river, it has steadily attracted the atten- 
tion of Europe; every scrap of information respecting his move- 
ments has been eagerly read; and the issue of his romantic 
and perilous enterprise has been waited for by almost the whole 
of the civilised world with an anxiety which has survived the 
distractions of six eventful years and dominated every other 
interest or care. By the publication of the two volumes, whose 
title we have given above, the ungenerous suspicions and un- 
founded rumours, from time to time set in circulation, 
of his high-handed treatment of the tribes among whom 
he was sent as the apostle of civilisation, have been 
effectually dispelled. His narrative, and it is a remarkably 
frank one, if it proves anything, proves that he has achieved 
an extraordinary success, and that he has achieved it in a way 
and by meaus not only perfectly unimpeachable, but reflecting 
the greatest credit on his tact and humanity, and deserving of 
the very highest praise. 

The stirring episodes which lent an almost sensational in- 
terest to the pages of Through the Dark Continent are in the 
present volumes entirely wanting. Their interest is of a pro- 
founder and more permanent character. When he descended 
the Congo in the year 1877, Mr. Stanley had to fight his way 
through hostile and opposing tribes; the narrative he has now 
written is the narrative of a noble enterprise, voluntarily under- 
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taken and nobly achieved, in the interests of freedom and com- 
merce, civilisation and human progress. We have heard him 
called the last of the Conquistadores; but between him and 
the Conquistadores of the sixteenth century there is all the 
difference there is between light and darkness, humanity and 
barbarity, the spirit of a noble and enlightened self-sacrifice 
and the fierce passions engendered by an uncontrollable lust 
for gold. His conquest has been won neither by the force of 
arms nor for the purposes of tyranny or oppression, but by per- 
suasion and banter, by rhetorical artifice, and by appealing to 
such motives as the untutored mind of the savage is capable 
of appreciating, and with a view to the elevation of a vast 
number of rude and barbarous tribes in the scale of civilised 
existence. During the whole course of the six years he 
has been engaged in his enterprise, he has had recourse to 
arms but once, and then reluctantly and solely in self-defence 
and in defence of those whom he had undertaken to protect. 

As all the world is aware, the plan of founding the Congo Free 
State owes its conception to the generous mind of the King of 
the Belgians, to whom the volumes before us are appropriately 
dedicated, but, as we learn from these, the details and the 
working out of the plan are due solely to Mr. Stanley. What- 
ever praise is due in connection with the enterprise deserves 
to be equally divided. In Mr. Stanley the King of the Bel- 
gians has found an able lieutenant, capable of entering into 
the spirit of his plans and of carrying out his ideas ; and in the 
King of the Belgians Mr. Stanley has enjoyed a munificent 
patron, ready to assist him on all occasions, and taking an un- 
flagging interest in his mission. The names of both will 
descend to posterity in honourable connection with what may 
be called their joint undertaking, though it may be that the 
name of the actual worker will overshadow that of the original 
founder. 

In the volumes before us, Mr. Stanley adheres closely to his 
text from beginning to end. Here and there one meets with 
an admirable description of scenery, but hunting scenes and 
descriptions of the useless slaughter of wild animals, which 
have become the commonplaces of books of African travel and 
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exploration, and of which more than sufficient has been served 
out to the public, are conspicuous by their almost entire ab- 
sence. Nor has Mr. Stanley much to tell here respecting the 
manners, customs, and superstitions of the tribes he came in 
contact with, though he has doubtless seen and heard much 
that is of interest to the student of Anthropology and Folk- 
lore. His narrative is one of heavy and difficult work, requir- 
ing infinite skill and inexhaustible patience, and carried on ° 
with indomitable energy and perseverance. To make his 
history complete, Mr. Stanley, of course, gives an account of 
the discovery of the Congo, and recapitulates the political 
history of Congoland. We hear, also, of his interview with 
the King of the Belgians, of the Comité d’Etudes du Haut 
Congo, the African International Association, and the Inter- 
national Association of the Congo, into which the first of these 
societies was finally merged. But, excepting the pages neces- 
sarily devoted to these and to the Conference which assembled 
at Berlin in the November of last year, these two bulky and 
admirably illustrated volumes are wholly occupied with the 
narrative of a work which, so far as we are aware, is absolutely 
without a parallel. 

Early in November, 1878, Mr. Stanley received an invita- 
tion to be at the Royal Palace, in Brussels, at a certain date 
and hour. On arriving there at the appointed time, he 
discovered that various persons of more or less note in the 
commercial and monetary world, from England, Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Holland, had also been summoned. 
After waiting a little they were ushered into the council-room, 
and in a few minutes ‘it transpired that the object of the 
meeting was to consider the best way of promoting the very 
modest enterprise of studying what might be made of the 
Congo River and its basin.’ Information was sought and 
obtained in connection with the project from Mr. Stanley; it 
was resolved to form a fund for the purpose of equipping an 
expedition to be sent to the Congo with a view to the 
acquisition of further information; a portion of the capital, 
amounting to £20,000, was subscribed on the spot for immediate 
use, and the subscribers assumed the name and title of 
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‘Comité d'Etudes du Haut Congo.’ It was resolved that 
the expedition should be organised and equipped at once. Mr. 
Stanley was honoured with the charge of it, and received, 
among other instructions, the following, for the purpose of 
giving effect to the object the committee had in view :— 


‘I was to erect stations according to the means furnished along the 
overland route—after due consideration of their eligibility and future 
utility—for the convenience of the transport, and the European staff in 
charge, to establish steam-communication wherever available and safe. 
The stations were to be commodious, and sufficient for all demands that 
were likely to be made on them. By lease or purchase, ground enough 
was to be secured adjoining the stations so as to enable them in time to 
become self-supporting if the dispositions, of the natives should favour such 
a project. If it were expedient also, land on each side of the route 
adopted for the traffic was to be purchased or leased, to prevent persons 
ill-disposed towards us from frustrating the intentions of the Committee 
through sheer love of mischief or jealousy. Such acquired land, however, 
might be sub-let to any European, at a nominal rent, who would agree to 
abstain from intrigue, from inciting the natives to hostility, and from dis- 
turbing the peace of the country ’ (I. 27). 

No time was lost in carrying out these instructions. 
The meeting above referred to was held on the 25th of 
November, 1878; a second meeting of the Committee was 
held on the 9th of the following month; on the 2nd of 
January, 1879, all the plans and estimates for expenses for the 
first six months of the expedition were laid by Mr. Stanley 
before a general council; and on the 23rd of the same month 
he was hurrying through France and Italy to meet the steamer 
Albion, of Leith, which had been chartered for the use of the 
expedition, in order to proceed in her to Zanzibar for the pur- 
pose of enlisting as many of his old comrades as were willing to 
join him again on the scene of their recent perilous adventures. 

At Zanzibar, besides the equipment of his own expedition, 
Mr. Stanley was occupied with the direction of several others, 
but towards the latter part of May, 1879, after enlisting sixty- 
eight Zanzibaris, three-fourths of whom had accompanied him 
across Africa, he set sail in the Albion, and about nine o’clock 
in the morning of the 14th of August sighted the land lying at 
the mouth of the Congo. An hour after receiving the pilot 
on board, the Albion was lying at anchor abreast the upper end 
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of the Dutch factories at Banana Point. Here Mr. Stanley 
made the acquaintance of the officers of the expedition—an 
American, two Englishmen, five Belgians, two Danes, and one 
Frenchman. In the harbour was a small flotilla of steamers 
intended for the expedition, while on shore was a cargo of 
miscellaneous goods which had been brought out and dis- 
charged by the steamer Barga. 

At Banana Haven the final arrangements had to be made 
for the ascent of the river; but before they were completed 
much had to be done and borne. A close examination of the 
flotilla showed that the little vessels were far from being in a 
satisfactory condition. One of them proved itself to be 
capable of the most extraordinary freaks. ‘At one moment,’ 
observes Mr. Stanley, ‘she had over ten atmospheres of steam, 
and rushed madly on, while we, expectantly watching the first 
signs of an explosion, were ready to jump overboard; but 
suddenly the guage indicated descent, and the paddle-wheels 
could scarcely revolve, while the rudder never had the slightest 
control of her movements.’ Another steamer required a fender 
all round, and a third was almost unmanageable, her rudder 
was too narrow and her gunwale too low. The steamers, 
however, seem to have been the least difficulty. The officers 
were, with two honourable exceptions, dissatisfied. Their 
contracts and rank were complained of. Most of them 
clamoured for all kinds of expenses; one demanded more pay ; 
another objected to his messmates. By judicious treatment, how- 
ever, the susceptibilities of each were gradually soothed, harmony 
was restored, and on the 21st of August, seven days after Mr. 
Stanley’s arrival at Banana, the vessels of the expedition, con- 
sisting of the Albion and eight other craft of various sizes—the 
largest being the steel twin screw steamer La Belgique, 65 
feet long and 11 feet beam; and the smallest, the Jeune 
Africaine, a screw launch, 25 feet long and 5 feet 10 inches 
beam—steamed out of Banana Haven and began the ascent of 
the noble river, whose existence was first made known to 
Europe through the enterprise of the hardy Portuguese 
navigator, Diego Cam, in the year 1484, and whose former 
appellation of the ‘ Zaire’ has been consecrated by the verse 
of Camoens :— 
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‘ Alli o mui grande reino esta de Congo, 
Por nés ja convertido 4 fé de Christo, 
Por onde o Zaire passa claro e longo, 
Rio pelos antiguos nunca visto.’ 


Boma, once the horrible emporium of the slave-trade, was 
reached after a sail of eight days; a depot was formed at 
Mussuko, four hours higher up the stream on the south bank; 
and the Albion, after making one or two trips between 
Mussuko and Banana Point, in order to bring up the goods 
which had been left behind, was released from river duty, 
taken down to Banana Point, coaled, and sent home, on the 
17th of September, direct to Europe. 

The expedition was now thrown entirely upon its own 
resources. So far, all had gone well with it. In thirty-four 
days it had advanced to its first base of operations, at a 
distance of about ninety miles from the sea, with all its 
matériel, and with every promise of success—a promise 
which, as we shall see, was not belied, though often 
threatened. Immediately after the departure of the Albion, 
preparations were made for the purpose of effecting a 
permanent lodgment on some point higher up the river. 
The point fixed upon after a careful survey was Vivi, six 
hours’ sail in a nine-knot steamer above Boma, and a few 
hundred yards higher up than the Calavanga Islet, mentioned 
by Tuckey, the commander of the unfortunate expedition des- 
patched by the British Government in 1816. Vivi is now the 
greatest entrepdt of the Association; the original site has been 
abandoned, and the station has been re-built in a more 
advantageous position. But betore Mr. Stanley could commence 
operations in September, 1879, much difficult work had to be got 
through. A palaver had to be held, and terms required to be 
arranged with the neighbouring chiefs, of whom there were 
five. At the palaver which was summoned, the five chiefs 
formed a somewhat motley group. Vivi Mavungu of 
Banza Vivi, the senior lord of Vivi, ‘stood out, short 
of stature and club-footed, with an affected scowl of 
defiant truculency, which he had intended for one of bland 
amiability, dressed in a blue lackey’s coat, a knit Phrygian 
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cap of vari-coloured cotton, and a lower cloth of gaudy 
pattern.’ Another was clad ‘in an English red military tunic, 
a brown felt hat, an ample cloth of check pattern round the 
lower portion of his body, anklets of brass, and a necklace of 
elephant hair wove through a few fetish relics for good luck.’ 
A third was befrocked in a dark blue soldier’s coat; and a 
fourth could boast of a black cloth frock-coat and a black silk 
hat, while his nether parts were encircled by an ample robe of. 
crimson savelist. The introductions being over, the object of 
the expedition was explained through the medium of a lingster 
or interpreter ; proposals were made on the part of the Associa- 
tion; and the chiefs, after begging a bottle of gin a piece, 
returned to their houses to consider what the ‘Mundelé,’ or 
trader, as Mr. Stanley was now called, had said to them. 

On the following day they returned, and as the conference 
which followed was in its general features similar to many 
others that were held, we may as well use Mr. Stanley’s 
description of it :— 


‘Punctually at the time appointed the Vivi chiefs, and their armed 
retinues appeared tricked out in Congo fashion’s garb, second-hand 
military and lackey coats, and gay cotton cloths. All the men were sober 
and cleanly. The mats were unrolled, and the decorous demeanour suited 
to the important palaver was assumed, when suddenly, at a signal from 
the lingster, the salute was given, none rising until the senior in rank had 
risen, bowed, and resumed his seat. 

‘The conference began by the lingster, Massala, describing how the 
chiefs had gone home, and consulted together for a long time ; they had 
agreed that if the Mundelé would stay with them, that of all the land 
unoccupied by villages, or fields and gardens, I should make my choice, 
and build as many houses, and make as many roads, and do any kind of 
work I liked ; that I should be considered as the ‘‘ Mundelé ” of Vivi, and 
no other white man should put foot on Vivi soil, which stretched from the 
Luff up to the Banza Kulu district, and inland down to the Loa River, 
without permission from me ; no native chief of inland or riverside should 
molest any man in my employ within the district of Vivi; help should be 
given for work, and the people of Vivi, such as liked, should engage 
themselves as workmen ; anybody, white or black, native or foreign, pas- 
sing to and fro through the land, should do so freely, night and day, 
without let or hindrance ; if any disagreement should arise between any of 
my people, white or black, and the people of Vivi, they, the chiefs, would 
promise not to try and revenge themselves, but bring their complaint 
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before the Mundelé of Vivi, that he might decide upon the right and the 
wrong of it; and if any of their people were caught in the act of doing 
wrong, then the white man shall promise that his chief shall be called to 
hear the case against him, and if the crime is proved, the chief shall pay 
the fine according to custom. 

‘6 All this,” continued Massala, ‘‘shall be set down in writing, and you 
shall read it, and the English lingster shall tell it straight to us. But first 
we must settle what the chiefs shall receive in return for these con- 
cessions ”’ (I. 135-6). 


This was not so easily settled. Ifthey know little of the arts of 
civilisation, the Congoese know how to drive a bargain. ‘In 

the management of a bargain,’ Mr. Stanley remarks, ‘I should 

back the Congoese native against Jew or Christian, Parsee or 

Banyan, in all the round world. Unthinking men may 

perhaps say cleverness at barter, and shrewdness in trade, 

consort not with their unsophisticated condition and degraded 

customs. Unsophisticated is the very last term I should ever. 
apply to an African child or man in connection with the know- 

ledge of how to trade. . . . Ihave seenachildof eight do 

more tricks of trade in an hour than the cleverest European 

trader on the Congo could do in a month. There is a little 

boy at Bolobo, aged six, named Lingenji, who would make 

more profit out of a pound’s worth of choth than an English 

boy of fifteen would make out of £10 worth.’ Four hours 

were spent before the bargain was concluded, and Mr. Stanley 

found himself obliged to pay £32 down in cloth and a rental 

of £2 per month. The papers confirming the agreement were 

then drawn up in due form, and signed by the various parties 

concerned in the matter. 

The ‘ Mundelé of Vivi’ had certainly no particular reason to 
be highly elated with his bargain. He had obtained a site for 
his station, but he had had to pay heavily for it. All the pro- 
ductive parts of Vivi were already occupied and cultivated, 
with the exception of about 500 acres, and the portion he had 
secured was a wilderness of hill slopes and mountain terraces, 
plentifully strewn with rocks, and, from an agricultural point 
of view, mostly barren, mean, and worthless. On the evening 
of the day on which the contract was signed, he wrote in his 
diary—‘I am not altogether pleased with my purchase. It 
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has been most expensive, in the first place, and the rent is high. 
However, necessity has compelled me to it. It is the highest 
point of navigation of the Congo opposite which a landing 
could be effected. The landing-place is scarcely 300 yards 
long, but if the shores were improved by levelling, available 
room for ships could be found for 1500 yards.’ On the higher 
plateau there was space enough for a city of 20,000 inhabitants, 
and the place promised to be healthy. For the station, the 
lower and less plateau was chosen, and after four months’ in- 
cessant labour the rocks were cleared away, a road was made 
from the landing-place to the summit of the lower tableland, 
the station was built, a large quantity of goods was brought up 
from Mussuko and safely housed, and all things were ready 
for the advance of the expedition. 

Hitherto all the journeyings had been made by water; the 
ample bosom of the Congo had formed a convenient, if at times 
a somewhat intricate, highway ; but a few miles beyond Vivi 
the Livingstone Cataracts begin, and, as navigation through 
these is impossible, progress was possible only by means of a 
road. ‘The road which then existed was a mere track through 
a wild and rugged country, and absolutely impassable for 
waggons. Isangila, 52 miles above Vivi, had already been 
fixed upon as the nearest eligible spot for the next station, and 
Mr. Stanley resolved, a railway being impossible, to join the 
two by means of a road, and to transport along it two steamers, 
several boats belonging to the expedition, and the requisite 
stores. But before this vast undertaking could be so much as 
begun, much preliminary work had to be done. The country 
between Vivi and Isangila required to be surveyed, and the 
best route found and marked out; palavers had to be held, 
terms had to be arranged with some thirty or more chiefs, and 
the claims of every proprietor whose field or garden was en- 
croached upon by the road had to be settled. Nor was this 
all; provisions and the requisite tools had to be brought up 
from the landing place at Vivi, and the former conveyed some 
distance in advance. But at last all was in readiness, and at 
mid-day on the 18th of March, 1880, the work of making the 
road was begun. The dense long grass was pulled up, 
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trees were hewn down, the ground was cleared, levelled, 
and graded, bridges were built, and as the road advanced, 
the waggons, laden with stores and boats, and sections 
of the steamers, were constantly moved forward. All 
along the route considerable assistance was obtained from 
the natives, many hiring themselves out at so much per diem 
to labour on the road, and others bringing supplies of food ; 
but, considering the smallness of his really effective force, the 
task which Mr. Stanley undertook and achieved was enormous, 
On the 2nd of January, 1881, within ten months from the 
actual beginning of the work, the road, within a few feet of 52 
miles in length, was completed, the boats were in camp on the 
shore at Isangila waiting to be repaired, scraped, and painted, 
and the Royal, a small screw-steamer presented to the expedi- 
tion by the King of the Belgians, was steaming on the river. 

Eighty-eight miles above the cataract of Isangila is the 
cataract of Ntombo Mataka, and opposite to the latter the 
district of Manyanga. Here it was resolved to erect the next 
station, and by the Ist day of May, 1881, the whole camp was 
on the spot. 


‘Thus we had completed,’ Mr. Stanley remarks, with a touch of very 
legitimate pride, ‘ within seventy days, a total journey of 2464 English 
statute miles, by ascending and descending the various reaches from camp 
to camp in fourteen round voyages, the entire distance of eighty-eight 
miles of navigable water that extends between the cataract of Isangila and 
the cataract of Ntombo Mataka, abreast of the district of Manyanga. We 
were now 140 miles above Vivi, to accomplish which distance we had been 
employed 436 days in road-making and in conveying fifty tons of goods, 
with a force of sixty-eight Zanzibaris and an equal number of West Coast 
and inland natives. During this period we had travelled-4816 English 
miles, which, divided by the number of days occupied in this heavy 
transport work, gives a quotient of over eleven miles per day!’ (I. 269- 
70.) 


Stanley Pool, which at this period was the destination of the 
expedition, was still ninety-five miles distant. Roads had again 
to be built, and steamers and goods conveyed overland. Worst 
of all, the chief of the expedition was laid down with fever, and 
his death momentarily expected. Fortunately, that which was 
least expected happened. Mr. Stanley, though severely shaken, 
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was soon able to resume the direction of affairs. By the 3rd of 
December, 1881, Stanley Pool was reached, and the steamer En 
Avant was quietly floating in the snug baylet of Kintamo, with 
no rapid or impediment between her and Stanley Falls, and with 
an open navigation of about 5000 miles before her. Leopoldhill, 
immediately overlooking the Pool, was chosen as the site of the 
new station, which received the name of Leopoldville in honour 
of the august founder of the Association, and is probably 
destined, on account of its admirable position, to become a 
magnificent city and the chief emporium of Central African 
trade. It has already given promise of what it may become. 
Within a few months from the arrival of the expedition, caravans 
were beginning to march in and out of the station at regular 
periods, and additional store-rooms required to be built. The 
scenery around it is magnificent, the people friendly, and the 
climate salubrious. Other stations were subsequently built 
further up the river, the most distant being planted on Wané 
Rusari, an island lying at the foot of the Stanley Falls, 1068 
miles above Leopoldville. 

The most serious difficulties Mr. Stanley had to contend with, 
in carrying out this vast and novel undertaking, were due to the 
peculiar character of the Congo and the physical features of 
the country adjacent to it. With the natives he had com- 
paratively little trouble, and far less than might have been 
expected. Generally speaking, they were favourable to the 
work on which he was engaged, and either lent their assistance or 
looked on with interest. All along the river he was remembered 
as the white man, who six years before had descended it in his 
boats. Here and there he was greeted with loud cries of 
‘Stanley’ or ‘Tandelay,’ and his new name, ‘ Bula Matari,’ the 
Rock-breaker, given to him by the natives of Vivi because of his 
feats in road-making, had preceded him in almost every place he 
visited. At Manyanga his reception was of a somewhat doubtful 
character, but on the Aruwimi, where anything but a friendly 
welcome might have been looked for, his old enemies, the 
Basokos, after a little hesitation, laid aside their arms and 
requested him to camp on their territory as a friend. Only at 
Boloko was he compelled to have recourse to arms and to send 
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for the Krupp gun with which the expedition had been furnished; 
but, fortunately, before the officer who had been despatched for 
it could return, peace had been concluded, and, instead of being 
turned against the natives, the gun had to be fired into the Congo 
to give them some idea of its power, and to disabuse them of the 
notion that it was merely ‘a fine piece of wood with a deep hole 
in its belly.’ 

On his way from Leopoldville to Stanley Falls, Mr. Stanley 
saw village after village in ruins and desolation, and shortly 
afterwards overtook one of those curses of Africa, an Arab 
slave-hunting party, returning with its spoils. One could 
almost wish that he had tried the virtues of his Krupp gun on 
these marauders for the purpose of liberating their human booty 
and avenging the merciless atrocities they had perpretated. For 
some time he hesitated. Few men could have done otherwise. 
‘I felt conscious for a short period,’ he tells us, ‘of an internal 
struggle against an impulse which was almost overwhelming, to 
avenge these devastations and massacres of a sleeping people.’ 
But, on the other hand, he remarks, ‘I had not the slightest 
shadow of authority to vindicate the dictates of justice. I re- 
presented no constitutional government, nor had I the shadow of 
authority to assume the réle of censor, judge and executioner.’ 
The subject opens up a nice question which it is not our business 
here to discuss. We are clearly of opinion, however, that 
considering the vast interests he had in charge, and the whole 
circumstances of the case, Mr. Stanley acted with prudence and 
discretion. The establishment of the Association’s stations 
throughout Congoland will do more, we imagine, to suppress the 
slave-trade than any number of Krupp guns that are likely to be 
heard there for many years to come. 

Several of the native chiefs were somewhat difficult to deal 
with. One or two of them were disposed to cause trouble, and a 
good deal of tact and address was required to manage them. 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether any other man than Mr. Stanley 
would have succeeded. Here, however, is a sample of what may 
be made of them. In 1882, when Lutete, Chief of Banza Lungu, 
first saw one of the agents of the Association, he said to the coloured 
escort, ‘Give me that white man and you may go in peace.’ When 
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asked what he wished a white man for, he brutally replied, ‘To cut 
his throat.” He was then swaggering under a load of palm wine, 
and had so often levied blackmail on other wayfarers, and 
badgered them, and the white man seemed so innocent and 
guileless, that to slit his throat seemed no great crime to him. 
But in 1884, Mr. Stanley writes, ‘To-day, Lutete presents an 
example of what may be made of these men. We have a 
station—a neat and happy station—governed by a British 
man-of-war’s man,—a boatswain’s mate,—who leads as jolly a 
life as ever he lived aboard any of Her Majesty Queen Victoria’s 
vessels. With only twelve men, he lives in peace, just one mile 
away from the “ ferocious” chief; and this same throat-cutter of 
two years ago, now furnishes carriers and table servants, besides 
sending his children to the Baptist School. In fact, he is a most 
exemplary individual in every respect’ (II. 208). The chiefs of 
Ntamo were astute enough to levy a kind of blackmail on Mr. 
Stanley to the value of £210. All he could obtain in return was, 
at first, the promise of a concession, a few insignificant presents, 
and the chief’s staff as a pledge that the agreement would be 
kept. Ngalyema, who posed as their leader, but turned. out, 
though wealthy and capable of putting a considerable number of 
men into the field, to be no chief at all, managed under one 
pretext or another to enrich himself at Mr. Stanley’s expense to 
ths extent of £900, while all that he had given in return was 
valued at £66. But for his story and portrait, and for the por- 
traits of several other chiefs, almost equally interesting, we must 
refer the reader to Mr. Stanley’s narrative. They suggest the 
reflection that barbarous as the Congoese chiefs are, shrewdness, 
artifice and diplomacy, are as highly cultivated among them as 
they are among the chiefs of more civilised peoples. In the arts 
of negotiation they are by no means children, and are quite 
capable of holding their own with the white man. 

Mr. Stanley estimates the extent of the Congo Basin at not 
less than 1,508,000 square miles. Of these the French own 
62,400; the Portuguese 30,700; 349,700 are yet unclaimed ; 
and 1,065,200 belong to, or at least have been assigned by the com- 
mon consent of Europe to, the Free State he has founded. The 
chief physical features of this enormous area are its vast forests, 
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extensive and fertile plains, and magnificent river and lake 
system. Its lakes cover an area of 31,694 square miles. 
Among them are lakes Leopold II. Bangweola, Tanganika, 
Mutu Nzigé, and Mweru. The principal river, the Congo, 
though surpassed in length by several others, is in the 
volume of its discharge second only to the Amazon. It is 
measured as follows :— 


‘From the Atlantic Ocean is a navigable length of 110 miles, as far as 
Vivi, thence upward to Isangila, the lower series of the Livingstone Falls, 
50 miles ; from Isangila to Manyanga we have a tolerably navigable stretch 
of 88 miles ; between Manyanga and Léopoldville is the upper series of 
Livingstone Falls, along a length of 85 miles ; from Léopoldville upward 
to Stanley Falls we have a navigable length of 1068 miles ; from the low- 
est fall of this last series to Nyangwe there is a course of 385 miles ; from 
Nyangwe to Mweru the river course extends 448 miles ; the length of Lake 
Mweru is 67 miles; thence to Lake Bangweolo is 220 miles ; Lake Bang- 
weolo, or Bemba, is 167 miles long ; and thence to its sources in the Chi- 
balé Hills, the Chambezi has a length of 360 miles ; the full total of these 
several courses being 3034 miles.’ (II. 339, 340.) 


Unlike most other great rivers, the Congo has no delta. It. 
discharges itself by a single unbroken estuary seven miles and a 
half broad, in many places over 200 fathoms deep, and with a 
current of from five to seven knots an hour. The volume of 
water brought down has been variously estimated; the lowest 
estimate being 2,000,000, and the highest 4,382,000 cubic feet 
per second ; but the data on which the latter has been based can 
scarcely be regarded as reliable. After nearly a day’s experi- 
ments, however, above Stanley Pool, nearly 250 miles from the 
sea, Mr. Stanley found that, in the early part of March, when 
the river was lowest, a volume of 1,440,000 cubic feet of water 
flowed per second; and by taking the altitude of high level, as 
shown on the face of a cliff, he calculated that at least 2,530,000 
cubic feet of water must flow every second at the height of the 
rainy season. Before this water can reach the sea it is swollen 
by the contributions of a multitude of rivers. The Mississippi, 
when at the height of its March flood, has an outflow of 1,150,000 
cubic feet per second ; so that its volume must be very greatly 
exceeded by that of the Congo. At Banana the tide rises six 
feet ; at Ponta da Lenha from eighteen to twenty-one inches ; 
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and at Boma from two to three inches. Twice in the year the 
volume of the river is nearly doubled. The first or lesser rise 
begins at Boma in the latter half of March, and attains its 
greatest height between the 18th and 3lst of May. The second 
or greater rise begins during the first days of September, and 
continues to between the 15th and 25th of December. Between 
the 15th of January and the 10th of March there is a steady 
fall, after which the river remains unchanged until the lesser 
rise begins again. 

The scenery along the banks of the Congo is affirmed by all 
who have seen it to be magnificent. Mr. Stanley has seen none 
to equal it. In his opinion neither the Indus nor the Ganges, 
the Nile nor the Niger, nor any of the rivers of North or South 
America have any glories of mountain or foliage or sunlight, which 
are not greatly excelled by those of his favourite river, and many 
of the finest passages in his volumes are devoted to descriptions 
of the beauty and magnificence seen along its banks. But in- 
stead of citing any of these, we will transcribe the following 
description of the peculiar effect of the sunlight in Africa, an 
effect which is doubtless due to the condition of the atmosphere. 


‘When speaking of African sunshine, it must be remembered that 
there are different qualities of sunshine. For instance, there is the 
hard, white, naked, undisguised sunshine of North-eastern America ; 
there is the warm, drowsy, hazy sunshine of the English summer ; 
there is the bright, cheery, purified sunshine of the Mediterranean. Afri- 
can sunshine, however, always appears to me, with all its great heat, to be 
a kind of superior moonlight, judging from its effects on scenery. Once 
or twice in this book I write of ‘‘solemn-looking hills.” I can only attri- 
bute this apparent solemnity to the peculiar sunshine. It deepens the 
shadows, and darkens the dark-green foliage of the forest, while it imparts 
a wan appearance or a cold reflection of light to naked slopes and wood- 
less hill-tops. Its effect is a chill austerity—an indescribable solemnity, 
a repelling unsociability. Your sympathies are not warmed by it ; silence 
has set its seal upon it ; before it you become speechless. Gaze your ut- 
most on the scene, admire it as you may, worship it if you will, but your 
love is not needed. Speak not of grace or of loveliness in connection with 
it. Serene it may be, but it is a passionless serenity. It is to be contem- 
plated, but not to be spoken to, for your regard is fixed upon a voiceless 
sphynx-like immobility, belonging more to an unsubstantial dreamland 
than to a real earth,’ (I. 94-5.) 
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The population of the Free State of the Congo, Mr. Stanley 
suggests is about 45,000,000. This estimate, however, can only 
be regarded as a rough one, and is probably too high. Accord- 
ing to the latest trustworthy calculations, the population of the 
whole of Africa is represented by 200,000,000. Some place it 
at 170,000,000. The data on which these calculations are based 
are of course imperfect, and Mr. Stanley’s seems to have been 
based chiefly upon the density of population he found on the 
banks of the upper Congo. But in other parts, and especially 
away from the rivers, there must be large tracts of country 
where the population is much less dense than it is along the 
banks of the Congo, and any generalisation for the whole of the 
country, based upon the latter, must manifestly give too high a 
figure. 

Of the climate of the country, Mr. Stanley is entitled to speak 
with authority, and justly, as no European has had a larger or so 
large an experience of it. The two chapters he has devoted to it 
contain a large amount of extremely valuable information, and will 
be read with interest. With care as to food, clothing, and exposure, 
Europeans, it would seem, may live as long, and enjoy as good 
health, on the banks of the Congo, as they may in most other 
places. But care is absolutely requisite ; without it the climate 
proves as hurtful as the climate of the west coast of Africa is 
generally said to be. 

As a field for commerce, Mr. Stanley speaks of the country in 
the most glowing terms, and believes that it excels all other 
known lands for the number and rare variety of precious gifts 
with which nature has endowed it. Comparing it with the 
richest portion of North America, i.¢., with the basin of the 
Mississippi, previous to its development by modern Americans, he 
remarks :— 


‘The Congo basin is much more promising at the same stage of undevel- 
opment. The forests on the banks of the Congo are filled with precious 
redwood, lignum vite, mahogany, and fragrant gum-trees. At their base 
may be found inexhaustible quantities of fossil gum, with which the carri- 
ages and furniture of civilised countries are varnished ; their boles exude 
myrrh and frankincense ; their foliage is draped with orchilla-weed, useful 
for dye. The redwood when cut down, chipped and rasped, produces a 
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deep crimson powder, giving a valuable colouring; the creepers which 
hang in festoons from tree to tree are generally those from which india- 
rubber is produced (the best of which is worth 2s, per lb.) ; the nuts of the 
oil palm give forth a butter, a staple article of commerce; while the fibres 
of others will make the best cordage. Among the wild shrubs is frequently 
found the coffee-plant. In its plains, jungle, and swamp, luxuriate the ele- 
phants, whose tusk furnish ivory worth from 8s. to 11s. per lb. ; its waters 
teem with numberless herds of hippopotamus, whose tusks are also valuable ; 
furs of the lion, leopard, monkey, otter: hides of antelope, buffalo, 
goat, cattle, &c., may also be obtained. But what is of far more value, it 
possesses over 40,000,000 of moderately-industrious and workable people, 
which the Red Indians never were. And if we speak of perspective advan- 
tages and benefits to be derived from this late gift of Nature, they are not 
much inferior in number or value to those of the well-developed Mississippi 
Valley. The copper of Lake Superior is rivalled by that of the Kwilu- 
Niadi Valley, and of Bembé. Rice, cotton, tobacco, maize, coffee, sugar, 
and wheat, would thrive equally well in the broad plains of the Congo. 
This is only known after the least superficial examination of a limited line 
which is not much over 50 miles wide. I have heard of gold and silver, 
but this statement requires corroboration, and I am not disposed to touch 
upon what I do not personally know. 

For climate, the Mississippi valley is superior, but a large portion of the 
Congo basin, at present inaccessible to the immigrant, is blessed with a 
temperature under which Europeans may thrive and multiply. There is 
no portion of it where the European trader may not fix his residence for 
years, and develop commerce to his own profit with as little risk as is in- 
curred in India.’ (II. 374-376.) 


Ivory, Mr. Stanley ranks but fifth among the natural products of 
the Congo Basin, and assigns a much higher value to the pro- 
duce of the soil. The figures which are freely scattered over the 
pages in which he deals with the commercial value of the 
country, may not be altogether reliable, yet there can be no 
doubt that a new and vast field for commercial enterprise has 
been opened up by his labours. 

The question may naturally be asked, Will what he has done 
remain and bear fruit? The only answer that seems possible 
with the evidence before us, is that it undoubtedly will, pro- 
viding the stations of the Association are properly officered and 
judiciously managed. This seems to be all that is needed. The 
white man with his merchandise is eagerly welcomed by the 
natives, who are thoroughly alive to the advantages to be derived 
from his settlement among them, One of their chiefs re- 
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marked to Mr. Stanley, ‘We are all traders;’ and, with 
a ready market for their produce, there is every probability 
that they will soon become not merely large buyers of the 
manufactured goods of Europe and America, but peaceable, 
industrious, and thriving citizens. At the same time, 
it must be observed that the proper officering of its establish- 
ments has been one of the Association’s principal diffi- 
culties. It is a difficulty, however, that should easily be over- 
come, and doubtless it soon will be. When it is, and the railway, 
whose construction Mr. Stanley is now advocating, is laid down 
past the unnavigable parts of the river, that magnificent future 
for the Congo, so confidently predicted in the volumes before us, 
will not, it may safely be said, be far distant; and so long as the 
government of the State remains in the hands of Mr. Stanley, 
its progress and prosperity may be regarded as assured. 








Art. IX.—THE POLITICAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


‘QO long,’ wrote Carlyle, the year before the passing of the 

first Reform Bill, ‘ as the Commonwealth continues rightly 
athletic, it cares not to dabble in anatomy.’ In Carlyle’s opinion 
the British Commonwealth was not then ‘rightly athletic;’ nor 
was it ever so in his time, although he lived long enough to see 
the passing of another Reform Bill, and the irretrievable shooting 
of the Democratic Niagara. In other words, the British State 
has not been from the time of Cromwell, ‘the embodiment of an 
idea, all its tendencies of endeavour, specialties of custom, laws, 
politics, and whole procedure, being prescribed by an idea, and 
flowing naturally from it, as movements from the living source 
of motion ;’ and British statesmen, instead of being the incarna- 
tion of unconscious loyalty to ideas, and silent men of action, 
have been ‘ dabbling in anatomy,’ which, as we learn on the same 
authority, takes the form of ‘Co-operative Societies, Universal 
Suffrage, Cottage-and-Cow systems, Repression of Population, 
Vote by Ballot.’ Here, as in many other of his political views, 
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Carlyle may seem hopelessly wrong, or at least hopelessly unin- 
telligible. What he terms ‘dabbling in anatomy’ may appear 
to be only an earnest endeavour to apply ‘the eternal verities’ of 
patriotism to the circumstances of modern society. In any case 
we are now face to face with a fresh experiment in such ‘ dabb- 
ling’ ; a Household Suffrage electorate, at last complete, is about 
to pronounce its judgment on the men of the time, and possibly 
to indicate the measures of the future. But although one may. 
dispute Carlyle’s claims to be the first of the preachers of politi- 
cal righteousness, it is impossible to deny that he is one of the 
very first, because he is one of the most suggestive, of phrase 
makers. His conception of the Commonwealth as ‘rightly 
athletic,’ is a singularly happy one; it is moreover eminently 
applicable to the present political situation. Since the dissolu- 
tion of 1880, ideas, tendencies, all the various transactions that 
govern politicians and unite them in groups and parties, have had 
their say, their swing, their struggle. But we are once more 
within a measurable distance of the polling booths. The decks 
are being cleared for action. The rival athletes are preparing 
for the decisive tussle, and it is hardly possible not to think more 
of their thews, their sinews, their various points, than of the 
colours they wear, or the principles for which they fight. 

We may go a step further. The nearest approach to ‘the 
rightly athletic’ in ordinary British life, and according to ordin- 
ary British ideas of physical manliness, is the well-known Inter- 
University Boat Race between Oxford and Cambridge. It is a 
perfectly honourable struggle: no suspicion of the dubious 
morality of the turf clings to it. It is merit—athletic merit 
—that alone entitles a member of either boat to the position 
he occupies in it. The constitution of a University Eight is, in- 
deed, thoroughly British; in other words, it is guasi-Republican. 
The Eight are on a footing of absolute equality. The stroke oar, 
indeed, gives the cue to his brethren, but he is admitted to his 
position and he is allowed to hold it, simply in virtue of his 
superior skill, strenuosity, and devotion to the interests of the 
boat. ‘ Alternative Cabinets’ are in the position of the rival 
University boats. Their chiefs, the Prime Ministers in esse or in 
posse, attain and retain their paramountcy by the same arts as the 
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strokes. A General Election means a struggle of the rival Politi- 
cal Eights over the national course. 

The recent Ministerial Crisis, caused by the defeat of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Ministry over its Budget proposals, has been mainly, 
if not solely, notable because it has definitely settled the question, 
who are to be the opposing ‘strokes’ in the coming struggle. Mr. 
Gladstone is the one possible leader on the Liberal side, Lord 
Salisbury is now the one possible leader on the Conservative. 
‘The old cause and the old man’ is the watchword given to the 
Liberal Party by Sir William Harcourt, who is always stronger in 
phrases than in programmes or even in principles; and Mr. 
Gladstone’s declinature of the earldom offered by the Sovereign 
is everywhere regarded as proving that ‘The Old Man’ at least 
will appear at his old post, holding up aloft, as Lord Rosebery puts 
it, the Old Umbrella. That the Queen should, on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retirement from office, in the beginning of last month, 
have asked Lord Salisbury to undertake the duty of forming a 
Ministry, and carrying on the affairs of the country, taken along 
with the self-effacement of Sir Stafford Northcote, the party pro- 
motion of Sir Michael Beach, and the willingness of Lord 
Randolph Churchill to run in official harness, settles the stroke 
question no less completely so far as the Conservative Party is 
concerned. 

It is unnecessary, and would be a waste of time, to draw a 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone, or to explain his undisputed supremacy 
over his party or his moral ascendency over his country. The 
present writer has already attempted to do this in an article 
which he contributed to the Scottish Review, two years ago, on Mr. 
Gladstone and the half century of British politics in which he has 
played so large a part, and he adheresto the opinion he then expres- 
sed, that it would be Mr. Gladstone’s mission to lead the British 
democracy to the ring, but not to superintend its dancing. Mr. 
Gladstone has, during his second term of power, completed the 
pacific Household Suffrage Revolution. The five millions are not 
only enfranchised, but electorally so re-arranged as to be able to use 
their power to the best purpose. Nine tenths at least of the 
credit of this permanent political settlement are due, in the first 
instance, to the determination and enthusiasm, and in a less 
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degree, to the tactical skill of Mr. Gladstone. But the second 
Premiership of Mr. Gladstone has shown his weakness no less 
than his strength. It is commonly said that he is strong 
in domestic and weak in foreign policy. That, however, is, in the 
opinion of the present writer, an incorrect representation of the 
main facts of the last six years. Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy 
during that period may be summed up in two words, Russia and 
Egypt. He was essentially right in the conclusion he arrived at 
in respect of the Russian difficulty. It is true, perhaps, that no 
such difficulty need have arisen at all, and that none would have 
arisen, had the Foreign Office been possessed of accurate know- 
ledge in respect of the Afghan Frontier. But, in declining to rush 
into war with Russia on the grounds assigned for his doing so, Mr. 
Gladstone acted, we shall not say rightly, but in accordance with 
Liberal principles as applied to foreign policy. But his policy in 
respect to Egypt was an abandonment—and it must be added a 
weak abandonment—of these principles, as his final withdrawal 
from the policy sufficiently demonstrates. Rather than have gone 
into Egypt and the Soudan, he should have resigned office ; it is 
plain now that had he done so, he could have, by his influence in 
the country, have prevented the Conservatives from rushing in 
where he feared to tread. But at the present moment we are 
concerned with Mr. Gladstone’s Egyptian policy solely as the 
chief of many evidences that his day as an initiative Liberal 
force is over. Influence is still left him, but not that ‘go,’ his own 
deticiency in which, the Earl of Iddesleigh, while still Sir Stafford 
Northcote, bewailed with gentle pathos. He may fight and win the 
General Election at the head of the Liberal Party; he may even be, 
like Lord Palmerston, Prime Minister at eighty, for his followers 
have not yet decided on a successor to him. But his work, as the 
framer of the Liberal] policy of the future, in respect of the larger 
questions that are certain to come before the country is 
necessarily over. 

The case of the new Conservative stroke is different. Although 
Lord Salisbury is not a young man in the ordinary sense, he is, 
as things now yo, a young politician. He has attained the posi- 
tion of First Minister of the Crown at an earlier age than did 
Mr. Gladstone or Lord Beaconsfield. Although in previous Con- 
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servative Ministries he held important office, his individuality was 
necessarily subordinated to those of his predecessors in his pre- 
sent office. For the first time, and at the ripe age of fifty-five, 
that individuality gets full scope. It would be, of course, pre- 
mature to predict the future career of Lord Salisbury ; it would 
even be unfair to judge his political capacity by his conduct dur- 
ing his present temporary and stop-gap Premiership, hampered as 
it is by a Liberal majority in the popular Chamber. Yet it is clearly 
in obedience to a genuine Conservative instinct that Lord Salis- 
bury’s followers have placed himin his present position of command. 
He may not possess the agility, the audacity, the resourcefulness, 
of Lord Beaconsfield, or even of Lord Randolph Churchill. His 
speeches, and even some of his party expedients, have been found 
fault with on the score that they are pervaded with a cynical dis- 
regard for ordinary political morality. But the harshest critics 
of Lord Salisbury will not deny that he is at once a man of 
weight and a man with a purpose—with a moral purpose, if we 
use the word ‘moral’ in the larger and philosophical sense. 
He is something more than the leader of the House of Lords; 
he is the dominant personality in it. He is its best speaker and 
readiest debater; except Mr. Gladstone, and perhaps also Mr. 
Chamberlain, he is the most effective orator among the active 
politicians of the time. 

If the Conservatism of the future is to mean the defence of a 
privileged Order and the various ‘rights’ and powers that cluster 
round or depend upon it, against an enfranchised, organised, and 
aggressive Democracy, Lord Salisbury seems marked out by 
nature to lead and express it. His presence, ‘grim and large,’ 
his broad shoulders with the stoop in them that suggests thought 
and care, the decided, almost fierce, earnestness of his manner, 
suggest ‘the great noble’ of fiction rather than of fact. Indeed, 
the criticisms that are levelled against him—that he has been 
born a couple of centuries too late, that he is a pessimist, that he 
is a political student rather than a practical politician, and a man 
of letters rather than a man of the world—indicate his fitness 
and not his unfitness for the task for which he seems designed 
by nature. They come simply to this, that Lord Salisbury has 
preferred to form a creed and to carry it into, practice rather than 
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to live politically from hand to mouth, that a statesman who lives 

in a Democratic time is much less likely to find the vow populi 
in the chatter of the clubs or the. prattle of the salons than in the 

treatises of writers, who have based their conclusions on a wide 

and deep knowledge of humanity. As for Lord Salisbury being 
a pessimist, it should be borne in mind that the philosophy of 
Conservatism—at all events, of the Conservatism of caste, class, 

and Order—is pessimism. According to this creed, the majority’ 
of men are fools (in the Carlylean sense) or bad, and it is for the 
minority of the wise and good to keep them in subjection. The 

pessimistic creed may be unsound, but that Lord Salisbury should 
hold it simply means that he has endeavoured to base his politics 
on the rock of principle not on the shifting sands of party ex- 

pediency. Finally, to find fault with Lord Salisbury for combin- 

ing the man of letters with the politician is in reality to blame 

him for taking the best means of making his views known and 

his influence felt in the present day. 

It is already freely predicted that as a political chief Lord 
Salisbury will prove headstrong, impracticable, and pedantic, and 
that he will lead his party into the ditch. That may be; it 
is not difficult to point to reckless enterprises he has of late led 
his followers upon in opposition to the will of the House of Com- 
mons, and from which they have turned back in spite of him. 
On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that Lord Salis- 
bury’s record has shown him to know both when to yield and how 
far to resist. It was he that prevented the House of Lords from 
committing itself to a vain and Quixotic crusade against the Irish 
Church Bill. Last year, too, he made as good a fight for the 
Conservative party as it was possible to make on the question of 
the connection in the final reform settlement between Franchise 
Assimilation and the Redistribution of Seats. He at least secured 
peace with honour for the House of Lords in its conflict with Mr. 
Gladstone and the House of Commons, and it has been through 
him that his followers have been able to make their mark on the 
plan of Redistribution, under which the next struggle between 
Parties is to take place. It should further be borne in mind that 
Lord Salisbury’s strength may be found to lie, as his admirers 
say it does lie, in the regicn not of domestic but of foreign policy, 
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where, according to the same authorities, Mr. Gladstone has con- 
spicuously failed. Even Liberals will admit that if Lord Salis- 
bury were, in the short period that must now elapse before the 
General Election, to bring about a more cordial feeling between 
this country and other nations, if, in particular, he were to estab- 
lish a good understanding with the director of the destinies of 
Germany, his party would stand a much better chance of victory 
at the polling booths than it does now. To discuss such possi- 
bilities does not, however, come within the scope of this article. 
They are mainly notable as indicating what is expected of, and 
what may be achieved by, Lord Salisbury, and as proving that 
he has his career still before him. In other words, he is, beyond 
dispute, the strongest of the men whose services the Conservative 
party can command at the present moment, and who, at the same 
time, have had sufficient experience of public life to be fit for a 
position of leadership. 

Before proceeding from a consideration of the characteristics 
of the rival Party strokes to deal with the constitutions of the 
rival boats generally, some observations need to be made by way of 
caution. It is by no means certain, in the first instance, that 
the politicians who have taken the lead on either the Conservative 
or the Liberal side before the General Election, will continue to 
do so after that event. A General Election is always and 
necessarily a lottery. But the General Election in which the 
electorate is now about to take a part will be a lottery, in a sense, 
and to an extent, unknown at least to the present generation. 
The constituencies are new in a variety of senses; and it is 
impossible for the wisest party prophets and wire-pullers to say 
what they will do. On the other hand, an unprecedentedly large 
number of new men are seeking to find their way into the House 
of Commons. The comparative cheapness of political contests, 
occasioned by the passing of the latest Corrupt Practices Act, will 
further lead to the inclusion in the new lists of political aspirants 
of quite a host of men to whom the perhaps unnecessarily odious 
names of ‘adventurer’ and ‘professional politician’ are given. 
It will be singular, indeed, if among the untried candidates there 
are not some of ability and ambition enough to take the places. 
of certain of the present party lieutenants or even chiefs in the 
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new Parliament, just as in the present one, the free lances of the 
Fourth Party have dislodged several of the official Conservatives. 
. In the second place, it should be borne in mind that under the 
changed and democratic circumstances of the time, several of our 
more eminent politicians, and especially of our more serious 
political thinkers, will deliberately elect, like Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Goldwin Smith, . 
to remain outside the House of Commons. Since the Mid- 
lothian Campaign, above all, since the struggle of last Par- 
liamentary Recess, over the question of electoral reform, 
in which Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill took at 
least as active a part as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain, 
agitation on public platform has become a recognised and respec- 
table political institution. The Press, in its various forms, but 
especially in that of the more solid Reviews, enables men ot what 
Lord Randolph Churchill terms the ‘ professorial’ type, to speak 
much more directly and influentially on politics to their particu- 
lar public than they could possibly do on the floor of either House 
of Parliament. A new political hierarchy has in short been estab- 
lished informally and almost unconsciously in our midst, embracing 
all grades of politicians, from the humble committee man and the 
anonymous writer in the public press (which is a sub-hierarchy in 
itself) to the serious platform orator and the still more serious stu- 
dent of sociology. The tendency of the day, in spite of ‘ obstruc- 
tion’ and other sinister appearances to the contrary, is to revolution- 
ise the functions of the Member of Parliament as occupying an im- 
portant, but by no means the first, position in this hierarchy, to 
make him less of a talker and more of a man of action, aud to 
charge him with the duty of working out the details of political 
schemes, the principles and general lines of which have been set- 
tled outside of Parliament, on the platform or in the press. It will 
be a considerable time, no doubt, before this tendency makes an 
easily noticeable change in our political life. But when it ac- 
complishes this inevitable result, men of the type of Mr. Bright, 
who are not so much practical politicians as moral forces working 
in the field of, and making an impression upon, politics, will pro- 
bably not enter the House of Commons, and unquestionably will 
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not take office, for which they are, as Mr. Bright’s Ministerial 
career has forcibly proved, altogether unsuited. 

Leaving, however, the possibilities of the future, we come to 
the certainties of the present. There is every reason to believe 
that, until the members of the new Parliament show what they 
are made of, the constitution of the rival Party boats will remain 
substantially as the six years of the moribund Parliament have 
left it. So far as political personnel goes, these six years have 
been mainly useful in separating the men of promise from the 
men of performance. Turning first to the Conservatives, the 
work of the six years is to be observed in the complete shelv- 
ing of Sir Stafford Northcote, which is none the less final that it 
has been accompanied and soothed by a peerage and the post of 
the First Lord of the ‘Treasury, dissociated from the Premier- 
ship. The Earl of Iddesleigh now retires from the informal com- 
petition for the Conservative leadership with the Marquis of 
Salisbury, and takes rank with the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Harrowby, Lord Cranbrook, Lord Carnarvon, and the other use- 
ful second-rates of his Party. This would have happened even 
had his rival not proved himself to possess that force of charac- 
ter and purpose which mark him out as specially qualified to 
lead the Conservative party to victory, or it may be to ruin. The 
Earl of Iddesleigh has approved himself an assiduous parliamen- 
tarian and a reasonable politician, and he not unfairly represents 
in his mental characteristics as well as in his opinions, that Mo- 
derate Conservatism which once governed Great Britain in the 
person and in the ante-Free Trade days of Sir Robert Peel. But 
he has revealed no power of framing a policy for his party, no 
genius, not even that talent which, if allied with what even he 
himself has termed ‘ go,’ has sometimes done duty for genius in 
British politics. It has frequently been averred that Mr. Glad- 
stone is a medizval monk playing a part in nineteenth century 
politics ; it would be much more accurate to say that the Earl of 
Iddesleigh, with his scholarly refinement and his almost feminine 
amiability, is a rural dean, doing his best to make the suaviter in 
modo take the place of the fortiter in re in the fierce struggle 
of the political market-place. The House of Lords is a fit place 
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for this amiable man; but it is a pity that a seat could not be 
secured for him on the Bench of Bishops. 

These six years have virtually, though not formally, shelved 
also the majority of Sir Stafford Northcote’s old colleagues and 
friends. Sir Richard Cross, Mr. W. H. Smith, Colonel Stanley, 
and Mr. Edward Stanhope, are members of Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet. But nobody dreams of regarding them as political forces, 
or even as men of light and leading. These six years have 
placed them in their true bearings, and in their proper position. 
They are but respectable mediocrities, like Lord Beaconsfield’s 
old disciple, Lord John Manners ; indeed there is an air of juvenile 
freshness, or of Young England enthusiasm about Lord John which 
cannot be claimed for them. They have business qualities, no 
doubt ; but they will neither make nor mar the future of their 
party. They may be dismissed from further consideration like 
their counterparts in the Upper House—Lord Harrowby, the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Carnarvon, and Lord Cranbrook. 

The present Parliament had not been many weeks old, when 
careful observers of the doings and especially of the debates, of 
the House of Commons, marked out five of its members as likely 
to distance both their seniors and their juniors in the Conservative 
race. These were Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Edward Gibson, 
Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Arthur Balfour, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The last six years of Parliament have shown the capa- 
cities, and fixed the futures of all five. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
has worked for the position he occupies as successor to Sir Stafford 
Northcote. Like him he is an assiduous man of business, 
and a fair politician. He possesses more force, and can 
show more fire and temper. He is the country squire, 
rather than the country parson, projected into politics. He has 
made, during the existence of this Parliament, several useful 
speeches for his Party, and he had the good fortune to lead the 
onset which led to the resignation of Mr. Gladstone and his 
Ministry. But, here again, resembling his predecessor, he has 
shown no genius, no originality; and in consequence, he is 
destined, like him, to act as a locum tenens for a younger and 
stronger rival. Mr. Edward Gibson has earned his promotion 
to the Lord Chancellorship of Ireland, but he has not 
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fulfilled the hopes of his more sanguine admirers. Although, in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s administration, he held the position of one of 
the Law Officers of the Crown for Ireland, it was seen from the 
beginning of the present Parliament that he intended, like Sir 
William Harcourt, to distinguish himself as a politician rather 
than as a lawyer, and it was believed that he might even 
prove himself competent for the place, which it was even then 
seen that Sir Stafford Northcote inadequately filled. But Mr, 
Gibson, although he has proved beyond all dispute an industrious 
partisan and a singularly fluent speaker, has not done all that was 
anticipated of him. Instead of taking a leading position, he has 
only figured as ‘every Somebody’s lieutenant.’ In the House of 
Lords he will rank as a debater behind Lord Salisbury and even 
behind Lord Cranbrook. There has been a similar falling off in 
the case of Lord George Hamilton. When Lord Randolph 
Churchill beganto appear in hisréle of Conservative Free Lance, or 
irresponsible Leader of the so-called ‘ Fourth Party,’ partisans of 
the orthodox and official type fixed their hopes on Lord George 
Hamilton as fitted to create a diversion against this audacious 
youth. Lord George Hamilton has unaccountably but inevitably, 
however, let the chance of asserting his claims to the Conserva- 
tive leadership in the House of Commons slip past him. He has 
definitively settled down into a second class politician and orator 
—he has taken the place, in fact, that used to be held by Lord 
Cranbrook, when he was Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and a member of 
the House of Commons. Mr. Arthur Balfour is another of the 
Conservative potentialities who seem destined to turn out disap- 
pointments. Not only did he bring with him into the House of 
Commons the éclat which could not fail to attach to a nephew of 
Lord Salisbury ; as the author of ‘A Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt,’ he had shown that he possessed the power of original 
speculation. When a man of Mr. Balfour’s capacity and culture 
sets himself to do anything, he is certain to do it more than fairly 
well. This is true of his achievements in politics, and especially 
of his speeches. They are the speeches of amore than ordinarily 
intelligent and industrious partisan, but they are nothing more. 
What he has done for his friends during the years his Party has 
been in Opposition will be amply rewarded by his holding the 
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office of President of the Local Government during the few 
months it will be in power. There is a much greater probability 
of Mr. Arthur Balfour's sinking into a doctrinaire than of his 
rising to be a statesman. 

That, at the age of thirty-six, Lord Randolph Churchill should 
be Secretary of State for India, the second man in the Cabinet 
of the day, and the leading Conservative debater in the House of 
Commons, is commonly considered as a political portent. Many 
observers of it, both here arid on the Continent, taking into 
account Lord Randolph’s antecedents, declare it is not so much a 
portent as a scandal, and an evidence that the British democracy, 
entrusted with power, will rush headlong to destruction. All 
this simply means that there is a danger of Lord Randolph’s 
power, both for good. and for evil, being greatly exaggerated. 
The secret of his success within his own Party, and of the 
popularity he enjoys in the country and in the House of Com- 
mons, is not far to seek; nor need it be a matter for alarm. 
Lord Randolph Churchill has yet to prove himself a great politi- 
cian; his personal appearance and his record up to the present 
time suggest rather the possibility of his becoming, like M. 
Thiers, ‘the perfection of a limited man.’ From the first, he 
has, like the late Lord Beaconsfield—whom, probably not alto- 
gether with justice, he is accused of seeking to imitate—regarded 
politics as a game, as, looked at from a certain standpoint, it un- 
doubtedly is. It may be questioned if, when he began to play this 
game, he had any political creed or any moral purpose; it may 
even be doubted if he has much of either yet, unless it be a firm 
persuasion of the divine right of the British aristocracy to govern 
the British people. But having resolved to play the game and to 
join the Conservative side, he has played it with his whole heart 
and soul and strength and mind. He has distanced in the race 
the Northcotes and the Smiths, the Chaplins and the Crosses, of 
his own party, simply because he has done better than they the 
work of criticism, invective, resistance, and bidding for the favours 
of the Democracy, on which they have been engaged during the 
past few years. He brought to his purely egoistic enterprise a clear 
head, a resolute will, a knowledge not perhaps of books but of 
men, and a sense of humour. The last ought to be borne in mind 
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when one thinks of the torrents of vituperation, not unmingled 
with slang, which he has poured forth in the years during which 
he has been fighting his way to power and position. His bark is 
probably worse than his bite. In assailing Mr. Gladstone, or 
Lord Granville, or Mr. Bright, in the recklessly abusive style 
that has marked his performances since he entered the arena, it 
may be doubted if he has been quite in earnest. It is at least as 
likely as not that he has acted in the spirit of Sam Weller, who, 
when he found his brethren, the Bath footmen, reviling the green- 
grocer that served them as a ‘reskil’ and a ‘blaygaird,’ capped 
their invective by dubbing him ‘a desperate willin’ outright, 
but without malice. 

The popularity which Lord Randolph Churchill enjoys and 
the palliation accorded to his escapades and ‘indescretions,’ may 
be explained without our rushing panic-stricken to the conclusion 
that the British Democracy has given itself up to the worship of 
strange and false gods. The truth, and the whole truth is, that 
the Democracy, like any large assembly or community of men, 
admires pluck, and respects industry and success in themselves, 
even though they may be shown in nothing higher or more im- 
portant than the sowing of political wild oats. All three can 
unquestionably be claimed for the late leader of the Fourth 
Party. At the present moment, and placing on one side Parlia- 
mentary veterans like Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, Lord 
Randolph Churchili is, with the single exception of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the readiest debater and the most effective speaker in 
the House of Commons. To have attained this position since 
1880 is itself no mean achievement. Lord Randolph’s industry 
is beyond dispute, though it may not be altogether beyond 
reproach: His performances outside the House of Commons are 
invariably looked forward to with an interest which he seldom, if 
ever, fails to justify. Whether his opinions are right or wrong, 
the speeches in which they are set forth are invariably careful, 
ingenious, original. The public appreciate Lord Randolph be- 
cause he takes pain to please them. But he is accused of being 
‘an aristocratic demagogue,’ of ‘ coquetting with revolution.’ 
Undoubtedly, he has manifested a disposition to gratify the wishes 
of the Democracy, in regard to certain leading questions of the 
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day and still more of the future, and he has enunciated views on 
State Socialism which bear at least a superficial resemblance to 
Prince Bismarck’s. But may not all this mean nothing more than 
that Lord Randolph keeps his mind open to new political ideas, and 
abreast of the political thought of the time? To do this onght 
surely to be regarded as a political virtue, not as a political crime. 
No doubt Lord Randolph may be perfectly unscrupulous and 
insincere. It is, indeed, a suspicion that he is not yet altogether 
in earnest that has prevented him from taking the first place in 
' his party before now, as he has popular sympathies and even gifts 
which Lord Salisbury is destitute of. Time, however, can alone 
reveal the motives that animate Lord Randolph. Meanwhile 
the public, which is generous as well as just, is disposed to take 
his motives on trust, and to content itself with the undoubted fact 
that he is the most interesting personage in his Party, and that 
there are not more than three other equally interesting political 
personages in the country at the present time. 

In the Liberal, as in the Conservative, Party, there has during 
the last six years been going on a natural process of elimination, 
resulting in the survival of the fittest. It has been settled in a 
general, although also in a sufficiently definite fashion, which 
among the Liberal politicians, that have had an opportunity of 
asserting their claims and of showing their capacity, are fit to be 
leaders, and which are fit only to be lieutenants, It is unnecessary 
to attempt tofix the future position of Mr. Gladstone, since that has 
been done for him by circumstances. He will not lead the Liberal 
Party in the future, at all events in the active and proper sense 
of leadership, although he may lead it for some time to come, to 
the extent of keeping it together, and of preventing the chiefs 
of the moderate and advanced sections from falling out and 
separating. As yet no member of the Liberal Party has shown 
Mr. Gladstone’s power of doing this, and in consequence none 
can claim the reversion of his position. He will, therefore, 
remain at his post as long as he can; his declinature of an 
earldom, and his letter to his Midlothian friends, may, 
as we have seen, be regarded as proof positive that he 
means to do so. If it is not necessary to speak of Mr. 
Gladstone, it is still less necessary to speak .of the ordinary 
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members of his ‘stock company. Politicians like Lord 
Northbrook, Lord Kimberley, and Lord Spencer, in the Upper 
House, and Mr. Childers, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, in the Lower, correspond to the Cran- 
brooks, Harrowbys, Beaches, and Smiths of the Conservative 
ranks. They are sensible, reliable men of business, and loyal 
partisans who—or their likes—are absolutely necessary to a 
Liberal Administration, but none of whom could discharge the 
duties of active leadership. 

In the case of the Liberal, as of the Conservative party, 
these six years have definitively settled the position of the poli- 
ticians who were men of promise before that period commenced. 
Of these, five may be grouped together as having failed 
to quite justify the more sanguine hopes entertained of them. 
These are, Lord Derby, Mr. Trevelyan, Sir William Harcourt, 
Lord Hartington, and Sir Charles Dilke. Lord Derby is not 
only a failure, but a disappointing failure. He has indeed 
found his proper place as a subordinate of Mr. Gladstone. By 
temperament he has always, by conviction he has latterly, been 
a moderate Liberal. But he has not been a tower of strength 
to his friends and chief, either as a debater or as an adminis- 
trator. He has not made a single speech of value since he 
joined Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. As Colonial Secretary he has 
shown himself ignorant of the business of his Department, and 
deficient in tact. His hesitation, the result of his constitutional 
caution, has degenerated into a vice. A modern ‘practical 
politician’ must be as little as possible of a reasoner—he must 
allow the reasoning to be done for him—and as much as 
possible a man of action. Lord Derby is too often found 
reasoning when the moment for action has come. It is possible 
‘to conceive him at some distant day as the head of a locum 
tenens or coalition Cabinet. But his proper function is that of 
political consulting physician ; he would make a model Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s weakness, or rather that characteristic which 
has prevented, and will prevent, him from taking a first place 
in our politics, is of a very different character from Lord 
Derby’s. Mr, Trevelyan is in a sense too good for modern 
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public life. In manner and temper, he probably comes nearer to 
the ideal of a politician than any of his younger contempora- 
ries. He is urbane, and evenchivalrous. More than any other 
Liberal statesman of Cabinet rank, he perpetuates the Gladstone 
method of dealing with public questions. Like his senior and 
chief, his plan is to get hold of a good topic, and to make out a 
good and careful case for it. His speeches on the assimilation 
of the County and the Burgh Franchise were the best delivered 
on the subject, while yet the expediency and wisdom of the 
step were in question. But when the time for argument had 
passed, and the time for action had come, when speeches came 
to be calls to arms, Mr. Trevelyan fell behind Mr. Gladstone, 
and even behind Mr. Chamberlain. He was not a failure as 
Irish Secretary, except in the sense and to the extent that 
every Scotchman or Englishman must be a failure who under- 
takes the duties of so unpleasant if not essentially false a posi- 
tion. Mr. Trevelyan showed perfect moral courage and kept 
his temper ; and that is not saying little. But his tenure of 
the Irish office proved too much for his health ; and a physical 
constitution that will be impervious to the storms of politics 
ought to be a sine gua non in the case of a modern Democratic 
politician. But if, in the future, men of the type of Mr. Tre- 
velyan are not entrusted with important offices of State, then 
in truth an evil time is in store for British politics. 

Sir William Harcourt’s career in office is a proof that he 
should always be in Opposition. After Mr. Gladstone, he was 
the severest and most successful Liberal critic of the late ad- 
ministration of Lord Beaconsfield, and he was rewarded for 
his services with the Home Office. Like Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
_ he is capable of doing passably anything and everything that 
he puts his hand to; intellectually as well as physically, he is 
a large man. He has been prevented, by want of opportunity 
rather than by want of will, from distinguishing his reign at 
the Home Office by passing a measure of the first rank, such as 
the bill for giving the heterogeneous Metropolis a compact 
governing body. Fate has permitted him to be little more 
than Chief Constable for the United Kingdom, although it 
must be allowed that he has always discharged his duties with 
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the grand air of an archbishop. But, beyond delivering occa- 
sionally a good fighting or gladiatorial speech for his party, he 
has not advanced its interests in any way. He has not mani- 
fested much sympathy with, or any enthusiasm for, the new 
ideas that are animating, and will yet unite the Liberal party. 
He has not fallen off from his political allegiance, he has hardly 
even fallen behind in the political race. He has merely shown 
that he has in him no capacity for further political advance. 
The Liberal who is to take the place of Mr. Gladstone must 
have either an enormous amount of tact or an enormous 
amount of ‘ go’; but Sir William Harcourt has neither. 

Very frequently, in the past history of British politics, the 
Premiership or nominal leadership of a party has been bestowed 
upon a particular politician, not as a recognition of his personal 
ability or influence, but as a reward for services, as the fitting 
crown for a long and loyal career. It is possible that history 
may repeat itself in our own time; and, if it does, it is not only 
possible but probable that both Earl Granville and the Marquis 
of Hartington—the latter in all likelihood when, in the course 
of nature, he has become Duke of Devonshire—will yet hold 
the highest office of State. In any case, Lord Granville’s 
tenure of power must be short, and, in becoming Premier, he 
would simply obtain the reward that is due to a statesman who, 
if he has not been a perfect Foreign Secretary, has been a 
loyal friend and a good second to more than one Prime 
Minister. The case of Lord Hartington is different, and much 
more complicated. It is not yet forgotten how he undertook 
the task of leading the Liberal party when Mr. Gladstone re- 
tired from it after the Conservative victory of 1874, how man- 
fully he fought an uphill battle, how loyally he retired into the 
second place when in 1880 the voice of the country called un- 
mistakably on Mr. Gladstone to take the helm. Lord Harting- 
ton has, moreover, some of the qualities most admired in a 
public man—strong sense, imperturbability of temper, reticence. 
If it were conceivable that the country—and the country 
means, in this connection, the five millions of a Democratic 
electorate—wished for a term of comparative political repose 
like that which is always associated with the name of Lord 
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Palmerston, probably no man could be found fitter for the Pre- 
miership during such a term than Lord Hartington. But it is safe 
to predict that the country is about to enter upon a period not of 
political repose, but of political unrest. Questions of the 
most serious importance are about to be raised, and, outside 
of Parliament have already been raised. It is one of the 
commonplaces of the hour that the solution of the land question 
for the United Kingdom is ‘in the air, and speeches delivered 
within the last few weeks by Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Rosebery have also demonstrated that the scarcely less impor- 
tant question of Local Government will become a leading 
plank in the Liberal platform of the immediate future. From 
the beginning of the last Reform agitation, it was frankly 
avowed that the Assimilation of the Burgh and County 
Franchise, must not be regarded as an end in itself, but only a 
means to an end,—the accomplishment of changes such as 
those already mentioned. Whatever may be Lord Hartington’s 
political virtues, he has indicated no enthusiasm for such 
changes. During the past six years he has shown no power of 
political initiation or conception, certainly nothing of the 
nature of Democratic passion. It may be said that when his 
antecedents and social circumstances are borne in mind, it is 
too much to expect him to become a Democratic leader. We 
are dealing, however, not with expectations, reasonable or 
other, but with facts, and it is simply a fact that the British 
Democracy would be quite as willing to follow an aristocratic 
Gracchus as a purely plebeian leader. But there is nothing of. 
a Gracchus about Lord Hartington. During the past six years 
he has been the faithful lieutenant of Mr. Gladstone, always 
ready to step into the breach with a solid but rather lumbering 
speech, but he has been nothing more. It may be doubted if, 
in the event of Mr. Gladstone once more and finally retiring 
from the Liberal leadership, Lord Hartington would be selected 
to fill his place, for the simple reason that it is more than 
doubtful if the more advanced section of his Party would 
accept his guidance. 

There is no more industrious, resolute, ambitious and adroit 
politician im Great Britain than Sir Charles Dilke. He is the 
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most skilful and patient of living Parliamentarians. The pas- 
sing of the Redistribution Bill is admittedly due in large 
measure to his tact and assiduity. He is universally credited 
with a greater knowledge of Foreign and Imperial politics than 
any other pronouncedly Radical statesman. His youthful 
escapade,—his declaration in favour of a Republic as a better 
form of Government than a Monarchy,—is now forgotten; or 
if it is remembered at all, it is remembered to his advantage as 
flavouring with romance a rather prosaic nature and career. 
Yet Sir Charles declares himself as ardent a Free Trader and 
Land Reformer as ever. It is the common impression that it 
was he, and not Mr. Chamberlain, who threatened lately to 
break up the Liberal Cabinet if the Irish Crimes Act were 
renewed, and he has announced his intention of joining Mr. 
Chamberlain in his crusade in favour of Local Government in 
and for Ireland. Nevertheless, the conviction has slowly been 
gaining possession of the public mind that it is the 
destiny of Sir Charles Dilke not to occupy a first place in 
the future; while he has been adding to his reutaption 
as a Parliamentarian, he has been falling off in influence as a 
popular leader. During the struggle which ended in the pass- 
ing of the last Reform Bill, Sir Charles Dilke played a useful 
but a quite subordinate part. He takes quite as much trouble 
as any of his contemporaries in preparing his speeches, which 
are invariably full of statistical and other practically valuable 
matter. But these are also eminently dry, unimpressive, and 
wooden, revealing a bookish, or at least a Blue-Bookish mind. 
As an orator, Sir Charles Dilke will never move the masses 
of his countrymen ; and this fact seems a fatal disqualification 
for any one who aspires to be a Democratic chief, because it 
reveals a fatal poverty of Democratic sympathy and emotion. 
In many respects, and in spite of his greater agility and in- 
dustry, Sir Charles Dilke resembles Lord Hartington more 
closely than he does any other living politician, and his fate 
will be to hold the second place in the Radical section of the 
Liberal Party, as Lord Hartington’s will be to hold a second 
place in the Liberal Party generally. 

Before proceeding to speak of the two personalities which, 
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it they do not most affect the course of Liberal politics, cer- 
tainly most affect Liberal minds and imaginations, it will be 
well to refer to one or two men and groups that are connected 
more or less closely with the Liberal Party. In the first place, 
there is the group of ‘ moderates,’ consisting chiefly of ex- 
Ministers, such as the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Forster, and Mr. 
Goschen, and which, in the opinion of many critics, is destined 
to have an important share in moulding Liberal destinies, at — 
least so far as these are influenced by Parliamentary combina- 
tions. Of this group, by far the most notable is Mr. Goschen, 
who has for many years occupied an independent position in 
his Party, and who has ever been a favourite with business 
men throughout the country, because more adequately than 
any other of his contemporaries he takes up and expresses their 
attitude towards the various political problems of the time. 
He possesses a strong judgment of the same type as Lord 
Derby’s, but he has none of Lord Derby’s timidity and hesita- 
tion. Whether he continues to stand alone, or takes his place 
once more beside his old colleagues, Mr. Goschen is certain to 
be listened to, and to influence many minds in a quiet but 
powerful fashion. But it is no less certain that he will not be 
a leader of the Democracy. He endeavoured to prevent it 
from obtaining power. He has shown no faith in its political 
aptitude or stability, and he does not affect even Sir Charles 
Dilke’s strictly intellectual sympathy with its movements and 
intentions. If Mr. Goschen ever goes into harness again, his 
proper place would appear to be that of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in a provisional Cabinet presided over by Lord 
Hartington. 

At the opposite pole from the section, if such it can fairly be 
termed, of which Mr. Goschen is the leading spirit, is the 
Extreme Radical Left, which certainly exercised a great, if 
not a dominant influence over the late Administration, in the 
regions both of domestic and of foreign policy before its fall, 
and which, in the view of several of its members, is responsible 
for that fall. The now undoubted leader of this section is Mr. 
John Morley, who has brought to the work of the practical 
politician a considerable reputation as a man of letters, 
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and as a political theorist. It would be unsafe as yet to 
prophecy much, one way or another, of the future of Mr. 
Morley. He is strenuous, ambitious, a master of political 
phrases and capable of using them, as in the case of ‘ franchise 
first’ and ‘ one man one vote,’ as mots d’ordre, or even a8 Wea- 
pons of party warfare. On the other hand, he is not an impres- 
sive speaker, being nervous, hesitating, and having a metallic 
and strident voice. He manifests occasionally a little of the 
pedantry, narrowness, and intellectual arrogance, of the 
Positivist body to which he originally belonged. But he also 
manifests not infrequently the earnestness, the moral purpose 
which is the backbone of every religious or anti-religious body, 
and which, in statesmanship, as in everything else, is staying 
power, as the now illustrious example of Mr. Gladstone 
has placed beyond question. It is possible that Mr. Morley 
may strike out a line for himself in politics and in Liberalism ; 
it is also possible that he may become the chief lieutenant of 
Mr. Chamberlain. The general tendency of belief among the 
closer observers of public, and especially of Parliamentary life, 
is towards the latter view. 

The Irish Party is already a formidable factor in British 
politics, and it promises to become still more formidable after 
the next General Election. Its leader, Mr. Parnell, will, if his 
following rises to the expected seventy or eighty, unquestion- 
ably hold the balance of power between the rival Parties, 
But the past six years while they have demonstrated him to 
be a man with a purpose, and to be a skilful Parliamentary or 
sectional tactician, have also shown him to be no orator, and 
to be (perhaps from deliberate choice) no politician in the 
Imperial sense of the word. It is possible that an alliance may 
yet be arrived at between Mr. Parnell and the Radical chiefs, 
just as an alliance was made at a former period in our Party 
history between Daniel O‘Connell and the Radical chiefs of his 
time, based in the one case as in the other, on reciprocal service. 
In such a contingency Mr. Parnell might play a large part in 
the politics of the Empire, but in the meantime there is no 
sign of that contingency occurring. Of Mr. Parnell’s followers 
in the House of Commons, shrewd as some, and fluent as all 
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of them are, none deserves special mention with the exception 
of Mr. Healy, and even Mr. Healy’s talents, undoubted though 
they are, are of the forensic rather than of the purely political 
character. What may be termed the working class, or com- 
pletely plebeian section in Parliament, will probably be, like 
the Irish Party, much more notable in the next Parliament 
than it has been in the present. Mr. Henry Broadhurst and 
Mr. Thomas Burt, who compose the section at present, are 
highly respected by their colleagues in the House of Commons. 
Both attend assiduously to the special interests of their 
brethren and clients. Mr. Broadhurst has also taken up, and 
made his mark on the discussion of, questions of interest to 
the community at large, as well as to working men, such as 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister and the Enfranchise- 
ment of Leaseholds. But neither Mr. Burt nor Mr. Broadhurst 
claims to be or poses as, a leader of the British Democracy. 
The two most interesting and popular personalities in the 
Liberal Party, if not in British politics generally at the 
present moment, are Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery, and 
it would be difficult to say which is being watched more 
eagerly and hopefully. The younger politician has pro- 
bably the larger circle of admirers and friends, and - no 
man in either Party has so few open enemies. Mr. 
Chamberlain, on the contrary, is, Mr. Gladstone himself 
not excepted, the best-hated and most violently-assailed 
of all our public men. But then both the earnestness 
and the influence of his following make up for a host of other 
disadvantages. Mr. Chamberlain has, indeed, during the six 
years of the dying Parliament, completely established his claim 
to the leadership of the advanced guard of the Liberal party. 
He may not dwell in the high moral latitude of Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright. Time may prove him to be but an un- 
scrupulous self-seeker, or an audacious political cheap-jack. 
But, to the eye of the Democratic enthusiast, he figures as a 
model political athlete. He never halts on the road of political 
advance. He seldom makes a speech in which he does not 
urge the taking of some new and important step by his party 
—to-day it may be in the direction of Land Reform, to-morrow 
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of Local Government. Like Liberal leaders of the older, pre- 
Gladstonian, or Fox school, he is eminently receptive of new 
political ideas, such as land nationalisation and socialism, 
and ready to apply them, as far as is practicable, to the evolu- 
tion of British political and social history. Thus he satisfies 
the Liberal, as distinguished from the Conservative, ideal of an 
international politician. He is full of courage, resource, and 
self-confidence. Not the greatest of orators, he is the most 
effective of speakers, and he is equally effective on a platform 
and on the floor of the House of Commons; he is so, moreover, 
because he always knows his own mind. His Bankruptcy Act 
proved him to be a thoroughgoing and a painstaking legis- 
lator. It may be said that his conflicts with the shipping and 
railway interests have proved him to be deficient in tact. But 
it is quite possible that the indiscretions which are com- 
plained of may have been carefully calculated beforehand. 
Mr. Chamberlain may desire to prove to the Democracy that he 
would have accomplished many achievements which would 
have been to their interest, if he had not been confronted by 
colossal vested interests that must be attacked. Above all 
things, Mr. Chamberlain has evinced a keener desire than any 
of his contemporaries to ascertain and give effect to, the will 
of the struggling masses of the community. A very important 
future, including the leadership of the Liberal party and the 
Premiership, is probably betore Mr. Chamberlain. That future 
will be not only important, but great, if he is animated by a 
high purpose. 

It is possible that, in the Liberal cast of the future, Lord 
Rosebery may be destined to play Lord Granville to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Gladstone. But it is at least as likely that he 
will seek a line of his own, and carve out a perfectly inde- 
pendent career. As a matter of fact, he interests himself 
already in questions which lie apart from ordinary Liberal 
politics, such as Scotch Local Government, the reform of the 
House of Lords, Imperial Federation, and the Emigration of 
the Working Classes. Some observers of the political under- 
currents of the time affirm, indeed, that in reality Lord Rose- 
bery is the rival of Mr. Chamberlain. It is his intention, and 
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may be his mission, we are told, to rally the Democracy around 
the aristocracy, instead of leading it to the destruction of the 
privileged Order to which he himself belongs. Hence his desire 
for Home Rule on this side of the Tweed. Such a step will divide 
the British Democracy, and prevent the combination of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch sections of it, with a view to accomplishment 
of ends common and equally dear to both. So, also, while Mr. 
Chamberlain would have the Democracy assert itself and: 
obtain supremacy in the country by assailing all strongholds 
of privilege from the land monopoly to the Upper Chamber, 
Lord Rosebery would encourage emigration, which must 
weaken the active forces of Democracy at home, and would 
promote Imperial Federation as a means of strengthening the 
House of Lords. 

This rather sinister view of Lord Rosebery is not, how- 
ever, the common one. What the public sees is a peer, 
who, in spite of the disadvantages attaching to his position as 
a member of the Upper House, is as active as any Commoner. 
Whatever be Lord Rosebery’s motives, be he a self-seeker or 
a caste-worshipper in disguise, it is beyond question that he 
is capable of making some of the best—probably the most 
humourous—political speeches of the day. He is as resolute 
and persistent as Mr. Chamberlain himself. If he has not the 
same power of moving large masses of men to action, he has a 
much greater power of influencing individuals in society. He 
has displayed, too, that rare originality which consists in in- 
vesting old questions with a new interest. It is to him that the 
Imperial Federation and Scotch Local Government proposals un- 
questionably owe the vitality they at present possess. Circum- 
stances have hitherto not allowed Lord Rosebery to take a lead- 
ing part in constructing and passing a legislative measure of 
the first importance, and it remains to be seen whether he will 
show this talent—the most important that a first class statesman 
can possess in a Democratic time. Itis reasonable, however, to 
suppose that, as Lord Rosebery has risen to the height of his 
opportunities in the past, he will rise to the height of them in ~ 
the future. Even as things are, he is regarded—as no other 
politician is regarded—as being the embodiment of all the 
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political graces, as being, to appropriate from the vocabulary 
of frivolity, the Political Beauty of the period. To have 
attained such a position is itself a distinction. To sum up 
the political situation from the personal point of view, the 
interest of the future, so far as it can be forecast at present, 
centres round four persons—Lord Salisbury, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Rosebery. 
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The World as the Subject of Redemption; being an attempt to set 
forth the Functions of the Church as designed to embrace the 
whole race of Mankind. Eight Lectures delivered before - 
the University of Oxford in the year 1883, on the Founda- 
tion of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By the Hon. 
and Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE, M.A., etc. London: Riving- 
tons. 1885. 


Coming from the author of The Gospel of the Secular Life these lectures 
are, as was to be expected, pervaded by a broad, richly evangelical, and 
intensely practical spirit. Questions of theology and science are left aside, 
and the lecturer devotes himself to showing how the great problem of the 
evangelization of the world and the transfiguration of society by the spirit 
of Christ may and ought to be solved. For our own part, we hail the 
volume as a significant and most hopeful sign of the times and as indicating 
a much nearer approach to the ideas of the New Testament than has for 
some time been made either by the Church or in the writings of 
theologians. The idea that Christianity is nothing more than a system of 
doctrine and worship the author sets aside as inadequate, and accepts the 
much more evangelical conception that it is a central principle of spiritual 
life, which develops into human relations and through these again into 
human organisations and communities ; and that being this, it is capable 
of becoming, and has constantly sought, and is now seeking, to become the 
harmonizing, co-ordinating, and saving principle of human society univer- 
sally. Accordingly, the Church is regarded not merely as a society 
organised for the purpose of worship and mutual edification, but as that 
portion of the human race which has been renewed by the spirit of Christ, 
and commissioned to carry on His redeeming and transforming work. 
The first lecture is devoted to the definition of the World and the Church. 
In the next, Judaism is dealt with and shown to have been not a religion 
merely but a polity having for its aim the establishment of righteousness 
iu the relations of men within the commonwealth. The main subjects of 
the Old Testament Scriptures and the functions of the prophet are also 
defined. The third lecture is devoted to the teaching of our Lord and His 
Apostles in connection with the subject. This teaching, it is shown, was 
not meant to result in the formation of separate societies for the purposes 
of worship, instruction, and beneficence, but in a world-wide society 
capable of embracing and transforming all other societies. The Jewish 
idea of righteousness is compared with the Christian, and the Christign 
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conception of the brotherhood of the nations is dwelt upon. The next 
three lectures are devoted to showing how at three different epochs 
attempts have been made to realize this brotherhood : first, immediately 
after the conversion of the Roman Empire ; secondly, during the period 
from Charlemagne to Innocent III. ; and thirdly, at the era of the Refor- 
mation. Mr. Fremantle has a good word to say for Knox, and defends 
the founders of the Scottish parochial school system from the charge 
brought against them by Macaulay of aiming only at the narrow purpose 
of inculeating Presbyterian orthodoxy. ‘Their object,’ he rightly main- 
tains, ‘was to train the nation in the apprehension of the will and 
righteousness of God.’ The seventh lecture, which bears the title of ‘the 
Christian basis of human societies,’ is devoted to exhibiting the capacity of 
the various societies or unions found among men for being the abodes of 
the Holy Spirit ; and the eighth reviews the present condition of the world 
and shows by what changes each of the associations into which society is 
divided may, in the opinion of the author, become branches of the Church 
universal, and society itself be changed into the Kingdom of God. Mr. 
Fremantle’s ideas of Christianity and the Church are mainly those of 
Arnold, Ewald, and Rothe, but they are worked out with a power and 
freshness that make them almost new. That Mr. Fremantle is an inde- 
pendent thinker we need hardly say. The lectures he has now published 
are emphatically lectures for the times, and deserve to be widely read. 
The importance of attending to the principles he lays down cannot be over- 
rated. 


Revelation: Its Nature and its Record. ByH.Ewatp. Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. T. Goapsy, B.A. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1884. 


Ewald’s Biblische Theologie began to appear in 1871, and the fourth and 
last volume was not published until the year 1876, some months after 
Ewald had been laid in the grave. The largest of his works, with 
the exception of his epoch-making Geschichte, we have always looked upon 
it as, in some respects, his greatest and most important ; and few who are 
acquainted with his writings will be disposed to question the assertion that 
it is the profoundest, and the one in which he has communicated to the 
world the ripest results of his vast and varied labours in the departments 
of Hebrew thought and literature. The aim of the work is sufficiently 
indicated by its title ; but it differs from most German Biblical Theologies 
by being at once more profound and philosophical. The first volume 
treats of the Doctrine of the Word of God: the second and third are 
devoted to the consideration of the Doctrine of Faith ; while the subject 
of the fourth is the Life of Men and the Kingdom of God. Each séction 
of the work has a value of its own, but the first is the most fundamental 
and the most valuable. Ewald entitles it ‘Die Lehre vom Worte Gottes,’ 
for which Mr. Goadby has substituted, not very wisely, we think, 
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‘ Revelation ; its Nature and Record.’ For his first ‘ hauptfrage’ Ewald 
takes the Nature of Revelation ; for his second, Revelation in Heathendom 
and in Israel; and for his third, Revelation in the Bible. Under these 
principal divisions we have such questions discussed as Revelation and 
Religion (Gottesfurcht) ; the Stages of Revelation ; the Results of Reve- 
lation ; the establishment of the true community of God ; the antagonism 
between Paganism and the true religion; the relations existing between 
the literature and life of a people,—and all with a grasp and freshness, a 
clearness of insight, and a wealth of learning rarely met with. Mr. - 
Goadby’s translation is, in the earlier part of the volume, somewhat per- 
plexing. It is not Ewald’s words turned into English, nor Ewald’s sen- 
tences ; it is rather Mr. Goadby interpreting Ewald and allowing the 
reader to obtain just so much of Ewald’s thought as Mr. Goadby chooses 
to furnish him with. We do not know what authority Mr. Goadby has 
for this style of translation, but for our own part we believe in the good 
old fashioned way of translating sentence for sentence and, where possible, 
word for word. But this is just what Mr. Goadby, in very many places, 
does not do. His omission of the first seven of Ewald’s sections we can 
understand ; but why he should go on omitting sentence after sentence, or 
condensing paragraphs into sentences and sentences into phrases or words, 
we fail to see. With Section 11 all introductory matters are left behind, 
and Ewald is fairly embarked on the subject he has in hand; but let us 
see how Mr. Goadby deals with him. Ewald’s opening paragraph of thirty- 
four lines Mr. Goadby condenses into half-a-dozen. The next paragraph 
beginning with: ‘1. Es gibt eine offenbarung Gottes welche wir richtig 
seine wroffenbarung an die menschen nennen kénnen,’ which Mr. Goadby 
renders—‘1. The original revelation of God given with the human spirit in 
creation,’ occupies forty-eight lines in the original, and in the translation 
seventeen. Here is Ewald’s next paragraph but one, or at least the begin- 
ning of it—‘ Die niichste wieder unter ihnen ist 2. die Schépfung selbst, wie 
sie in ihrer ewig unverinderlichen herrlichkeit und vollkommenheit vor 
dem geistigen auge des menschen steht und diesen, je mehr er sonst schon 
den wahren Gott erkannt hat, desto reiner und freudiger auf eine unsicht- 
bar hinter ihr waltende héchste weisheit, mit dieser aber auf einen Gott 
hinweist der in ihrer sichtbarkeit doch nur seiue eigne unsichtbare 
herrlichkeit offenbarte. Betrachtungen und ausspriiche dieser art 
durchziehen die Bibel weit mehr als man auf den ersten blick meiut. 
Wenn die alte schépfungsgeschichte,’ and so on for fourteen lines more. 
But in Mr. Goadby’s version the whole of Ewald’s twenty-three lines are 
represented by the following—‘ 2. The creation itself, as it stands in its 
glory and perfection before the gaze of man’s spirit. The more God is 
otherwise known, the more this whole, infinite, visible creation declares 
His invisible glory, and reveals His hidden nature and will (Ps. xix).’ 
This is scarcely fair either to Ewald or to the reader who is led to believe 
that what he is reading is a translation of Ewald’s words, Further on, 
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when Mr. Goadby sets himself to give a complete representation of 
Ewald’s thoughts—a by no means easy task—he succeeds fairly well. 
His style is very different from Ewald’s, but it is less involved and much 
clearer. But even with the shortcoming we have referred to, the work is 
a very valuable addition to the Foreign Theological Library, and should 
have a great influence. It is one of those books whose suggestiveness is 
inexhaustible. No one can read it without acquiring much larger and 
truer conceptions of God’s dealings with the human race and of man’s 
capacity for receiving and showing forth the divine. 


Encyclopedia of Theology. By Dr. J. F. Rapiaer. Trans- 
lated with Additions to the History and Literature by the 
Rev. J. Macpherson, M.A. 2 Vols. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1884-5. 


To the English student of Theology the title of this book will be 
somewhat misleading. In England we are familiar enough with 
Theological Encyclopedias, but Theological Encyclopsedia is a branch of 
the science of theology which, as yet, has scarcely found a home araongst 
us. The special function of theological encyclopsedia, we may therefore 
say, and we take the words from the brief but excellent preface which the 
translator has prefixed to these volumes, is to afford to the beginner an 
outline and a bird’s-eye view of the whole course of theological study, and, 
at the same time, to indicate to the professional theologian the scope and 
limits of the different departments of theology, the questions to be solved, 
and the points of view to be occupied, in accordance with the demands of 
science. The encyclopsedist may follow one of two methods; the formal 
or the material. Those who adopt the former maintain that theological 
encyclopsedia has simply to indicate the arrangement and distribution of 
the various branches of the science of theology, to show their relations 
to each other, and to determine their exact range and scope. The 
material method, on the other hand, undertakes the task of determining 
the nature of theology itself according to its contents and form, and, then, 
on the ground of its nature, of developing the organic arrangement of its 
principal divisions and of the branches belonging to them. In other 
words, while the one is purely formal, the other is concrete, and 
consequently much more serviceable to the student ; furnishing him not 
only with an idea of the nature of theology and its various divisions, but 
also with a concise view of their fundamental ideas and chief contents. 
The method adopted by Dr. Rabiger is the latter. After the usual 
introduction, partly historical and partly analytical and scientific, we have 
an excellent discussion on the nature of Theology with reviews of the 
Encyclopsedias of Rothe and Hofmann, and an appendix by the editor, 
who, we presume, is the translator, on the place of Apologetics in 
Theological Encyclopedia. The second volume deals with the four 
divisions of theology ; exegetical, historical, systematic, and practical, and 
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discusses the various branches into which each of these divisions of 
theology is sub-divided, such as, Biblical Theology, Exegesis, Church 
History, Dogmatics, Ethics, the Theory of Worship, etc. In the hands 
of Dr. Rabiger all these subjects are treated in a broad, exact, and 
enlightened way. His conceptions of Christianity and Theology are 
admirable. Of special interest are his criticisms of Schleiermacher and 
Hegel, the Mediation-Theology, Rothe, Hofmann, Lipsius, and Bieder- 
mann. The chapter on the Theory of Religion is extremely suggestive, 
and will amply repay the most careful study. After what we have said we - 
need hardly add that Dr. Rabiger’s work is a valuable acquisition to our 
theological literature, and that it fills a place which has long been vacant 
in it. The editor and translator of the work has done his part with 
painstaking and praiseworthy care. 

The Christian Church in relation to Human Experience: A 
Treatise on some Ecclesiastical Subjects, viewed chiefly with 
reference to the Facts of Human Nature. By Tuomas 
Dyrxes, D.D. Glasgow: Jas. Maclehose & Sons, 1885. 


Until quite recently the prevailing tendency, and indeed the prevailing 
practice, among theologians was to approach all ecclesiastical questions 
from the high ground of abstract theory, and to consider them not for the 
purpose of discovering the fitness or unfitness of this or the other system 
of ecclesiastical polity or opinion for promoting the good of men and the 
interests of religion, but with a view to discovering in what way and by 
what arguments they could best support or defend the polity or opinions 
for which they themselves had an exclusive preference. There have been 
notable exceptions to this tendency, and among them the name of none 
recurs more readily to the mind than that of Hooker. Baxter and Knox 
also deserve to be mentioned, and the late Dr. Arnold. Among a number 
of Theologians and in the public mind a different, and what we will ven- 
ture to call a wiser tendency has recently set in ; and instead of the belief 
that all things relating to the Christian Church have been fixed by express 
divine appointment, and ought to be regulated by reference to the Scrip- 
tures or in accordance with ‘the type shown in the Mount,’ whatever that 
may be, there is now a growing conviction that like all things else matters 
ecclesiastical are subject to the law of change and progress, and ought to 
be judged of by their tendency to fulfil the practical ends of religion, and 
to promote the well-being of society. Of this conviction the able, lucid, 
often eloquent and always judicious volume before us is an outcome. 
That it will commend itself to those who are wedded to their theories we 
do not suppose, but to those who wish to see the vastly important and in 
many respects extremely difficult subjects it deals with, discussed in a 
calm, dispassionate and enlightened spirit it will. Its tone is liberal and 
evangelical, and pre-eminently practical.- The subjects discussed are the 
unity of the Church, Sacerdotalism and Puritanism, the Scriptures in 
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relation to Ecclesiastical questions, change as an element in the Christian 
Church, Ecclesiastical words and phrases and their influence, Creeds, and 
the Purity of the Church. Their treatment is excellent, and bears the 
impress of a mind at once scholarly and thoughtful, accustomed to weigh 
evidence and to look more at the practical effects of a system than at its 
correctness in theory. Those, however, to which we feel ourselves most 
drawn are the chapters on the Unity of the Church, on Change as an 
element in the Christian Church, and on Creeds. In the first Dr. Dykes 
argues that the true idea of Christian unity involves agreement as respects 
all the essentials of religion, and many and wide differences as respects 
non-essential matters ; and shows pretty conclusively that, while a unity 
of this kind is possible in the Christian Church, any thing like absolute 
agreement, either as to forms of thought or worship, is neither possible 
nor desirable. The second of the chapters we have mentioned deals with 
what is probably the most difficult of the subjects discussed. Dr. Dykes’s 
treatment of it is marked by a carefulness and a moderation which deserve 
the highest praise. But the chapter which will attract the most attention 
is the one on Creeds. We regret that we cannot here dwell upon it at 
length. The place which Dr. Dykes assigns to the creeds or symbols of 
the church will strike many as new; while many of the facts which he 
adduces in support of his opinion, will prove to most not a little startling. 
Few passages in his well-written pages are more remarkable than those in 
which he deals with the attitude maintained by the Reformers both 
towards the Creeds and to other matters of ecclesiastical dispute. Alto- 
gether the volume is exceedingly opportune, and deals searchingly, forcibly, 
and judiciously, with a variety of questions affecting not only the welfare 
but the very existence of the Church. 


Profound Problems in Theology and Philosophy. By the Rev. 
Gerorce Jamieson, B.D. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co., 1884. 


Mr. Jamieson’s preface seems to imply his intention of approaching 
theological and philosophical subjects from the scientific side. In effect 
he has simply given his private views of the modifications and explanations 
which he considers necessary in the theology of the ‘ Westminster 
Confession,’ ‘The Articles,’ etc., and we will venture to add Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost.’ The book is shallow, flippant, and irreverent in tone, 
though we have not the slightest doubt the last fault is quite unintentional. 
Space will not allow us much quotation. One paragraph, out of numbers 
we could produce in evidence of these defects, must suffice. ‘ We 
can see, then, that while there was no way of creating man better 
than he was created, there was no alternative but to permit the fall of man. 
It would come to this, therefore, that the fall must be allowed to take 
place, or God must cease from creating man; and if God ceased from 
creating man, the argument must be, Why should God create at all} 
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Surely it will be admitted, that if, in the divine economy, God saw (or 
foresaw) how He could meet and counteract the evils introduced by the 
fall, it was infinitely more to His honour and glory to permit the fall, 
and to accomplish through the fall the grand purposes in which 
creation must result, than to stop short, under the self-confession 
which thus would have been proclaimed, that immortality in the 
case of man could not be achieved at all.’ Predestination, Fore- 
knowledge, Necessity, Eternity, Time, Space, etc., are all treated 
in this same off-hand style, as capable of explanation in a few 
sentences. Is Mr. Jamieson prepared to accept all the conclusions 
which his—we must be forgiven a vulgarism—slap-dash assertions involve? 
In treating of moral discernment, he says,—‘ There is a natural impulse to 
give a hungry dog food ; it is moral discernment to foresee that a certain 
kind of food will injure him.’ Is, then, an ignorant, perhaps drunken, 
disreputable kennelman, superior in moral discernment to, say, & 
Chalmers? He would certainly predict much more accurately what 
food would be good or bad for the dog. One remark we must quote 
as one of the naivest instances of complacent self-satisfaction we 
have come across in any writer for a long time. Speaking 
of Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World, Mr. Jamieson 
says,—‘A book in many respects valuable, as serving to estab- 
lish what in these pages I have sought to enounce by a different 
process of thought.’ Professor Drummond has aided to establish what 
Mr. Jamieson has written ; at least he says so, we confess we should not 
have discovered the fact for ourselves. Can the author of the Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World have anything left to wish for? We had 
marked several other passages for notice, but space fails. We have surely 
quoted enough to show that Mr. Jamieson is not yet in a position to 
approach profound problems of any sort from a really scientific point of 
view. 


Pantheism and Christianity. By Jonn Hunt, D.D. London: 
W. Isbister. 1884. 


This is not a new edition of Dr. Hunt’s well-known essay on Pantheism, 
but a new book. ‘It is now,’ says Dr. Hunt in his preface, ‘ seventeen 
years since I published a book called An Essay on Pantheism. That book 
has been for a long time out of print. Though often asked to issue 
another edition, I always hesitated because the magnitude of the subject 
seemed to increase the more [looked atit. . . . I at length determined 
on another edition, but after re-writing and printing the first chapter I 
found it was necessary to make a new book.’ The necessity then laid 
upon Dr. Hunt has not been without gain to the reader. Excellent as the 
essay on Pantheism is, its successor is in every way a more elaborate, com- 
plete and satisfactory work. Since the former was written many books 
have been issued that throw light upon the questions and opinions 
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discussed in its pages, and in his present work Dr. Hunt has availed him- 
self of these new aids and used them to the great profit of his readers. A 
critic of his former essay remarked that Christianity and Pantheism must 
be reconciled, otherwise it will be the worse for Christianity. The remark 
is just, and what Dr. Hunt has here proposed to himself is to show not 
only that Pantheism and Christianity can be reconciled, but that 
Christianity will be the gainer by the reconciliation. That he has brought 
great skill and learning to bear upon his task need hardly be said. His 
work may be taken on the one hand as an elaborate, but concise history of 
Pantheistic speculation, and on the other as a vindication of the fact that 
the more profoundly the human mind is busied with the solution of the 
great enigmas of existence, the more surely does the pantheistic element 
enter into its thoughts about God, even when it refuses to accept 
Pantheism as its creed. Going back to India and the Rig-Veda, Dr. Hunt 
follows the manifestations of Pantheism along the great lines of human 
speculation and faith, and is thus led to give an account of the principal 
philosophies and religions of the world. The conclusion to which he comes 
is: ‘What has generally been called Pantheism is but the effort of the 
human mind to know God as Being, infinite and absolute. It is 
ontological Theism, a necessary and an implied form of all rational Theism. 
It need not exclude the others. The argument from teleology gives God 
with some likeness to man, and that from ontology God infinite. We can- 
not take the one without the other, whatever be the difficulties of the 
reconciliation or the conclusions to which each leads us. The difficulties 
arise from the vastness of the subject ; but though we do not see further 
than we do see, that is no reason for shutting our eyes to what is manifest.” 
And, again, ‘Man is made in God’s image, and the qualities of love, 
goodness, justice, with many others which are in man, are also in some 
way in God. Every philosophy and every religion has returned to 
acknowledge this, however much they may have denied it.” Many will 
doubtless be surprised to find that Pantheism has in one shape or other 
had so many advocates ; and not a few will in all probability object to 
several mentioned by Dr. Hunt being included in his list. But while he 
casts his net very widely, and has gathered in many who have hitherto 
been regarded as orthodox, he is far from maintaining that they were 
Pantheists pure and simple. All he maintains is that the Pantheistic ele- 
ment is to be found in their teaching, and in maintaining this he has shown, 
we believe, that their own statements are his justification. Some names we 
miss from his list. It would not be difficult to show, we imagine, that the 
Pantheistic element is not absent from the writings of the Cambridge 
Platonists or even from those of Herbert Spencer. Some of Dr. Hunt’s 
chapters stand out as pre-eminently excellent, as, for instance, those on 
the Indian Religions, the Philosophy of the Jews, Neo-Platonism, and 
Spinoza. Those dealing with the older Greek philosophies are scarcely so 
full as might be desired. For the German Mystics some of the best 
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works, such as those of C. Schmidt, Martensen, and Diepenbrock do not 
seem to have been consulted. But, on the whole, the work is well done, 
and we heartily commend it to those who are interested in the solution of 
the great problems of human thought and in the development of Christian 
Theology. 


Works of Thomas Hill Green. Edited by R. L. NETTLEsHIP. 
Vol. I. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1885. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. are to be congratulated on the idea of re- 
publishing the works of the late Professor Green in collected form, with 
added selections from his unpublished papers. The handsome volume now 
before us is the first of the contemplated set of three, and contains the 
whole of Mr. Green’s Philosophical writings, with exception of the 
Prolegomena to Ethics. The chief sections are, of course, the two great 
Introductions to the study of Hume, and the remainder is occupied with 
the Contemporary Review articles, dealing with current English psychology 
as represented by Mr. Herbert Spencer and George Henry Lewes ; the 
only matter that here sees the light for the first time being the second 
paper on Mr. Lewes, which was originally prepared for the Contemporary, 
but was withheld by its author owing to Mr. Lewes’s death in 1878. It 
would be ridiculous at this time of day to offer any lengthened summary, 
or even criticism, of Mr. Green’s positions in this place. His ‘ Introduc- 
tions,’ like Hume’s own writings, are already classical, and no student of 
philosophy can afford to be without them. Much, too, may be gained from 
a study of his criticisms of Mr. Spencer and of Mr. Lewes ; for, though 
the trenchant style certainly affords considerable justification to the 
ordinary conception that the strength of the (so-called) English Hegelians 
lies in criticism, it will be found that Mr. Green’s object is not simply 
destructive, but destructive with a view to construction. He was 
firm in the conviction that ‘each generation requires the questions of 
philosophy to be put to it in its own language, and, unless they are so put, 
will not be at the pains to understand them,’ and that ‘only by a direct 
examination of that psychology itself (the English), as represented by our 
ablest writers, can we expect to produce the conviction that this primary 
question of metaphysics (viz., that raised by Hume and taken up by Kant) 
still lies at its threshold, and is finding nothing but a tautological or pre- 
posterous answer.’ Thus his aim was positive enough, though his method 
was in great measure negative. Excellence of editing is sufficiently 
guaranteed by the name of Mr. R. L. Nettleship. 


The Logie of Definition Explained and Applied. By Witu1aM 
L. Davipson, M.A., Minister of Bourtrie. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1885. 


Mr. Davidson modestly professes in his preface to have written mainly 
for teachers and students. His work, however, is one of genuine ability, 
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and notwithstanding its somewhat forbidding title, is at once instructive 
and interesting. Many more than those whom he has constantly kept in 
view while writing his volume, may learn from its pages. In clear, 
vigorous, and condensed language he has much to tell which may be of no 
little service to the lexicographer, to authors, and to all whose business lies 
in the communications of ideas. His book is a model of what a treatise on 
the logic of definition ought to be, and certainly fills a place which has 
long been conspicuously vacant. That the art, whose cultivation he 
advocates, is to a very large extent neglected on all hands, need hardly 
been said. It is scarcely possible to take up a volume recently written 
without finding sentence after sentence in which the rules and principles 
here laid down are violated to the confusion and perplexity of the reader. 
Bishop Butler long ago observed that most controversies arose from the 
fact that those who contended did not understand each others terms, or 
used the same terms in different senses. Mr. Davidson now observes, and 
with justice, that a large number of the controversies and disputes that 
rage, and that have raged, in philosophy, are notoriously wars of words, 
‘They have arisen,’ he continues, ‘ either from the indifference and care- 
lessness of thinkers—their reprehensible failure to clothe their thoughts in 
the most accurate verbal expression within reach—or from their inability 
to find forms suitable to indicate with precision the things that they 
designed to signify. The second of these causes is, to all appearance, 
inherent in the instrument itself; but the first cause is both remediable and 
without excuse.’ The justice of this last remark is unquestionable ; but 
the tendency in the present is to illustrate it more and more. We cannot 
here follow Mr. Davidson through his masterly, and we must repeat, 
entertaining and instructive pages. We can only add that his definitions 
and principles are laid down with precision and clearness, that his illustra- 
tions and examples are well chosen, and that to those who wish to write or 
think correctly, or to thread their way through the perplexities which many 
modern writers prepare for them, his volume will prove invaluabie. 


Evenings with the Skeptics; Or, Free Discussions on Free- 
Thinkers. By JOHN OWEN. Vols. I. and II. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


From whatever point of view we regard this work, from that of its aim, 
its plan, its literary finish, or the spirit pervading it, it must be allowed to 
be one of very exceptional merit. It belongs to the domain, not of theology 
properly speaking, but rather of philosophy, and we give it high praise 
when we say that, profound and comprehensive as it is, there is not a 
wearisome, or even uninteresting, page in either of these two volumes. 
The form adopted by the author, together with the fluent and lucid style 
of which he is master, is admirably adapted to make his work interesting 
and attractive. Three neighbours, all of a philosophic turn of mind, and 
each representative of a type of intellect that has something to say on such 
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problems as are here introduced—the rector of the parish, a retired 
physician, and a retired barrister--are supposed to meet together on cer- 
tain evenings to discuss the effects of the skeptical attitude of mind on the 
history of thought in ancient and modern times, and among different races. 
The members of their respective households are not excluded from these 
discussions, and so we have the objections likely to be raised by the 
feminine mind of the more ordinary type in Mrs. Harrington and others, 
and of the more cultured type in Miss Leycester, a lady who has been 
educated chiefly in Germany, and ‘has developed there an avidity for all . 
kinds of philosophical and literary disquisitions.’ At these meetings an 
elaborate paper is read on the subject to be discussed, or the skeptic’s sys- 
tem of thought that is set down for that evening, and discussion both pre- 
cedes and follows it. By this means we have each subject treated with a 
measure of thoroughness which could hardly otherwise be obtained. In 
the ‘ paper’ is brought together all that an elaborate essay on the theme 
is likely to contain, and the discussion brings out what objections may be 
raised by the types of mind present, and leads to the supplementing of 
what to either may be felt lacking. It is no easy matter to perform a task 
of this kind, and we do not say that the Rev. J. Owen has always been 
successful in sustaining the multiform character he here assumes. But he 
has been marvellously successful—as successful, we think, as it is almost 
possible for him to have been. The object Mr. Owen has had in view in 
this work was, he tells us, twofold: first, ‘to fill, however imperfectly, 
what he considered a gap in the history of philosophy’ ; and secondly, ‘ to 
suggest a new method for the investigation and classification of philosophic 
thinkers.” He deems it unfortunate for the history of philosophy that 
thinkers of all kinds should have been, by historians, ‘huddled together 
without any regard to their intellectual affinities or similarities ;’ and so 
he proposes here to select in chronological order those thinkers, the ten- 
dency of whose mind was analytic rather than synthetic, and write a his- 
tory of philosophy which shall show what the world owes to the exercise 
of this natural bent of the human intellect. The first evening is devoted 
to the consideration of the skeptical attitude of mind and its causes. (It is 
not necessary in these days to explain why our author adopts this form of 
spelling the word, nor why he takes skepticism in the large sense of denot- 
ing the exercise simply of the ‘ questioning and suspensive faculty.’) The 
second evening is given to the pre-Sokratic Greek skeptics, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, etc. ; the third to Sokrates and the Sokratic schools; the 
fourth to the post-Sokratic skeptics up to Sextos Empeirikos ; the fifth to 
Hebrew and Hindu skeptics ; while the others, seven in number, are given 
to Christian skeptics, beginning with Augustine and ending in this second 
volume with Cornelius Agrippa. Before taking up Augustine, Mr. Owen 
devotes two evenings to the discussion of what is called ‘ Twofold Truth,’ 
—the truth of reason, i.e., and of revelation, or of the intellect and the 
emotions; and ‘the Relation of Christianity to Free-Thought.’ The 
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papers on both are admirable specimens of Mr. Owen’s calm and temperate 
judiciousness in statement, and fairness to both sides of an argument. 
The spirit pervading the whole work is clearly one of sympathy with the 
free movements of thought. ‘A history of doubters and free-thinkers,’ 
he writes, ‘is in fact the history of human enlightenment.’ ‘ Every ad- 
vance in thought or knowledge has owed its inception and impulse to in- 
quiring doubt.’ These sentences give us the keynote of the whole work. 
We heartily congratulate Mr. Owen on the superior character of this 
History of Philosophy, and trust that he will be able to complete the 
work, and bring it down to the present day. 


La Morale Anglaise Contemporaine. Moral de I utilité et de 
P evolution. Par M. Guyavu. Deuxiéme édition. Revue 
et augmentée. Paris: Félix Alcan. 1885. 


M. Guyau’s essay on the moral philosophy of the English Utilitarians 
and Evolutionists has deservedly reached a second edition. For a similar 
work in English, we shall at present look in vain. It says much for the 
fairness and ability of M. Guyau, that both Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer have acknowledged, as we learn from a note, that the exposition 
which he has given of their opinions has their entire approval. We need 
only add that in this new edition the author has brought down his work 
to the most recent date, chapters being devoted to the writings of Messrs. 
A. Barratt and Sidgwick, the late Professor Clifford and Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. 


Civilization and Progress: being the Outlines of a New System 
of Political, Religious, and Social Philosophy. By J. 
BEATTIE Crozier. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1885. 


Mr. Crozier here attempts, and not without a considerable measure of 
success, to trace out the great laws of Civilization and Progress, and to 
exhibit in a systematic form the parts played in civilization by religion, 
government, and the natural and social conditions of mankind. With the 
attempts already made in this direction he is not satisfied, and justly so: 
for although many theories of civilization have been formulated, none of 
them can be called complete. To take the examples cited by Mr. Crozier : 
Comte, though he succeeded in working out the relations existing between 
religion and science, ‘ failed to discover the link that united religion with 
material and social conditions generally. . . . Buckle, again, although 
he set forth, with much clearness, the part played in civilization by science 
and material and social conditions, left the parts played by religion dark 
and confused ; while Mr. Herbert Spencer, concerning himself only with 
demonstrating that civilization, like all other phenomena, follows the 
general law of evulution, has not attempted to show the parts played in it 
respectively by religion, government, science, and material and social 
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conditious.’ The method most writers have adopted when dealing with 
this subject Mr. Crozier discards. Instead of wasting time upon the 
accumulation of materials for a wider induction, he accepts those already 
gathered as sufficient for his purpose, and regards them in the light of 
‘instructive commentary only.’ Assuming the essential identity of the 
human mind in every age and clime, and regarding it as the constant 
element in civilization, after ascertaining its laws, he seeks to trace the 
progress of civilization to the union of this constant element with its 
various material and social conditions, and to their mutual action and 
influence upon each other. ‘While former thinkers,’ he observes, ‘have — 
made historical data the main stay of their theories, and have regarded the 
human mind as practically of subordinate importance, I have taken my 
stand on the constant nature of man, and have regarded the facts of 
history as but appendage and illustration.’ There can be no doubt, we 
think, that Mr. Crozier has put his finger upon the weak point in the 
speculations of previous writers, and that he has himself laid hold of the 
right method for the adequate treatment of his subject. Into the appli- 
cation of his method we cannot here follow him. The preliminary chapters, 
though interesting and full of acute criticisms, are perhaps a trifle toc long. 
We are well on in the second hundred of pages before Mr. Crozier leaves 
the purely negative aspects of his argument and turns to the positive. 
When he does, however; he is brief and terse enough. There are one or 
two points on which we fail to follow him. We cannot accept the dictum 
that conscience is simply ‘an affection of the feelings.’ To our view it is 
something more, and partakes largely of the character of a faculty, if 
indeed it is not one. It is scarcely correct, again, to say that the super- 
naturalist lays more stress on feelings than on thought (p. 107). Super- 
naturalism and science may co-exist in the same mind ; and, though a man 
may be a supernaturalist in opinion, in his conduct—the only true test as 
to which side he leans—he may be guided, and as a matter of fact usually 
is, by thought, or science. All depends, however, on what is meant by a 
supernaturalist. A supernaturalist, such as Mr. Crozier seems to have in 
view, probably does not exist. We have our doubts too as to the validity 
of the assertion that ‘religion, in its true, and final form, will have no 
effect on actions.’ But to find fault where so much is excellent, and where 
there is so much with which we can heartily agree, is almost ungracious. 
The work is one of real and pre-eminent merit, sound in its main lines, 
and will deservedly take a high place in the class of literature to which it 
belongs. 


Old Church Life in Scotland: Lectures on Kirk-Session and 
Presbytery Records. By ANDREW Ep@ar. Paisley and 
London: Alex. Gardner, 1885. 


The church at Mauchline seems to possess a very valuable set of Kirk- 
Session records, going back, though not continuously, as far as the close 
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of the year 1669, and the minister of the parish has here used them, along 
with the Session records of Galston, Fenwick, and Rothesay, and the 
Presbytery records of Ayr, for the purpose of pourtraying the religious and 
ecclesiastical life of the country during the last two centuries. He has 
made ample use also of the printed authorities, but by far the larger part 
of his materials is drawn from the original documents. The picture he 
has given is clear, truthful, and cleverly drawn. His narrative runs on 
smoothly and pleasantly, and though now and then a little gossipy, is always 
interesting and informing, and at times, if we may venture to say so in 
connection with so grave a subject, entertaining and even amusing. The 
opening chapter is devoted to Churches, Manses, and Churchyards. We 
are afraid Mr. Edgar draws rather too fine a picture of the old Scottish 
parochial churches in pre-Reformation times. While admitting that many 
of them were of a rectangular form, he is of opinion that more commonly, 
and especially in all but the earliest times, Catholic churches were cruci- 
form, with the choir always paved, sometimes with plain stones, sometimes 
with glazed tiles of various hues, and sometimes with tiles of fancy shapes 
and patterns, on which animals and figures were traced in high or low 
relief. A few churches, some for instance in the larger towns, or connected 
with the wealthier monasteries, might answer to this description, but in 
country parochial churches the prevailing form, we imagine, was the rect- 
angular. As for the choirs paved with plain stones or glazed tiles, these, 
we suspect, were, as a rule, conspicuous by their absence. Mr. Edgar is of 
opinion that, in all probability, a priory once existed at Mauchline. The 
evidence he adduces, however, is against the probability. Particularly is 
this the case with the evidence furnished by the chartulary of Melrose. 
But leaving these preliminary matters, when we turn to the real subject of 
Mr. Edgar’s lectures and his treatment of it, we find ourselves in almost 
perfect agreement withhim. The amount of interesting and suggestive in- 
formation he has thrown into his pages is remarkable, and few will read 
them without profit. He has much to tell about manses and churchyards, 
bells, ‘knocks,’ desks or pews, Kirk Sessions and Presbyteries, jougs and 
cutty-stools, preachers, sermons, psalms, prayers, and people. Some of 
the things he reports respecting the religious and ecclesiastical customs of 
the period will strike many with surprise. On the whole, ‘the good old 
times’ do not seem to have been so bright or so pure as these latter times. 
There is more of reverence and more of real religion now than there was 
then. Men were in the habit of wearing their hats in church, and had 
frequently to be rebuked for talking together during divine service. Now 
and then a free-fight would occur during the service. The quantity of 
wine consumed at the celebration of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was sometimes enormous. Officers had to be appointed to keep the people 
in church, or to prevent them going out before the service was ended. 
The kirk-officer of Perth was instructed to ‘have his red staff in the kirk 
on the Sabbath days, wherewith to waken sleepers and remove greeting 
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bairns.’ The Kirk-Session of Monifeith in 1643 gave the ‘bedall 5s. to 
buy ane pynt of tar to put upon the women that held the plaid above their 
head in church.’ One minister is reported to have paused in the reading 
of the Scriptures, and to have called out—‘I see a man aneath that laft 
wi’ his hat on. I’m sure ye’re clear o’ the soogh o’ the door. Keep aff 
yer bannet, Tammas, an’ if yer bare pow be cauld, ye maun jist get a grey 
worsit wig like mysel.’ Kirk-Sessions, it would appear, did not always 
succeed in making the people amenable to their rule. It often happened 
that the stool of repentance was broken to pieces by some irate offender. 
One Agnes Ronald, when brought before the Session, flatly ‘ declared her 
resolution to continue in the sin of drunkenness’; ‘ane verie vitious 
woman in face of Session threatened her goodman’: and in 1645 a woman 
was brought before the Session of Fenwick for actually ‘ upbraiding of the 
Session from off the public place of repentance, when she should have 
made confession of her fault.’ Mr. Edgar has added one or two useful 
appendices to his lectures, and has been careful to indicate the sources of 
his information. Altogether, his volume is one of great interest, and a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the past social and religious life 
of the country. 


Pre- Historic America. By the Marquis DE NADAILLAC. 
Translated by N. ANveRS. Edited by W. H. DALL. 
London: John Murray, 1885. 


On the American Continent pre-historic times come down to so recent a 
date as the close of the fifteenth century. When the first European adven- 
turers who crossed the Atlantic landed upon its shores, they found it 
peopled from the Arctic Ocean to Cape Horn, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, with millions of men of types analogous to, and with characteris- 
tics as varied, as many of the inhabitants of the Old World. Some had 
round heads ; others were dolicho-cephalous. They were of all sizes, from 
the diminutive Eskimo of the north to the tall and ungainly Patagonian of 
the south. Their complexions varied from the ruddy white of the inhabi- 
tants of the Cordillera of the Andes, or of Santa Catherina, to the much 
darker tints of some of the tribes of California and Florida, or of the 
Charmas dwelling along the southern banks of the Rio de la Plata. Their 
civilization and culture varied as much as their colour and stature. The 
Mexieans and Peruvians were rich, industrious, agricultural, with settled 
forms of government, large towns, systems of laws and religion, and power- 
ful priesthoods. To these, others presented a complete contrast, being 
still in the very lowest stage of civilization, living by the chase, and when 
thai failed, on roots and grasses, clothing themselves in skins, and 
using implements of stone. Moreover, as the old discoverers forced their 
way, often axe in hand, through the dense primeval forests of Central 
America, they frequently stumbled upon statues and columns, unoccupied 
villages, abandoned palaces and stately ruins, which surprised them with 
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their silent witness to wars and races, and a civilization which had long 
been buried in oblivion. Elsewhere they came across signs of a similar 
kind. In Mexico and Peru they heard of races which had been conquered 
and subjugated by other and more powerful races, and met with the signs 
of civilizations and religions which the utmost care of the invaders had 
failed to obliterate. In the north, again, they met with the remains of the 
mound-builders, so old and vast that they were at first confounded with 
the works of nature. And to this day, indeed, the New World, though 
its freshness and novelty are in a measure faded, so far as its antiquities 
are concerned, is still a land of surprises. That the Marquis de Nadaillac 
has written an interesting book need hardly be said. Having for his sub- 
ject America in pre-historic times, the author of Les premiers hommes et les 
temps préhistoriques could scarcely write anything else. For those who are 
unacquainted with the subject, his book will be nothing else than the re- 
velation of anew world. It will be hardly less interesting to those who 
are well versed in the archeology of the British Isles or of the European 
Continent. Some of the remains described are peculiar to America. The 
kitchen-middens and tumuli of the West can be matched by the kitchen- 
middens and tumuli of Europe ; mummies and pyramids may be found in 
Egypt as well as in Central America or Peru ; but anything like the stupen- 
dous and often fantastic works of the mound-builders does not, so far as we 
are aware, anywhere else exist. Remarkable, too, though perhaps not quite 
so exclusively American, are the cave and cliff dwellings and the pueblos. 
To the student of archeology the work must prove of the utmost utility, as 
an exhaustive and reliable, admirably arranged and lucidly written manual 
of the life and monuments of the pre-historic American peoples. The 
Marquis de Nadaillac has consulted all the best authorities, and passes their 
different theories in review, but wisely abstains from doing more than 
placing before his readers all the best and most recent information he has 
been able to procure, so as to enable them to form their own opinions. 
The work is profusely illustrated. One proof of its value ought not to be 
omitted ; it has been translated and adopted by the American archeologists. 


Loch Etive and the Sons of Uisnach. By R. Anecus Smita, 
Ph.D., F.R.S., LL.D., etc., etc. With Illustrations by 
Miss J. Knox Smita. New Edition. London and Paisley : 
Alex. Gardner, 1885. 


Tn this new edition of Dr. Angus Smith’s excellent and entertaining 
work, the name of Miss J. Knox Smith, the author’s niece, is given as the 
name of the artist to whom the illustrations which elucidate the text are 
due. These are, on the whole, excellent, and quite sufficient to give the 
reader a pretty correct idea of the places and objects represented. The 
book itself has been so long before the public, and is so well known, that 
it is almost needless to do more than remind the reader of its existence 
and character. Its primary purpose is to describe the objects of interest 
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in the neighbourhood of Loch Etive, and to give an account of their 
historical, or supposed historical, connections. It was begun as the work 
of holidays, Dr. Smith télls us, and was intended to be read on holidays ; 
and, as all who have read it are aware, a capital holiday book it is. Dip 
into it where we may, we are sure to meet with something entertaining. 
Dr. Smith seems to have been acquainted with every inch of the country, 
and to have been wonderfully well informed respecting its history, anti- 
quities, legends, and superstitions. The work is cast in the form of a 
conversation carried on for the most part by a Highlander, a Lowlander, 
and an Irishman who is singularly well versed in Celtic lore. But while 
the main endeavour of the author has been to furnish entertainment to 
the reader, he seems to have taken no less pains to provide him with the 
best and most authentic information on the varied and difficult topics 
which form the subjects of discussion. The work, we need hardly add, 
is one of standard and recognised value, and a rich mine of antiquarian 
and legendary lore. 


Les Manuscrits et la Miniature. Par A. Lecoy pE LA MARCHE. 
Paris: A. Quantin. 


This remarkably attractive little book belongs to the Bibliothéque de 
l’Enseignement des Beaux-Arts, now in process of publication under the 
general editorship of M. Jules Comte, the Inspector General of the 
Schools of Decorative Art in France. We must own that it is the only 
volume of the series we have seen ; but if those already published in any 
way resemble this in execution and interest, we are not at all surprised to 
learn that the Bibliothéque has been honoured with the patronage of the 
French Government and crowned by the French Academy. The author’s 
aim in the volume before us is to sketch the history of MSS. from their 
origin down to the invention of. printing and its adoption for literary pur- 
poses, and more particularly to give some account of the art exhibited by 
the old Scribes in the decoration of their MSS. The first chapter 
is devoted to the instruments of the Scribe, the materials he used for 
writing on, and the implements with which he wrote, and much curious 
and interesting information is given in it respecting papyrus, parchment, 
the stylus, calamus, etc. For instance, on pages 28-31 we have a 
singularly interesting account of the manufacture of parchment. The 
origin of the palimpsest, M. Lecoy de la Murche attributes to motives of 
economy, to the scarcity and consequent expensiveness of the parchment. 
It would appear that it was so scarce in England in 1120 that a monk, 
charged with the task of making a copy of the Bible, was unable to obtain 
a sufficient quantity, though he searched the country through. The story 
of the skin of human beings being employed as a substitute for that of 
animals is set aside by M. Lecoy de la Marche as untrue. In the second 
chapter, after giving an account of the origin of writing, he describes the 
different forms of letters employed—capital, uncial, cursive, Gothic, 
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Visigothic, etc. The third chapter deals with the Scribe himself, and 
contains, among other things of interest, an exceedingly graphic descrip- 
tion of the ancient scriptorium and of the labours and sorrows of th 

copyist. The remainder of the volume is devoted to the decoration o 
MSS. M. Lecoy de la Marche here enters upon a comparatively new an 

unexplored territory. As he justly remarks, ‘la science de 1’enluminure 
est encore une science & créer.’ Much has been done by M. de Bastard 
and others in this field, which promises to be so rich in information for the 
student of archzeology and the historian of social life, but much still 
remains to be done. M. Lecoy dela Marche’s little volume will contribute 
to further the study of it. It is well written and abundantly illustrated, 
and will be read with pleasure by all who take an interest in books or their 
reproduction, or in the art of recording and transmitting human thought 
or knowledge. 


Memoir of Count Giuseppe Pasolini. Compiled by His Son. 
Translated and abridged by the .Dowager Countess of 
Dalhousie. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1885. 


We must cordially recommend to all British readers, interested in the 
rise and progress of Italian liberty since 1845, this most interesting 
memoir of the late President of the Senate of Italy. Lady Dalhousie’s 
translation has all the merit of reading as though it were an original. 
Count Pasolini fully confirms the general belief of the admirable personal 
character, and enlightened patriotism, in sentiment and wishes, of Pius 
IX., rendered useless to his country, unfortunately, by the want of 
firmness, energy, and those statesmanlike qualities, which could alone have 
fitted him to occupy the important position in Italy, at a most momentous 
epoch, which his elevation to the papacy in 1846 called upon him to fill. 
It is noteworthy that Count Pasolini attributes the same vacillation of 
purpose which ruined the political career of Pius [X., to the late Emperor 
of the French, who is described as ‘daring in his dreams, timid and 
uncertain in action.’ A distinguished Italian nobleman, now dead, 
remarked to us once, in speaking not too favourably of Mr. Gladstone’s 
utterances on Italy, that it was impossible for foreigners ‘to catch the 
half-lights.’ Hence the value of a volume like the present one. A single 
octavo volume cannot give an exhaustive explanation of Italian politics, 
but what it does give comes from the hand of a thorough master of the 
subject. Count Pasolini appears to have been as admirable as a landed pro- 
prietor and farmer, as he was distinguished as a statesman ; and we only wish 
we had room to quote his complimentary remarks upon the habits of British 
land owners, as against those of Italy and France, in regard of living and 
spending their incomes on their estates ; not with a view to trumpeting 
our own fame, but to urge a point regarding which there is still great room 
for improvement among the landowners of Great Britain. Some very 
interesting letters from one of Count Pasolini’s sons, near the end of the 
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volume, give most extraordinary accounts of some peculiar features of 
Italian brigandage. 


Memoirs of James Begg, D.D., Minister of Newington Free 
Church, Edinburgh. By Tuomas Suitu, D.D. Including 
Autobiographical Chapters by Dr. Begg. Vol. I. Edin- 
burgh: James Gemmel. 1885. 


Dr. Begg’s ‘ Life’ deserved to be written. During the last forty or fifty 
years he occupied a prominent place and played an important part in the 
religious and ecclesiastical history of his country. In the Church to which 
he latterly belonged his influence was great, and, though far from para- 
mount, had always to be reckoned with. Few men in the Free Church, 
or indeed in any of the Scottish Churches, have occupied so large a space 
in the public eye. He had his peculiarities, and failed to keep abreast of 
the times, or perhaps we should say, was deficient in sympathy with the 
changes transpiring around him, yet his frankness, his clearness and 
singleness of purpose, and the genuine manliness of his character, won for 
him the respect even of those who were most opposed to his 
opinions, whether in politics or in matters ecclesiastical. The volume 
before us is the first of two, and, though some fault may be found with its 
execution, is of considerable interest. Dr. Begg, it would seem, intended 
to write a history of his own life and times, and his: biographer has wisely 
given the chapters he left behind him in the first pait of the present 
volume. Though somewhat discursive, these chapters are both interesting 
and amusing. Dr. Begg touches upon a large variety of topics, and relates 
a number of amusing stories, some of which are new and some old. For 
the ecclesiastical history of Scotland these chapters are not a little 
important. Unfortunately they terminate with their author’s settlement 
in Paisley. Some of the chapters contributed by Dr. Smith are little more 
than a commentary on and an expansion of what Dr. Begg has written. 
They indicate great diligence, but both these and the remaining chapters 
of the volume in which the story of the Disruption is again re-told, might 
have been condensed. 


Through Masai Land: A Journey of Exploration among the 
Snow-clad Volcanic Mountains and Strange Tribes of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa. Being the Narrative of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society’s Expedition to Mount Kenia and Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, 1883-1884. By JoserH Txomson, 
F.R.G.S., etc. London: Sampson, Low & Co., 1885, 

Mr. Thomson was sent out by the Royal Geographical Society to ascer- 
tain whether a practicable direct route for European travellers exists 


through the Masai country from any one of the East African ports to 
Victoria Nyanza, to examine Mount Kenia, to gather data for construct- 
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ing as complete a map as possible of the country he might pass through, 
and to make all practicable observations regarding its meteorology, geology, 
natural history, and ethnology. That the expedition was a success no one 
needs to be told; but whether the results secured by it were worth the 
trouble and expense involved may be doubted. Mr. Thomson has un- 
doubtedly added largely to our knowledge of the regions he traversed, but 
the question always suggests itself, What better are we for it? But 
whether the commercial and scientific worlds will obtain any sufficient 
equivalent—and we must assume, we suppose, that they will—the reading 
world is certainly a gainer. With the narrative of his journey, few books 
of travel will bear comparison. That it is interesting and highly entertain- 
ing goes without saying. Those who desire amusement or stories of peril 
and hairbreadth escapes will find them in the pages of Through Masai 
Land in abundance. There is sufficient of the latter to satisfy the most 
ardent thirst for the sensational. In fact, had we not Mr. Thomson’s 
word to the contrary, we should be disposed to believe that we have here 
not the narrative of a scientific expedition, but a collection of stories and 
incidents gathered from some African hunter’s note-book, spreading over 
a considerable term of years, and strung together in the form of a narrative 
for the most part fictitions. One or two of the hunting scenes are not a 
little exciting, and one heaves a sigh of relief when Mr. Thomson—who, 
by the way, professes to be no hunter-—succeeds either in placing himself 
in a safe position or in giving his huge antagonists the coup de grace. 
As a leader of an expedition similar to the one he led through Masai 
Land, Mr. Thomson has had few equals. Often in great peril, greatly 
provoked, and in positions where others would have resorted to force, by 
the exercise of coolness and self-restraint he managed to avoid any serious 
encounter with the fiercest, most warlike, and most aggressive of the 
Central African tribes. There is a great deal in his book, however, besides 
the ordinary incidents of African travel ; and though much of the informa- 
tion he has collected may not be available for any immediate practical pur- 
pose, much of it is of solid worth. His descriptions of the regions through 
which he passed and of the customs and superstitions of the tribes he met 
with will be read with interest. The volume is profusely illustrated, and 
Mr. Thomson always writes, as he seems always to have been, in the most 
cheerful spirit. 


Work and Adventure in New Guinea, 1877 to 1885. By James 
Cuatmers and W. Wyatt Git, B.A. Maps and Illus- 
trations. London: Religious Tract Society, 1885. 

The excitement about New Guinea seems to have passed away. Never- 
theless, this attractive and interesting volume will, in all probability, reach 
avery wide circle of readers, and will certainly help all who take it in 


hand to form a clear and full idea of one of our most recent annexa- 
tions. The volume is the joint work of Mr. Chalmers, the agent of the 
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London Missionary Society at Port Moresby, and of W. Wyatt Gill, who 
is already known to the reading public by his work on Life in the Southern 
Isles. Mr. Chalmers landed in New Guinea in 1877, and notwithstanding 
the various expensive expeditions which have been formed for the explora- 
tion of the island, he has in the course of his missionary journeys acquired 
more information about the Papuans and their island-home than any other 
European. The Papuans are not a pleasant people to deal with, being 
covetous, warlike, and treacherous. Mr. Chalmers, who has always gone 
about among them unarmed, has often been in great peril from them, and 
relates several exciting stories of hairbreadth escapes. When exploring 
the country, he has, generally speaking, had to carry his life in his hand. 
Some of the islanders live in pile-dwellings ; others of them fix their abodes 
on the tops of the loftiest trees they can find, and many of them are cannibals. 
On one occasion the missionaries were invited to a feast at which five 
adults and a child were to be eaten. ‘One day,’ Mr. Chalmers says, ‘a 
friendly chief, a great friend of Mrs. Chalmers, came up to the house with 
a human breast, being a highly-prized and delicate bit, and presented it to 
my wife.’ On the other hand, the New Guinea children are, according to 
Mr. Chalmers, far happier than most of our British children. ‘It may 
seem heterodox, but it is true,’ he writes, ‘I have seen the fifth command- 
ment more honoured in New Guinea than I have on many occasions in 
England.’ Some of the tribes, it would appear, have no religious worship. 
Others of them believe in spirits, and will begin no undertaking without 
making offerings to them. The things most prized by the Papuans seem 
to be beads, hoop-iron, tobacco, and pigs. The island is, for the most 
part, extremely fertile, and, away from the swamps, healthy. There are 
in it extensive ranges of mountains, luxuriant plains, magnificent forests, 
and large rivers. Along the southern and eastern shores—the parts re- 
cently taken under the protection of the British Government—there are 
numerous good harbours. In the closing chapters, Mr. Wyatt Gill has 
much to tell about the fauna and flora of the island. The maps and illus- 
trations are excellent. 


Old Scottish Regimental Colours. By ANDREW Ross, S.S.C. 
With Twenty-Eight Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1885. 


This handsome volume, which is very appropriately dedicated to Her 
Majesty the Queen, is one of the results of an effort made some time ago 
to collect for preservation in some suitable national edifice the old colours 
formerly carried by the Scottish regiments. The effort, as few readers, or 
visitors to Edinburgh, need to be reminded, was eminently successful : 
many of these old, worn, and precious relics, consisting in several instances 
of nothing more than a bare pole and a few shreds of silk clinging to it, 
yet eloquent of danger, heroism, and death, were with great public spirit 
willingly given up by their owners for the purpose in view, and on the 
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14th uf November, 1883, in the course of a very impressive ceremony, the 
old standards were given over by His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces, to the Kirk-Session and Custodiers of St. 
Giles’ Church, Edinburgh, for preservation as a national trust in the newly- 
restored Cathedral. The volume before us has been prepared with a care 
and a regardlessness of labour and cost worthy of its subject. It is one of 
those books which ought to stir the patriotism of every Scotsman, and re- 
mind him of at how great a price he has been made a sharer of his 
country’s greatness. It consists of two parts: the letterpress and the 
illustrations. The coloured plates, of which there are twenty-eight, are 
excullent examples of chromo-lithography, and reflect great credit both on 
the artist and the printer. It is rare, indeed, that we see any equal to 
them for softness and brilliancy produced in this country. In looking at 
them, we can almost imagine we see the very sheen and texture of the 
fabric of which the old colours were made. Several of them, as, for in- 
stance, those of the Scots Greys and of the Highland Light Infantry, 
or. the old Seventy-Fourth Highlanders (though the old colours are 
also shown of this regiment), represent the new stands of colours, 
but for our own part we must own to a most decided preference for 
the plates representing the colours now old and disused. They call up 
so many old associations, and are surrounded with so many memories 
of brave and noble deeds, that they are more pathetic and inspiring than 
many a poem. The four chapters of introduction which Mr. Ross has 
written for the plates represent an immense amount of labour, and contain 
a mass of information, gathered for the most part from obscure or well- 
nigh inaccessible sources, which, to those who take an interest in the 
history of the Scottish regiments, will be invaluable. After describing the 
origin and use of flags and banners for military purposes, and the institu- 
tion of standing armies, the history of the various Scottish regiments is 
traced, and much curious information is given respecting their origin, 
formation, pay, and officers. The Life Guards, raised in 1661, invariably 
styled ‘ private gentlemen in the King’s Life Guards,’ come first ; the 
next is Claverhouse’s notorious regiment, or the Royal Regiment of Horse; 
then the Foot Guards, now known as the Scots Guards, raised in the same 
year as the Life Guards, and mustering originally only some two or three 
companies. The Douglas Regiment, now the Royal Scots, comes next, 
and is the only corps in the British service, as Mr. Ross tells us, which 
can boast of an unbroken regimental pedigree from a period anterior to the 
Restoration. It is the representative of the Scottish regiment which, 
under Sir John Hepburn, entered the service of France in 1634, and won 
so many honours in the French King’s service. But for the history of this 
regiment, of the popular Black Watch, and the other Scottish regiments 
both past and present, we must refer our readers to Mr. Ross’ interesting 
and instructive pages. The supplementary chapter (V.) gives the muster 
rolls of the early Scottish regiments. Each of the plates is accompanied 
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by a suitable description. A concluding chapter is devoted to the cere- 
mony we have referred to as taking place in St. Giles’ Church, Edinburgh, 
and the appendix contains the various forms of prayer sanctioned by the 
War Office authorities for use at the consecration, etc., of colours. A 
regimental index and a general index, which, owing to its fulness, is ex- 
tremely useful, have been added. 


Hans Holbein. Par Jean Rousseau. Paris: Librairie de 
Y Art, J. Rouam, éditeur. 1885. 


With the publication of this masterly study on Holbein, M. Rouam 
inaugurates a Library of Ancient Art which promises to figure worthily by 
the side of the ‘ modern’ series, of which several numbers have already 
appeared. The object of these two collections is to lay before the reader 
succinct biographical sketches of the great masters of all ages, and to give 
him at the same time an adequate idea of their work by means of a number 
of carefully selected and well executed specimens. M. Jean Rousseau is to 
be congratulated on the manner in which he has carried out this programme 
in his Hans Holbein. This sketch, whilst giving proof of an intimate 
knowledge of the master’s life and work, is free from technicalities, and, in 
every respect, a model of what a popular publication should be. The 
specimens which he has chosen from the various museums and private col- 
lections in which Holbein’s works are preserved are those which are most 
characteristic of the great portraitist’s manner. Amongst the thirty-seven 
engravings there are two portraits of Holbein himself. Some of the others 
are particularly interesting to us, in this country, not less from the fact 
that they are taken from the collection in the possession of Her Majesty 
and preserved in Windsor Castle, than because they represent such well- 
known historical characters as Queen Mary, Anne of Cleves, Anne Boleyn, 
Henry VIII., Thomas More, and Thomas Wyatt. It is impossible to 
turn over the leaves of this Holbein Album without realising Fromen- 
tin’s definition of painting as ‘the art of expressing the invisible by 
means of the visible.’ It may be doubted if any painter possessed to such 
a high degree as Holbein the faculty of drawing a confession from closed 
lips, and of sketching a career in a face. 








SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


La Crvitta Carrouica (April 4).—In reviewing Count Jacini’s report on the 
results of the Agrarian Inquiry, the Civilta Cattolica quotes the following 
sentence from the report: ‘It results from this Inquiry, not that Italy 
has absolutely retrograded in her agriculture, but that there is a sensible 
disproportion in the division of property and thence ensues a profound and 
dangerous marasmus. Materially Ttaly is better off, but not morally ;’ and goes 
on to deduce from this that the political revolution has caused both economical 
misery and moral decay.—A paper on ‘ Ancient astronomy and the primitive 
history of mankind’ concludes with these words: ‘The existence of a very 
perfect culture, especially as regards astronomy, anterior to the beginnings of 
the most cultivated ancient nations with whom we are acquainted, is a fact 
demonstrated by profane documents, independently of all religious polemics. 
This fact, just as, in itself and its circumstances, it gives the lie to the arbitrary 
rationalistic hypotheses as to the primitive history of mankind, so also it 
brilliantly confirms the biblical accounts.’—(April 18th.) After a paper against 
the Italian undertaking in Africa, we have an article on ‘ Cellular compositions 
and animal individuality,’ which concludes by saying that until scientific men 
can tell us what they mean by individuality, it will not be possible to take any 
secure steps towards solving the many problems of the subject.—A learned 
paper follows on Biblico-Assyrian Chronology.—The second chapter of ‘ Catholic 
Thought in Contemporaneous Italian History ’ is entitled ‘ The Pagan Reaction.’ 


La Crvitta Catrotica (May 2nd).—A long article on ‘The Clergy 
and Science’ gives a sketch of what has been done for science in Italy, 
and by whom. ‘In each page of an encyclopedic dictionary,’ says the 
author, ‘we meet with the name of some learned ecclesiastic. . In 
this very century, which impudently describes the priests as ignorant and 
the enemies of science, many important scientific works are confided to the 
clergy. The italian Government has often confided a scientific mission to 
Padre Secchi or Padre Denza. The English Government, although Protestant, 
did not hesitate to confide several astronomical undertakings to Father Parry ; 
the Spanish Government to Padre Faura. Whoever has eyes and common 
sense, must confess that the priests, far from being the enemies of science, are 
its passionate disciples, at least when science does not mean that which denies 
God, blasphemes against Christ, lowers man to the brute, identifies both with 
matter, and denies the future life and the most obvious principles of religion and 
morals, with regard to such an entirely negative science, the clergy are indeed 
ignorant and inimical.’.—(May 16th.) Has a long paper on the centenary of 
Gregory VII.; a polemical article on ‘Substance,’ and more of the ‘Biblico- 
Assyrian Chronology.’ 


La Crvitta Catroxica (June 6th).—The first article on ‘ The true Cause of the 
Chaos in the Italian Universities ’ attril utes all disorders to moral and religious 
decay in Italy.—The papers on ‘ The Present State of Linguistic Study in Italy,’ 
and on ‘ Cellular Composition and Animal Individuality ’ are continued.’—(June 
20th.) Begins with a violent article against Free Masonry, comparing the 
enthusiastic demonstrations attending the funerals of Victor Hugo and Terence 
Mannavi, to the mad bacchanals of the French Revolution.—There follows an 
article entitled ‘Means of Avoiding Ontologism and Pantheism while 
Philosophising on the Universe.’—The number includes also a further paper on 
Biblico-Assyrian Chronology, 


La Rassrana NazionaLe (April).—A. Stoppani contributes an article on 
‘Antonio Rosmini and the Fortnightly Review,’ asserting that the paper in the 
Fortnightly caused him to reflect with increased shame and pity on the scandalous 
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consequences of the war carried on against Rosmini by the Catholics. He quotes 
long passages from Mr. Davidson’s article, and says that that writer degrades 
Rosmini's ideal, by attributing to him the sole, though noble and holy aim, of 
conciliating Italy with the Church. He asserts that this was not the only nor 
even the chief aim of Rosmini, whose true desire was to conduct true humanity 
to Christ. M. Stoppani declares that he is not deluded by Mr. Davidson’s 
arbitrary assertions and piquant phrases; all that Mr. Davidson says in order to 
explain Rosmini’s small fame in and out of Italy, may be reduced to a series of 
deplorable circumstances, which have not escaped the acumen of the English 
philosopher, but to which the Holy See and the Catholic Church are altogether 
extraneous. He asserts that the chief causes of Rosmini’s unpopularity are, the 
indifference of Italians to their own affairs and great thinkers, ae the indifference _ 
of foreigners to the same ; and the enmity of a very unscrupulous party which 
likes to tyrannise over all that opposes it. He enquires whether Mr. Davidson is 
ignorant of the fact that innumerable pamphlets and large volumes in defence of 
Rosmini’s ideas have, in a very few years, improvised a Rosminian library. 
Rosmini’s own posthumous works ae, however, his best advocates. M. 
Stoppani concludes by saying of the accusations launched against Rosmini, by 
Mr. Davidson, that those must reply who have actually given rise to them, and 
those who perhaps unwittingly have joined in so doing.—G. F. Airoli has an 
article on “Phe logic of the American democracy,’ founded on W. Graham Sum- 
mer’s book.—(April 16). Commences with morechapters of ‘Farnese injthe Nether- 
lands,’ describing the negotiations with Britain and the campaign of Cologne.— 
F. Alessio writes on ‘The Soul,’ and, among other things, says that though 
Biichner’s book on force and matter was by many received as quite new, its 
theories were rather old even in Italy, where Ranzani had been the first to pro- 
mulgate them. Mr. Alessio then discusses Rosmini’s theories, and argues in 
favour of the spirituality of the soul. He says in conclusion, ‘let us advance 
one consideration in order the better to convince ourselves of the spirituality of 
the soul. . . Man, by means of the intellectual principle, is able to judge of 
matter, but how could he do this, if intellect were itself mere matter? We see 
that matter is noé intelligent, therefore it cannot judge. It follows that intellect 
being able to judge, must be a thing distinct from matter, outside and above 
matter, as indeed the human intellect truly is. It is not the matter in man that 
judges, but the intellectual principle, other than matter. And here we have 
arrived at what we aimed at, that is to enquire if, among created beings, there 
are some that possess this principle that we call soul ; to study what soul is ; to 
recognise the immense difference between the human and the brute soul, and to 
prove that the first is spiritual and immortal. There remain many difficulties 
to be solved, but who can press into a few pages what would fill volumes ?’— 
The articles on ‘Margaret de’ Medici’s marriage to the Duke of Parma’ 
approach their conclusion.—Pio Sabbatini writes on the relationship of jurispru- 
dence to literature. —Then come more inedited letters by Muratori.—Professor De 
Johannis writes on Italian commerce and V. Di Marmorito on Sacred music. 


La Rassecna NazioNALeE (May 1.)—Enrico Poggi contributes a memoir 
e 


of Luigi Chiesi, senator, who died in Rome in bruary, 1884. Chiesi 
rendered good service to Italy, suffered ‘exile, was the author of several 
valuable works, and yet is undeservedly forgotten.—The articles on 
‘the marri of Margaret de’ Medici with the Duke of Parma,’ are 
concluded.—In the fragments from the papers of Dragonetti there is a 
letter from Mr. Gladstone to the Marquis, written from Broadstairs, in 1854, 
and treating of Italy.—A. Ciaccheri writes on ‘History and the Rights of Pro- 
perty ;’ and R. N. on ‘ The Italian National Bank in 1884."—(May 16.) Here 
we have a lecture on ‘ Felix Le Monnier and the National Library,’ given at the 
Philological Society in Florence by A. Gotti.—G. P. A. writes on ‘Truth in 
Books and Writers,’ and its effect, apropos of Jules Valle’s book, Les Réfractaires. 
N. Castagua commences some articles on ‘Guiseppe de Cesare ; literary recrea- 
tions,’ describing the life led by that author some forty years ago. De Cesare 
was a well-known figure in Naples, and beloved by the people. He was the 
author of ‘King Manfred,’ and his house was always open to writers and 
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artists.—In this number C. Sardi commences a series of studies on social 
questions, the present one being on ‘ Harmony in Charity.’ 


La RasseGNa NaZIonaLE (June 1.)—J. Pizzi writes on ‘ Life in Persia in its 
heroic times.’—The paper on ‘Farnese in the Netherlands’ treats this 
time of the destruction of the Invincible Armada, and its consequences for 
Flanders.—E. Montaldo discusses ‘The Exodus of Gold and the Commercial 
Balance.’—G. Rondini continues his papers on ‘ Siena and its Ancient Neighbour- 
hood.’—B, Prina notices some late publications by Mons. Capecelatro.—A. 
Stelvio’s papers on Prince Metternich’s memoirs are ended, as well as the 
‘Studies on Social Questions,’ by C. Sardi.—(June 16.) J. G. Isola continues 
his chapters on ‘The Positivism of Auguste Comte.’—F. Alessio publishes nine 
unedited letters by Silvio Pellico, prefacing them by a short article ‘In Defence 
of a Captive.—U. U. contributes a paper on ‘ Usugara,’ describing that 
new German colony.—G. Bernardi gives an interesting account of a 
Society at Altare; a model society which the writer thinks fulfils, as far 
as is humanly possible, the three great fundamental principles of Socialism, viz. : 
the reconciliation of capital with labour, the certainty of work for all, and the 
remuneration of each man’s work aceording to its value. It may be said that in 
Altare, with a population of about 2000 souls, the social question is solved, and 
misery banished.—Aurelio Gotti writes a warm eulogium of Victor Hugo.—A. 
Conti sends some notes on the death of Giordano Bruno; and A. de Johannes 
writes on the economical situation of Italy. 


HistoricaL JOURNAL OF IvaLIAN LITERATURE, Fasiculi 13-14, contain :— 
‘The Mantuan Theatre in the Sixteenth Century,’ by A. d’ Ancona ; ‘ Notes 
for a History of the Bretton Cycle in Italy,’ by A. Meri; ‘Notes on the Life 
and Writings of some Humanists of the Fifteenth Century,’ gathered from 
Italian MSS. by R. Sabbadini. 


Nvova Anrooetia (April 1).—The opening article in this number is a critical 
study of Alfieri’s ‘Saul,’ by Professor Zumbini, in which the writer opines that 


much of ‘Saul’ was inspired by the Euglish poets, and = png: | that the lyric 
by 


portion put into the mouth of David was directly inspire Dryden’s ‘ Alex- 
ander’s Feast.’—-Isidoro del Lungo writes the story of Guglielmo di Durfort e 
Campaldino, founding his account on a curious pamphlet recently pub- 
lished at Florence by K. X.—Some chapters follow from a book by A. 
Mosso, entitled A inter Ascent of Monte Rosa, in which are graphic 
descriptions of winter sunrises and sunsets in the _ and expressing 
the writer’s conviction that only in winter are the A to be seen in 
all their savage beauty. ‘In winter the frost refreshes the glaciers ; they are 
sunk in a restorative slumber, and the silence increases the sublimity. No warm 
wind melts their surface, no temporary rivulets corrode their vitals. The 
crevices that betray their skeleton are covered with virgin snow, on which the 
suns shines benignly. Poets and painters have constantly represented the 
prere of hills and valleys, torrents and waterfalls, but the glaciers are incom- 
parably more beautiful and splendid with their azure grottoes, the iridescent 
colours of their ramparts, and the sea-green light of their sides covered with 
snow. They resemble immense cups of mother-of-pearl, gigantic vases of 
opalescent crystal, whence issue the rivers that fructify the earth.—Orazio 
Marucchi, writing on the project for a grand gallery in Piazza Colonna, Rome, 
deplores the fact that, if carried out, our ancient church, St. Maria in Trivio, 
which is an historic monument of the Gothic wars and of its founder, Belisarius, 
will be demolished. The biographical bulletin notices Lady Barker’s Glimpses 
of Western Australia, with a wish that Italy would produce similar books.— 
(April 15.) Gustav Meyer contributes a long and interesting article on the 
‘ Albanian Language and Literature.’—G. Boglietti, under the title ‘ A Return to 
Lamartine,’ deplores the forgetfulness into which the works of that poet are 
falling.—Luigi Pigorini writes on ‘The Most Ancient Sepulchres of Italy 
according to Recent Archxological Discoveries.’—Signor Bonghi discusses the 
relations between the Roman Curia and the crown of Portugal.—L. Luzzatti 
writes a Jong article on the conversion of the funds from 5 to 3 per cent 
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a war-poem, apropos of the Italian expedition to Assab, is contributed by 
. Guoli. 


Nuova AnTOoLoGIA (May 1).—-A long article by A. Gabelli on the recent 
disturbances in Italian universities advocates the paying of a small sum by the 
students for the lectures they attend, as is the custom in Germany ; as then 
not only will professors feel obliged to attend strictly to their duty, but also the 
students will value their instruction more highly.— There follows a portion of a 
new historical work by Luisa Saredo, on Queen Anna of Savoy, wife of the first king 
of that dynasty, this portion bearing the title of ‘The Marriage of Victer Amedeo 
IL.’—Paulo Livy writes on the volunteers of the White and Red Crosses in Naples, 
who worked during the cholera epidemic last year, and says that the self-sacrifice 
of these men proves that the South Italians are as enthusiastic for a good cause as ° 
in the times of Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi.i—Among the other contents is a 
long article by F. Nobili-Vitelleschi, on municipal administration in Rome, 
pointing out its defects and their causes.—(May 15.) An excellent article on 
* New Romances,’ by Enrico Nencione, speaks of Fogazzaro’s new novel Daniele 
Cortis, as a book which protests against the materialism that suppresses the 
human will, and makes the soul dependent solely on external influences. The 
plot is one of the most dramatic that can be imagined, but its facts are not pro- 
vided with distinct motives. The book, he remarks, will not please pro- 
fessional literary men nor politicians, but it will be much liked out of Italy, 
and, in spite of its serious def3cts, may be pointed out with pride as an Italian 
work of great artistic merit.—G. Martucci contributes the plot of an inedited 
comedy of the seventeenth century.—Signor Cecchi sends a chapter of 
his new book on Africa, describing his imprisonment.—C. Bertagnolli writes 
on the Agrarian Crisis in Italy.—Apropos of the monument erected in 
Leghorn in memory of F. D. Guerazzi, some unedited letters from that patriot 
are published in this number. 


Nuova Antonogia (June 1).--O. Marucchi commences a series of articles 
on ‘The History of Rome, Studied from Monuments of the Fifth to the 
Fifteenth Centuries..—A. Monzelli writes on ‘Schools of Art and Industrial 
Schools in Italy.’—Captain Gatta sends a descriptive article, entitled ‘From 
Massuah to Keren.’—V. Vecchi writes on ‘The Mercantile Marine.’—The 
nuinber is closed by a poem, ‘Via Larga—Roma, 1885,’ by O. Occioni.—The 
literary chronicle, speaking of the Revised Uld Testament, says that the new ver- 
sion has been received, not only in England and Scotland, but in every place in- 
habited by Anglo-Saxons, with a species of religious commotion not easily to be 
comprehended by men of the Latin race.—(June 15th). Enrico Panzacchi con- 
tributes an article on ‘ Victor Hugo and his Works,’ giving his reasons for not 
joining in the exaggerated panegyrics that bave been lately published, and for 
withholding from the poet the epithet ‘divine,’ which sacred title he reserves 
for Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, and a very few others.—Luigi Ferri writes on 
the question of ‘Slavery in the History of Ideas,’ founding his article on two 
recent Italian publications. Camillo Boito, in the form of a dialogue, writes 
in favour of a uew law for the preservation of Italy’s ancient monuments. 


Kyisky NeDety (The Books of the Week).—April, 1885.—Commences with 
a sketch by T. Ouspensky, entitled ‘A Kind Word,’ illustrating in a most 
realistic and unpretentious manver what good practical results the ‘kind word’ 
may produce in a family.—‘ My Fellow-Doctor,’ by O. N——sky, is the tale of 
a young doctor who comes to a dull provincial town, where he meets with an 
old physician who has faith only in the old medical science, and denies the 
efficacy of new curative methods. The old physician perishes, the victim of bis 
prejudices.—V. A. Mazenko contributes a novel, ‘The Spirit of our Times.’ 
Then follow some poems by K. Slouchevsky, and translations from Jenkins and 
Zola.-—In the May number, the above-mentioned novel is concluded.—‘ Hebrew 
Silhouettes’ is a pretty sketch by N. of Russian Jews of the upper classes,— 
* Before the Magistrate’ is a realistic poem by T. Tolmacheff. Then comes the 
continuation of the translations from Jenkins and Zola. 


HovupoJistveny JourNAL (Fine Arts Magazine) is somewhat unpunctual in 
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its publication. The March number contains ‘ Found,’ an amusing story by V- 
Nemorovitch Danchenko ; ‘From an Artist’s Album,’ a poem, by P. Smolensky ; 
‘The Child of Tuzian,’ a story ; ‘The Thirteenth Perambulating Exhibition of 
Pictures,’ by Storoni Zritel, describes one of those exhibitions, which are 
organised by the Fine Arts Society, and which, consisting of new Russian and 
foreign paintings, are moved from one city to another. The great sensation of 
this year is the picture of ‘John the Terrible killing his Son and Heir,’ 
painted by M. Repine; ‘The Fourth Periodical Exhibition of the Moscow Fine 
Arts Society,’ by a correspondent ; ‘A Memoir of Alexis Avdeieff,’ formerly 
member of the Imperial Academy and an eminent architect ; ‘The History of 
Painting in Italy,’ by Coende. The number for April contains ‘ Adagio,’ a 
poem, by Mrs. O Choumine ; ‘My Grandfather's Tale,’ by P. Smolensky, a 
tale of the time of Catherine 1I.; ‘Without Wings,’ translated from the German 
of Gabicht ; ‘A Review of the Exhibition,’ by 8. Zritel ; ‘ History of Painting 
in Italy,’ by Coende. 


Vestnik Evropy (European Messenger).—April, 1885.—‘ Six Years’ Corres- 
pondence with T. S. Tourguénieff’ contains many interesting letters from Paris, 
giving a sketch of the impression produced on Russians residing abroad by the 
emancipation of the serfs. Also several letters written by Tourguénieff from 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight, during the bathing season of 1860, when many Russian 
literary men were assembled round Tourguénieff, who was occupied at the time 
in preparing a scheme for the development of the general instruction of the 
emancipated serfs in his country.—‘Gestrya Pisma,’ by N. Schedrin (M. 
Saltykoff), is another satrical letter giving an amusing sketch of Russian 
prefects, who, dissatisfied with the reforms of the last reign, have retired from 
the government service.—Follows the continuation of V. V. Stasoff’s article on 
the ‘Impediments to the Development of the Fine Arts in Russia.’—A novel, 
‘ Life for Life,’ is commenced by A. N. Thal. It is probable that in this novel 
the author intends to sketch the life of A. Herzen, the Russian journalist, who 
was exiled from Russia in 1852, and lived in London for more than twenty 
years. There he published in Russian the first revolutionary paper, the Kaloval 
(or Bell). Though not admitted into Russia, the paper had a good influence on 
the development of Alexander IL.’s ideas of reform, and had a large circula- 
tion among Russians all over Europe.—P. G. contributes a paper entitled 
‘ Berlin—the Metropolis of Germany.’—‘ Dear Friend ’ is a novel translated from 
the French of Guy-de-Maupasson.—S. Slovirsky writes a concluding article on 
‘The Land Question in Europe and Russia.’—There are some poems by M. T. 
W. Nayd, and a paper by Professor Pypin (author of ‘Old Moscow’), on ‘ The 
Problems of Russian Ethnography.’—The Russian historiograph, Professor 
Kosto naroff, contributes an article on ‘The Persecution of Liberal Russian 
Scholars by the Retrogade Press.’ The paper illustrates the difficulty which an 
impartial writer in Russia meets with in developing his well-meant ideas, and 
to what dangers he is exposed. This paper was the last production of Professor 
Kostomaroff’s pen. He died last April, and his funeral in St. Petersburg was a 
most imposing, though quiet, demonstration of the sympathy felt by the 
intellectual classes with liberal Russian writers. Professor Kostomaroff’s works 
are known in England.—A paper on ‘The Relations between Russia and 
Eugland’ tends to prove that the warlike feeling of the nation is stirred up by 
the press, that it is very much exaggerated, and that war between Russia and 
England must and can be avoided. 


Vestnik Evrory (May).—In this number we have the continuation of 
N. A. Thal’s story, ‘ Life for Life ;’ and also of V. V. Stasoff’s article on ‘The 
Impediments to the Development of the Fine Arts in Russia.’—D. Mamine 
writes a story, entitled ‘The Blood of the Father..—A. Longsovy contributes 
some ‘ Poetical Sketches’ in verse.—Professor Fypin concludes his article on 
‘The Problems of Russian Ethnography.’—Then we have a most attractive 
article by P. O. Bolarykine, one of the best Russian novelist’s of the day, on 
‘The Psychology of Creative Genius in Writers, Musicians, Painters, and 
Sculptors.’ The author gives an elaborate sketch of all that was written about 
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this subject during the last century in France, England, Germany, and Russia, 
and arrives at very interesting conclusions.—Follow some poems by N. Minsky ; 
a sketch by K. Arsenieff entitled ‘The Landscape in Novels;’ and the 
continuation of the story from the French ‘Dear Friend.’—‘The Greeks 
in Moscovia’ is an article by A. V n on a newly published book, 
entitled The Relation of Ruasia to the Christian Hast during the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, by N. Kaptereff. Both article and book will be of 

reat interest to the student of the history of Christianity in the East, in the 

alkan peninsula, and especially in Russia.—In an article by V. V., 
on Agricultural Statistics, the writer, among other things, pays particular 
attention to the general belief that Russia produces more corn than 
she can consume, and therefore ought to export great quantities. He 
shows that this opinion is erroneous :—‘ European Russia is divided into sixty 
goubernies (counties, departments). During the last four years, forty-two of 
these departments have not produced sufficient corn for their own needs, and 
part of the land remained unsown for lack of seed. This fact is not always the 
consequence of bad crops, but of the practice of selling corn in the autumn to 
merchants dealing with foreign countries.’—‘ St. sewer nmee as a Seaport,’ by 
Z., is an article giving us to understand that the commercial importance of St. 
Petersburg and Cronstadt as seaports, is now not so great as formerly, and that 
unless means are found to increase the maritime commerce, it will be folly to 
build a port at St. Petersburg.—Professor P. A. Pypin gives a sketch of ‘ Nicolai 
Tvonovitch Kostomaroff, 1817-1825.’ Kostomaroff was an eminent historical 
writer, and professor at the Imperial University. In his youth he was perse- 
cuted by the government, being suspected of Polish and South Russian separa- 
tism, but this was far from being the fact. Kostomaroff was only a conscientious 
scholar, and was therefore impartial in his writings and lectures. His mother 
was a serf, whom her squire and master married, and to this mother Kostomaroft 
always attributed the sympathy he had for the working classes. 


Vestnik Evropy (June.)—In this number the novel ‘Life for Life,’ by N. 
A. Thal, is concluded.—‘ Russia and France at the End of Last Century, 
1694-1799,’ by A. S. Trachevsky, is an introductory paper to a work which the 
author is preparing on the relations between France and Russia during the 
rule of Napoleon. The materials are gathered from the St. Petersburg 
and Paris Archives of the Foreign Ministries. Some of the documents, which 
were unknown to the pelice, will be published, says the author in a footnote, in 
the Annals of the Russian Historical Society. The article contains many interest- 
ing facts, showing the endeavours of Catherine II. and her successor, the Emperor 
Paul, to stop the propagation in Europe of the principles of the first French 
revolution, and to crush the revolutionary government in France. Though 
Paul wistrusted both Prussia and Austria, he endeavoured to attain his object 
in coalition with these powers. It appears from the French documents that 
France intended to form a most fantastic coalition against Russia, and that the 
French Government adopted the project of a certain Guttin to propagate re- 
volutionary principles in Russia. In this article, many new and interesting 
facts are stated concerning not only Russian history, but also that of other 
European States, especially Austria and Prussia.—‘ The Psychology of Creative 
Genius’ is concluded, this part being still more interesting than the first.— 
*‘ Shoognan, an Afghanistan Sketch,’ by D. L. Ivanoff, an engineer, and one of 
the Russian scientific expedition sent in 1883 to Pamira. He is now preparing 
a book upor Afghanistan. The present article gives a general sketch, from 
topographic, ethuologic, and ly historic points of view, of the mountainous 
part of the explored part of the country called Shoognan. If the book he is 
preparing be as full of novel facts and as well written as this article, it will be 
one of the most interesting and useful works on Afghanistan that we have had. 
—This month’s satirical letters give a description of the strong and undesirable 
tendency to reaction which exists in an influential portion of Russian society, 
urging the destruction of the reforms enacted in the last reign. He draws 
several types of Government officials who conspire against the Government, 
psralysing its reforms, and, in fact, trying to save it from itself. M. Schedrin 
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calls this kind of officials ‘anti-reform rioters.’ The letter is written with 
much humour and truth, and is often strong in caricature.—‘The Question of 
Nationality, in the Old World and the New,’ by Professor M. Kovalevsky, 
gives a practical definition of the word nationality, and shows what was under- 
stood by it in Europe, especially in Austria, Turkey, Germany, Poland, and 
Ireland. The author studies the history of the practical realisation of the idea, 
and gives his opinion as to its practical future, In the United States of America 
the practical development of the idea of nationality has taken quite a different 
form from what it has in Europe Professor M. Kovalevsky analyses, with 
much acumen and care, the differences between the two forms.—‘ Kovelin,’ by 
M. 8., is a monograph on the late Professor Kovelin, who died recently at St. 
Petersburg. He was one of those scholars who, by their lectures and their pen, 
contributed much to the emancipation of the serfs.—In ‘Rags as a Source of 
Infection,’ by Dr. Zelensky, we have a sketch of the rag and refuse trade.— 
‘ Foreign Policy’ is chiefly devoted to ventilating the misunderstandings which 
cxist between England and Russia. 


The TuHEoLocisca T1spscuiFt for May opens with a long article by Professor 
Rauwenhoff on the psychological origin of religion. Following the course of the 
development of man from the most primitive state, at what point can he be 
said to have acquired religion, what particular change in his growth made him 
reliyiuus? It is to this question that an answer is sought ; and to such a ques- 
tion it is manifestly no answer to say that religion is due to a religious faculty 
in man, or that it springs from a feeling of absolute dependence, or that it arises 
from reverence for ancestors, from animism, or from fear of natural phenomena. 
All these theories of the origin of religion are defective because the question 
they — to answer has not been properly put. Religion, Dr. Rauwonhoff 
holds, could only be said to have arisen when the specific feature of religion as 
we now know it, came to the front ; and that element is not fear, nor a wish to 
obtain our desires, but reverence for superior powers, accompanied with the feel- 
ing of moral obligation, The man who was first religious was not he who said 
‘There is a God,’ but he who said ‘ Thou art my God. ? This once said, to how- 
ever unworthy or curious a being, religion was in existence and was bound to 
grow, and to become the spring of morality and the colouringmedium forevery _— 
of life. --Dr. Hosters continues his comparison of the Biblical narratives of the flood 
with those of Babylon ; he considers the Jehovistic tradition to be borrowed from 
a Babylonian one which agreed in the main with the cruciform, and was per- 
haps the origin of it. Inthe Jehovist the Deity is less capricious, more moral 
and reasonable ; the power of fate yields to a religious government of the world. 
The Elohistic narrative, on the other hand, where it differs from that of the 
Jehovist, shews itself dependent on Berosus. Dr. Hosters does not agree with 
Delitzsch and Haupt in tracing these narratives entirely to the Jewish exile in 
Babylon. The Jews, he thinks, had begun to borrow them before that epoch. 


The Gins has been somewhat wanting in interest for the general reader of late. 
A considerable historical work has been appearing in the last four numbers, 
‘Lord Chesterfield and the Republic of the United Netherlands,’ by Prof. 
Theod. Joricen. The complicated European politics of Walpole’s time are 
narrated with great minuteness, and Chesterfield’s relations with the Dutch states- 
men with whom he had to deal are described in a way reflecting honour on both 
parties, --Two scientific papers are perhaps the most interesting in the last quarter 
of this periodical. In the May number Prof. Hoster discourses on ‘ Heredity and 
Social Psychology,’ and defends, against M. Caro and Prof. Jalma, the scientific- 
ally orthodox position that the transmission of mental qualities and the meteoric 
appearance of genius take place under fixed laws, though the working of the 
laws may not in many cases be traceable. In the June Gids Prof. Hubrecht has 
a paper on ‘ Degeneration,’ at the close of which he maintains the reality of the 
danger of intellectual degeneration in modern life, with its love of ease and its 
tendency to light and superfluous writing; and points out the necessity for 
striving against such a falling off by constant activity and effort and independence 
on the part of all earnest men. The paper is Prof. Hubrecht’s ivaugural lecture 
in his chair at Utrecht, and is so vigorous and clear as to raise considerable ex- 
pectations of the future career of this student. 
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Revue pes Devx Monpes (April Ist and 15th).—The first contribution to 
this number concludes M. Albert Delpit’s novel, ‘Solange de Croix-Saint-Luc,’ 
in which the interest is well sustained to the end. This is followed by the 
fourth instalment of M. Camille Rousset’s history of the Conquest of Algeria. 
The present section, although including only some eighteen months—from April, 
1833, to September, 1834—1is one of the most interesting that have yet appeared. 
It deals with General Voirol’s term of office, in itself a remarkable epoch in the 
bistorv of the colony, and shows the very important part which La Moriciére 

layed in bringing about a better understanding between the natives and the 

‘rench.—Under the title ‘Nos Diplomates sous Louis XIV.,’ M. Geffroy 
publishes an article based on the labours of the permanent commission ——— 
for the publication of ‘Calendars,’ similar to those compiled in England under 
the auspices of the Master of the Rolls. The first instalment of this useful work 
comprises a collection of ‘Instructions’ given to the French ambassadors in 
Austria from the seventeenth to the end of the eighteenth century. The second, 
now in course of publication, deals with Sweden, a country intimately connected 
with the policy of Louis XIV., who used it as an instrument to thwart the 
designs of Austria, and who sent as his representatives at its court such eminent 
diplomatists as Chanut,d’ Avaux, Feuquiére, Pomponne, Breteuil,and Vergennes. — 
In an interesting scientific paper M. A. Daubré examines the causes which pro- 
duce earthquakes, his theory being that they are the result of a kind of inter- 
nal eruption in regions unprovided with volcanic outlets, and that these 
commotions are produced by the agency of steam generated beneath the terres- 
trial crust.—Of the remaining articles two are purely political, dealing respec- 
tively with the Corn Law and with Italian politics, the third is a study of the 
works of the famous painter, Eugéne Delacroix, and bears the well-known signa- 
ture of M. Henry Houssaye.—The Revue Littéraire is entertaining, if not 
edifying; it contains a savage a:tack on M. E. Deschanel, the Professor of 
French literature at the Collége de France, by M. F. Brunetiére, who, we 
believe, himself holds a chair in the same institution. —The mid-monthly num- 
ber opens with the first chapters of a new novel by M. Henry Rabusson, ‘ Le 
Roman d’un Fataliste.—M. Gabriel Charmes continues his series of papers on 
‘Naval Reform.’ After having considered the naval warfare of the future from 
the point of view of the aggressors, he now deals with the measures to be taken 
for the protection of the sea-board. The article is chiefly noticeable for the 
dismal picture which he draws of the utterly defenceless state of the French 
coast.—M. André Theuriet, the well-known novelist, sketches the career of 
Jules Bastien-Lepage in an article which does credit to his head and to his heart, 
and is a touching tribute of admiration and affection to the memory of the young 
artist.—An examination by M. A. Desjardius, of the grievances of French 
miners, as set forth in their ‘Cahiers de doléances,’ and an account by M. 
Maurice Paléologue of an excursion into Morocco precede the last contribution, 
which is a copy of verses, ‘Les Boucles d’Oreilles by M. Francois Copée. 


REVUE DES DEUX MonpEs (May Ist and 15th.)—The second part of 
M. Rabusson’s ‘Le Roman d’un Fataliste’ is followed by a very instruc- 
tive and interesting paper, in which M. Siméon Luce, whose name is 
widely and favourably known in connexion with antiquarian and historical 
research, clears up, to a great extent, the obscurity which seemed to 
hang about Domremy, the birth-place of Joan of Are, as well as about the social 
condition and the early training of the heroine. Amongst many other important 
details, the writer establishes it very clearly that Domremy was not the isolated 
and comparatively peaceful spot that some historians have made it, and, by the 
help of official documents, Se further proves that, humble as Joan’s family 
is usually represented, her father was in possession of an income equal to about 
£200 of our modern currency. The whole paper is particularly worthy of atten- 
tion as an introduction to the history of the heroic Maid of Orleans.— Passing 
over an article by M. Bailleux de Marisy, which treats of life insurance in 
France, we come to a sketch which will be read with pleasure, were it only for 
its intimate connexion with Moliére. Its subject is Madeleine Béjart. The 
portrait here presented to us of the famous actress is more favourable as well ag 
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less fanciful than that to be found in most accounts of her. The writer, M. G. 
Larroumet, does not overlook her shortcomings and even her faults, but he 
inclines to the opinion that they were outweighed by her many sterling 
qualities, and, above all, by the influence fur good which she exercised 
over Moliére.—In an article on ‘The Teaching of Political Economy in the 
Faculties of Law,’ M. Henri Baudrillart, whilst pointing out certain 
anomalies, welcomes the innovation as a distinct gain to the legal profession.—- 
M. Eugéne-Melchior de Vogiié contributes his yearly article ‘ Aux Portraits du 
Siécle,’ in which, if his criticism is weak, as he himself confesses and as his 
readers will certainly allow, his metaphors are even bolder than usual.—The 
number concludes with an article by M. Valbert on ‘A Minister of the Restora- 
tion,’ the Minister being the Baron ce Clermont-Tonnerre, an honest and up- 
right, and therefore remarkable, if not highly interesting character.—The two 
first contributions to the mid-monthly number are continuations, the one of the 
serial ‘Le Roman d’un Fataliste,’ the other of M. Rousset’s ‘Les Commence- 
ments d'une Conquéte.’ They are followed by an excellent article on Swift. In 
France, the Dean is known chiefly, if not exclusively, through M. Taine’s 
‘History of English Literature,’ where he is depicted as a ‘great and un- 
fortunate genius, the greatest of the classical age, the most unfortunate in 
history.’ By the help of the works of Forster, Craik, and Leslie Stephen, M. 
Arvéde Barine has undertaken to correct the legendary account, and to substi- 
tute for the admirable but sombfe figure drawn by Taine ‘a Swift who, though 
not less great, is less unfortunate and less sad.—Memory, it is generally 
acknowledged, consists of three distinct functions : conservation, reproduction, 
and recognition. As regards their relative importance, however, there is a con- 
flict of opinions. One school looks upon memory as an essentially biological 
fact, and consequently attaches but very slight importance to consciousness, 
that is, to the recognition of the resemblance between the idea called up and 
the original impression. Another, on the contrary, considers this consciousness 
as the essential part of memory. The points at issue between the two schools, 
between the physiologists and the psychologists, are considered in a very able 
and interesting paper by M. A. Fouillée, who bases it on the works of Sully, 
Ferri, Bain, Richet, and Ribot, and draws from the ‘Diseases of Memory ’ of 
the latter some very striking examples both of complete and partial amnesia.— 
For readers with a taste for narratives of travel, M. H. Moser describes his visit 
to the country of the Turcomans, in an article which has the additional recom- 
mendation of throwing some light on Russian administration in Central Asia.— 
The concluding article is from the pen of M. A. Leroy-Beaulieu, and deals with 
the ‘ Disappointments of Liberalism.’ 


Revue pes Devx Monpgs (June).—By far the most important of this 
month’s articles is that which M. Valbert devotes to ‘Mr. Gladstone and 
English Politics,’ With regard to England’s policy towards Russia, the writer's 
views are sufficiently different from those which are generally supposed to be 
entertained on the Continent to deserve mention. ‘The English,’ he says, ‘do 
not consider themselves bound to run the risk of a disaster in order to revenge 
themselves on those who have overreached them, nor to allow their passions to 
interfere with their interests. They are wisely of opinion that the point of 
honour has nothing to do with politics, and that the best thing they can do is 
to benefit by the unpleasant experience which they have just acquired, and to 
multiply the precautions which can save them from future dangers.’ His 
estimate of Mr. Gladstone will be read with no less interest : ‘We must recog- 
nise in him not only an honourable man, but an eminently civilised man (un 
grand civilisé), who is penetrated with the ideas of his time, and who believes 
that a modern State should have no other rule of conduct than its own interest 
intelligeutly understood and combined with philanthropy, and that, in the 19th 
ceutury, every minister should be a humanitarian economist. He has imagined 
that in Europe everybody resembled him, that all heads and leaders of empires 
were at one with him in considering the happiness of men as the highest aim of 
politics, and that, henceforth, all nations, moderating their desires, casting 
aside their silly vanities and their impious greed, would glory in preferring the 
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benefits and the pleasures of peace to conquests. . . . Mr. Gladstone’s 
enemies reproach him with being too sure of himself, too confident in his own 
wisdom, too certain that he was right in doing what he has done and in not 
doing what he was advised todo. It is to no purpose that events sometimes 
seem to prove him to have been in the wrong; so much the worse for the 
events. . . . Mr. Gladstone is an example and a victim of the irony of 
fate. From the moment of his accession to office in 1880 his watchword was 
‘*No intervention ! Let us not interfere with the affairs of other nations ; let 
us mind our own business and remain at peace with everybody.” It has hap- 
pened that, by the force of circumstances, England has never had so much to do 
with foreiyn affairs as of late years, never had so many quarrels with everybody 
nor spent so much money and so much blood in enterprises of which she after- 
wards recognised the uselessness, and which she refused to carry out to the end. 
Mr. Gladstone has been obliged to sacrifice the policy which he loves to that 
which he does not love.’.—Amongst the other contributions, which we can only 
name, are ‘‘ The Testament of a Philosopber,’ ‘Joan of Arc in Literature,’ and 
‘The Religious Question in Bosnia and the Herzegovina.’ 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REvvE SvuissF (April).—The first item on the 
table of contents of this month’s number is an essay devoted to a sketch of the 
eventful career of Camoens and to a critical appreciation of his master-piece, 
the Lusiads. As regards the poet’s life there is nothing new, for as the writer 
himself remarks, recent research has failed to add ay important facts to the 
biography published as long ago as 1817 by Souza Botelho. But if the history 
of the man has gained but little, the criticism of the poet’s work, thanks to the 

rogress of comparative literature, has been carried considerably further, and it 

as become easier than it was half a century ago, to give Camoens’s epic its just 
value and to explain its peculiarities. This has been very ably done in the 
article before us, which derives additional interests from being the last contri- 
bution to the Revue of one of the ablest of its staff, the late Professor Marc- 
Monnier.—In the conclusion of his paper on ‘Chinese Diplomacy,’ M. Maurice 
Zametil indicates the transformation which has taken place, of late years, in 
Chinese administration, and expresses the belief that it is on the road to further 
reforms, —Polish literature may be said to begin in the sixteenth century, under 
the reign cf Sigismund Augustus. It was at this time that it began to produce 
works which have been pronounced worthy to rank with those of France and 
Italy. Amongst the founders of the national literature the name of John 
Kochanowski occupies a foremost place, and it was, indeed, as the founder of 
their national poetry that his countrymen celebrated last year, the three 
hundredth anniversary of his death. In choosing Kochanowski for the subject 
of a biographical and critical essay, M. Louis Leger has done good service, for 
he has brouyht before the public a writer who, though comparatively unknown 
beyond the limits of his own country, undoubtedly deserves a place amongst the 
— names of a great century.—In his paper, ‘The Jews in Fealy,” M. Honoré 

eren deprecates the antisemitic spirit of which there have been such frequent 
manifestations in certain European countries. Whilst, however, pleading the 
cause of the Jews, he concedes the very points upon which, as we have seen 
from a late article in a German periodical, their opponents base their attacks. 
‘The Jews,’ he says, ‘here, as elsewhere, form a distinct population, they 
scrupulously fulfil their duties ; they are not wantiug in patriotism, but they 
are something more or less than others: they remain Jews in spite of every- 
thing.’ Elsewhere he admits that from one end of the peninsula to the other 
the sympathies of Jewish communities are with whatever party is opposed to 
progress and reform.—The pages devoted to light literature contain two tales, 
‘Le Secret du Notaire,’ by Dr. Chatelain, and ‘Le Vendredi de ces Dames,’ a 
Genovese sketch from the pen of M. J. des Roches. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET RevvE Suisse (May).—In the first instalment 
of an essay which will be read with interest and protit by political economists, 
N. Numa Droz considers the question of the liability of employers and of the 
creation of a general obligatory insurance against accidents.—The article 
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entitled ‘A Christian Positivist,’ deals with the life of Henry de May, the 
author of a work on ‘The Visible and Invisible Universe, or the Plan of 
Creation,’ and is from the pen of M. Charles Byse, the editor of this work. 
Future articles are to give a sketch of the theories contained in it.— 
‘Social Life in England in the Reign of Queen Anne,’ is founded on a work with 
the same title, published a few years ago, by Mr. John Ashton.—In addition to 
the conclusion of the story, ‘Le Secret d’un Notaire’ and of M. de Floriant’s 
‘ Excursion to Sicily,” there is an important article on ‘ Anarchists in Switzer- 
land.’ The anonymous writer claims for Switzerland that, though it has been 
mixed up, in an unfortunate manner, with the history of ‘anarchism,’ this is 
merely owing to its liberal traditions and its free constitution, but that, with a 
few rare and insignificant exceptions, no Swiss citizens have participated in the 
acts of the anarchists. At the same time, he allows that Switzerland may not 
passively behold the further development of the evil, and that she is bound, by 
the adoption of energetic measures, to do her duty not only to herself but to 
other nations, and to humanity at large.—M. Ed. Tallichet, the editor of the 
Revue, has an obituary notice of M. Marc-Monnier, who, for fifteen years, was 
one of the most assiduous contributors to its pages. 


REVUE DE L’HisTorRE DES RELIGIONS, No. 2, 1885.—Taking as a kind of text 
the words as to the Emperor Akbar, with which Professor F. Max Miiller begins 
his appendix to his first lecture introductory to the Science of Religion, M. G. 
Bonet-Maury gives us here an interesting study on that monarch’s relations to 
the various religious systems that came under his observation, and were made 
by him the subject of special and careful investigation ; and on the influence 
which they exercised on him—on his personal beliefs and character, and on his 
State Policy. M. Bonet-Maury enters most fully, of course, intu the particulars 
of his relations with the Christian priests sent to instruct him, and the position 
he assumed with respect to Christianity. He considers Akbar to have been 
both intellectually and spiritually a better Christian than his teachers, and 
thinks it highly probable that, if the Christian faith had been presented to him 
as it is now preached by its most enlightened and liberal representatives, he 
would have had no hesitation in declaring himself an adherent of it. M. Bonet- 
Maury sketches for us in the last section of his article, the religious system 
which formed itself in the mind of Akbar as the result of his examination of 
Mohammedanism, Brahmanism, Zoroastrianism, and Christianity, that to which 
Akbar gave the name of ‘ Dini-Ilahi,’ and shows us how it perished with the 
monarch that instituted it. M. A. Barth continues his enumeration and 
criticism of recent works on the religions of India, begun in last number. The 
books here passed under review are those that have been specially devoted to 
Buddhism, to its history and its antiquities. The list of works noticed is itself 
a formidable one, and embraces a great variety of those published in the English 
tongue both here and in India. M. Barth has not much to say in praise of those 
issued by the members of the Theesophic Society—the creators or adherents of 
the so called Esoteric- and Neo-Buddhism; he thinks them hardly worth 
criticism, and all sensible people will agree with him. What M. Barth does 
here for the religions of India, M. E. Fagnan does for Islam. He confines him- 
self, however, to the literature of German or French origin bearing on Islam, 
and does not mention any work that has appeared recently in English on the 
subject. The reviews of books are more than usually numerous; and the 
‘ Chronique ’ embraces the events connected with the History of Religion and its 
literature in all lands. With this Chronique and the summaries of French and ~ 
other periodicals, this Revue is, to scholars, interested in the history and pro- 
gress of religious thought, almost invaluable. 


REVUE PuILosoPHique (May).—The sceptical ne oie of antiquity ac- 
knowledged Pyrrho for their master, and their doctrines have retained amongst 
the moderns the name of pyrrhonism. In spite of this, however, Pyrrho is one 
of the least known of the ancient philosophers. We have but few details 
concerning him, and these are not always consistent with each other. Indeed, 
there may be said to be two Pyrrhos, the Pyrrho of sceptical tradition repre- 
ented by Aristocles, Sextus Empiricus and Diogenes, and the Pyrrho of the 
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academic tradition preserved by Cicero. In a very able and scholarly article 
which he entitles ‘ Pyrrho and Primitive Scepticism,’ M. Brochard, after recapi- 
tulating the principal facts of the Grecian philosopher’s career, examines these 
two conflicting traditions, and endeavours to ascertain the true character of 
Pyrrho and the bearings of his doctrine. His conclusions are that Pyrrho’s 
teaching was very different from what most historians make it out to be. 
Where they see a sceptic and a sophist merely, there was in reality a severe 
moralist whose ideas may be open to objection, but who undoubtedly commands 
our admiration. Instead of being for him the end all and be all, scepticism was 
merely the means to an end.--—With a third instalment Dr. Sikorski concludes a 
valuable paper : ‘‘'he Psychic Evolution of the Child,’ in which he endeavours 
to lay the bases of what he calls the ‘psychic hygiene’ of earliest childhood. 
This period is, in his opinion pre-eminently that of the training of the man. It is 
at this age that we are to look for the first signs of stubbornness, irritability and 
the other anomalies which physiologically predispose the child to moral deviations 
and check the progress of moral adaptation. Proceeding further to examine the 
question whether woman is, at the present time, sufficiently prepared by educa- 
tion for the important part which naturally falls to her, in the formation of the 
child’s, or rather, of the man’s character, he finds it impossible to say that she 
is. In his opinion the education of most women of the so-called intelligent 
class, is ‘ too literary and narrowly xsthetic’ and not sufficiently scientific to be 
suited to the physical and moral development of children.—In addition to these 
two articles there is an elaborate dissertation on Psychology and Metaphysics in 
which M. J. Lachelier examines the psychology of Cousin, which he sums up as 
being the doctrine of ‘ spirituality and liberty within ourselves, reason within 
and without ourselves,’ and compares it with that of his opponents whose theory 
is briefly enunciated as ‘neither reason, nor liberty, nor mind ’—‘ ni raison, ni 
liberté, ni esprit.’ 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (June).—The article ‘Le Type Criminel,’ which opens 
this number is an analysis and, to a certain extent, a criticism of a most interest- 
ing work ‘L’uomo delinquente’ by Lombroso, of which a third edition has 
lately been published and which brings together an astonishing amount of most 
minute details concerning the criminal classes. The Italian writer gives it as 
the result of the investigation of many years that the typical criminal, not the 
chance criminal, whose misdeeds may be imputed to society, but the born 
crimiual, is tall and heavy, but not strong, that his arms are unusually long and 
that he is frequently ambidextrous. It appears, further, that he is oftener dark 
than fair, that the hair of his head is abundant, but that he is very generally 
beardless and that his nose is seldom straight. Passing from this to pathological 
characteristics, Lombroso has discovered that many criminals are subject to 
disease of the heart, to daltonism and strabism, that is that they are colour- 
blind and that they squint. In order to obtain information with respect to the 
psychological peculiarities of his subjects, Lombroso made use of the sphygmo- 
graph which evabled him to note the variations in the pulsation of the heart 
caused by the offer of a piece of money, or of a glass of wine, by hearing a 
complimentary remark or by seeing a lascivious picture. It resulted from these 
experiments that criminals are essential vain, and that their predominant vice is 
drunkenness. The theory which Lombroso endeavours to establish by means 
of these and numberless other details of the same kind is that the criminal of 
our time is a surviving but rare specimen of the primitive savage, a theory which 
his critic, M. Tarde, is not willing to accept.—Another highly interesting article 
is that which M. Paulham devotes to ‘ Hsthetical Emotion.’ His conclusions 
may be summed up in a few lines. The study and the more or less complete 
imitation of nature are, as regards art, only a means and not anend. System- 
atization is the only end which art has to attain ; but the nature of certain arts 
imposes on them the study and the imitation of nature in order to attain it. In 
this case imitation carried to a great length—realism as it has been called—is an 
indispensible, or at any rate more generally accessible means of producing 
beautiful results. Doubtless works in which the artist is furthest distant from 
reality, may be as beautiful and even more beautiful than those of a realistic 
character, but a good work of art presenting the latter quality is by far superior 
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to the immense majority of works which do not possess it. M. Paulham in his 
article bas endeavoured to give a reason for this by setting forth a general theory 
of the beautiful and by laying stress on that theory which consists in regarding 
aesthetic emotion,—having for its object what is called the beautiful—as an 
emotion produced by the comprehension and the intellectual contemplation of a 
system, of a harmonious whole.—The pessimist whose doctrine M. Arréat sets 
forth in his paper ‘ La Philosophie de la Redemption d’aprés un Pessimiste,’ is 
the German philosopher known as Philipp Mainlander, whose right name how- 
ever, was Batz and who put his pessinistic theories into practice by committing 
suicide on the very day of the publication of his ‘ Philosophie der Erlésung.’ 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (April).—The place of honour is assigned to a long 
and undoubtedly interesting article which Herr Constantin Roéssler devotes to 
Prince Bismarck, and which will, no doubt, have proved an acceptable birth-day 
offering. It begins with a sketch drawn in the echess of colours of the state 
of Germany between 1840 and 1848 and goes on to analyse minutely the home 
and foreign policy of the great statesman. Making due allowance for poetical 
hyperbole it may be admitted that the quotation with which the writer compli- 
ments his hero :— 

‘Es Kann die Spur von Deinen Erdentagen 
Nicht in Aeonen untergehen,’ 


is not inapplicable ; but thenthere aretwokinds of immortality. It does not appear 
to have occurred to him that in claiming for Prince Bismarck that he has obtained 
for Germany what she never would have been able to obtain for herself, he is 
paying his country but a left-handed compliment at best.—The next contribution 
is a continuation, but not yet a conclusion of Dr. Philippi’s very elaborate ‘Studies 
on the Variations in the Prosperity of the People in the German Empire.’—The 
last of the ‘articles de fonds ’—for there are only three in the present number— 
is an admirable literary essay in which Herr Hermann Isaac ably and, to our 
thinking, successfully vindicates the memory of the unfortunate poet Heinrich 
von Kleist, and shows that a great deal that has been alleged against him—we 
may specify the one accusation that he entertained the idea of killing Napoleon 
—was founded on mere contemporary gossip and is altogether unworthy of belief 
and incapable of proof. 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (May).—Herr Conrad Barrentrapp opens the num- 
ber with an able article on ‘ Frederick Christoph Dahlmann’ whose centenary 
occurred on 13th of May, four months after that of his friend Jakob Grimm. It 
is a valuable contribution to the constitutional history of Prussia, containing as 
it does a sketch of the career of one of the most eminent precursors of what has 
been called the political reformation of Germany, of one who, during the fifty 
years which elapsed between the founding of the old and of the new confederacy, 
laboured most zealously, both by word and deed, as a historian as well as a 
se to call forth and to foster those ideas which were to lead to the estab- 
ishment of a representative and national government.—In the first instalment 
of an historical sketch of the administration of Berlin, Herr Edgar Loening traces 
the various municipal changes which the city has undergone from the time when 
like most German towns, it emerged depopulated and impoverished, from the 
Thirty Years’ War, down to the beginning of the new era in its history marked 
by the accession of William I. in 1861.—The third item on the table of contents 
is a purely technical paper on ‘ Reform of German Criminal Procedure.’—The 
political letter, with which the number closes may be said to be exclusively 
British, its various sections dealing with Britain and Germany, Britain and Egypt, 
Britain and Russia. 
_ PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (June).—The anonymous article ‘ Flotten : 
is an answer to the first of a series of articles on ‘Naval Reform’ which M. 
Gabriel Charmes is publishing in the Revue des Deux Mondes, The French 
writer, as we pointed out at the time, endeavours to show the helplessness of 
the gigantic ironclad against the attacks of its small but active and fearfully 
powerful foes, the torpedo-boats, or, as he figuratively puts it, of the Mastodon 
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against the Microbes. The German critic, on the other hand, takes up the 
cudgels for the monster, and endeavours to show that M. Charmes’ proposed 
reforms in naval warfare are contrary to the rules of morality, to the rules of 
strategy and tactics, and to the rules which experience has deduced from all 
former blockades and bombardments.—In the continuation of his sketch of 
‘The administra‘ion of Berlin’ Herr Edgar Loening shows the various reforms 
and improvements which have taken place in the city within the last quarter of a 
century, and furnishes some highly interestingstatistics with regard to the popula- 
tion, income, and expenditure of the Prussian capital.—In his article on ‘ Judaism 
and Antisemitism’ Herr Erich Lehnhardt considers the question from the point 
of view of the antisemite. He lays the whole responsibility for the struggle 
between the two parties, or rather between the two races on the Jews themselves, 
on the utterly exclusive nature of their training which, as he puts it, deprives 
them of historical, political, and psychological ‘sense,’ and prevents them from 
understanding or appreciating the ideas and opinions of others. He does not 
despair of a settlement of the question, but he maintains that it can be arrived 
at only when the Jews are willing to come to a compromise, when ceasing to be 
purely = and to insist merely on’a recognition of their rights, they them- 
selves shall be willing to recognise the rights of others, when abandoning their 
claim to be a nation within a nation, they shall consent to consider themselves 
German citizens, with all the rights, but also with all the obligations and with 
all the patriotic interests of German citizens.—The political article, making 
mention of Victor Hugo's death, ventures the startling statement, that in 
Germany his novels have had but few readers, his dramas and poems none at all, 
and that in England, Italy, and Prussia, this ignorance of his works is even 
ag ! We are inclined charitably to believe that even in Germany, it would 

difficult to equal the ignorance of a writer who can seriously maintain Hugo’s 
insignificance in European literature (Bedeutungslosigkeit fur die europaische 
Literatur), and assert, that even in France, the enthusiasm which Hugo has 
called forth is purely political. 


DevutscHe Runpscuavu (April). —In the first of this quarter’s numbers, the 
Rundschau is well up to the high standard to which it has accustomed us. It 
opens with the first instalment of a novel which in spite of a Latin title, 
‘Gloria Victis’ and a English epigraph, ‘Alas! poor human nature,’ seems 
likely to add another success to Herr Ossip Schbin’s already very creditable 
record. —The present year is pre-eminently that of musical centenaries, of the 
second in the case of Handel and Bach the anniversaries of whose birthday 
occurred on the 23rd of February, and on the 21st of March, respectively, of the 
third in the case of Heinrich Schiitz. Herr Philipp Spitta, a recognised 
authority in musical matters has availed himself of the occasion to bring before 
the pablic a very excellent study in which he «wells appreciatively, but not 
unduly, on the chief characteristics of the three masters, indicates their impor- 
tance with regard to their own epoch, and traces their influence on the present 
generation. That part of the paper which is devoted to Handel is undoubtedly 
the most interesting for English readers. At the same time, the author has 
done good service by recalling the merits of the less known Heinrich Schiitz, 
and endeavouring to obtain for him a tardy recognition at the hands at least of 
his countrymen.—An article merely stated to be from the pen of an English 
M.P. which, however, may, without great rashness, be attributed to Sir R. 
Blennerhassett, deals with parliamentary reform in England. The writer’s main 
thesis is that the development of a State depends on its past, and his deduction 
from it is to the effect that the Reform Bill of 1867 and the Franchise Bill of 
1884 are necessary consequences of the Reform Bill of 1832.—In another instal- 
ment of his ‘ Pictures of Berlin Life’ Herr Julius Rodenberg takes us to that 
part of the capital which is least known, not only to strangers but to Berliners 
themselves, the northern district. The interest of his vivid descriptions is 
heightened by the reminiscences of all kinds which his intimate knowledge of 
Berlin at every stage of its existence has enabled him to weave into them.—Dr. 
Giissfeldt closes the narrative of bis exploration of the Andes with an account of 
his ascent of Aconcagua. ‘That these admirable papers will soon appear in 
book-form we take for granted; and we shall be surprised if they do not 
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find a translator to present them to English readers.—Salvatore Farina’s charm- 
ing little tale, ‘Corporal Sylvester’ of which we lately noticed a French version, 
appears here in German dress.—Besides the usual reviews and notices, there is 
also an interesting communication from Herr Hiiffer on the subject of the oldest 
manuscript of Heine’s ‘ Romantische Schule.’ 


DeutscHE RonpscHau (May).—The serial, ‘Gloria Victis!’ is followed 
by the speech which Professor Curtius delivered before the University 
of Berlin on the anniversary of the Emperor’s birthday. Choosing ‘ Tithes’ 
for his subject, he traces the origin, development and the various 
modifications of this tribute to a higher power. he very slight connexion 
between the subject and the occasion lies in the idea, dragged in at the end, 
in very few words, that to the Emperor belongs a share in whatever 
success may crown the efforts of his faithful and loving subjects.—A very 
thoughtful and suggestive paper, bearing the signature of Lady Blennerhassett 
deals with the social condition of the French people in the eighteenth century, 
and records the plans of reform proposed at various times, but never carried out, 
until the whole régime was swept away by the mightiest of reforms, the 
French Revolution.—Herr Julius Rodenberg in the conclusion of his interesting, 
though not always edifying sketch of North Berlin, takes us through some of 
the slums of the capital and shows us scenes not unlike those to be met with in 
Seven Dials or Houndsditch. He points out as a characteristic difference 
between London and Berlin, that the drunken termagant, holding a puny, half- 
starved child at her breast, so often to be seen at the door of the gin-palace, is 
scarcely ever to be met with, even in the most wretched and filthy den, of the 
German capital—An anonymous article which follows is based on the 
‘Memorials of Alexander Koschelew,’ a Russian statesman and writer of 
considerable note. —Herr von Gizycki contributes a philosophical paper in which 
he considers Darwin’s theory of evolution in its bearings on both theoretical and 
practical ethics. The writer, a thorough evolutionist himself, argues that 
Darwinism leads naturally and logically to the recognition of a higher standard 
of morality. 


DevtscHE RunpscHav (June).— With the exception of the lighter element 
which is represented by a further instalment of ‘Gloria Victis’ and by a delightful 
little story, in which Herr von Wildenbruch has sketched the touching history 
of ‘Two Roses,’ there is but one contribution likely to prove of any very great 
interest to the general public, and that is Herr Paul Baillen’s paper on Fritz 
Reuter. From official documents which he has been the first to investigate he 
draws up a most interesting sketch of Reuter’s university career and of the 
circumstances which led to his being included amongst the members of the 
‘ Burschenschaft’ Germania who were tried for high treason, and condemned to 
death, a sentence which, in his case, was commuted first into thirty, then into 
eight years’ imprisonment. Admirers of the great German humorist will read 
with interest a sketch which is as a complement to the well known scenes ‘ Aus 
meiner Festungszeit.’—In a paper which is founded on an inaugural discourse 
pronounced by him in Géttingen, Professor Cohn treats of ‘ Political Science’ 
and, in reply to an eminent statesman, who lately asserted that politics are an 
art and not a science, endeavours to show that there really does exist a science, 
that is a theory of politics. —An unsigned article on ‘Hungarian Society,’ is rather 
disappointing to those who turn to it in the expectation of gathering information 
concerning the social condition of Hungary. The paper is purely political.— 
Herr Otto Gildemeister contributes a paper on ‘ Politeness.’—Besides the 
monthly notices, letters and reviews, the number also contains the second 
part of the ‘ Memorials of Alexander Koschelew.’ 


WesTeRMANNS Monats-Herre (April).—The first of this quarter’s numbers 
opens with an excellent story, ‘Die neue Circe,’ which bears the well-known 
signature of Herr Richard Voss, and which together with ‘ Die Silhouette,’ cdn- 
tributed by Frau Klara von Sydow, very worthily represents the lighter element 
in the magazine.—Jakob Grimm’s centenary which occurred at the beginning of 
the present year, has naturally called forth a number of biographical and critical 
notices from the leading periodicals of Germany. Amongst these Herr Max 
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Roediger’s able and sympathetic sketch deserves a high plac». Apart from its 
literary excellence, the _— is highly interesting for the portraits of the brothers 
Grimm, of Frederick Kar v Savigny, of Tieck and of Schlegel, with which it is 
illustrated. - In a pleasantly written and instructive article Herr Woldemar 
Raden traces the rise of San Remo to its present position as a favourite winter 
station for both pleasure and health seekers, and also casts a ylance backwards 
into its history both in ancient and medieval times.—Herr Franz Reuleaux is 
still in New Zealand. In this, the third instalment of his ‘impressions de voyage,’ 
he deals with Ohinemutu and Mokoia. This paper is profusely illustrated with 
the usual sketches of native villages and native chieftains in all the glory of paint 
and feathers.—Besides the ordinary interest which attaches to descriptions of 
travels in remote regions of the globe, the contribution bearing the name of Dr. 
Hermann Shiphake, who, in his professional capacity, accompanied the inter- 
national polar expedition in 1882 and 1883, possesses that of being written from 
the point view of the pathologist, and of containing valuable hints for the 
equipment of future expeditions.—A most interesting paper by Herr Rudolf 
Renée, interesting both from its contents and from the engravings which illus- 
trate it, takes us back to the quaint old town of Niirnberg, the birthplace of 
Hans Sachs, and the home of ‘ master-song,’ and shows us popular amusements 
and marriage festivities and costumes as they were in the 15th and 16th centuries. 
—Besides the usual literary notices, the number contains a paper on ‘ Moral and 
Social Requirements.’ 


WESTERMANNS Mownats-Herte (May).—Both ‘Die neue Circe’ and 
‘Die Silhouette’ are here advanced a stage, whilst Herr Friedrick Spiel- 
hagen’s admirable essay on Auerbach is brought to a close. The first 
part, which we duly noticed at the time, considered Auerbach from 
a political, ethical, and social point of view. As a complement to this, 
we have here an examination of his works, or perhaps more correctly, of 
the spirit of his works. Referring to several hostile critics who, as he says, 
would almost seem inclined to blot out Auerbach’s name from the book of Ger- 
man literature, Herr Spielhagen very pertinently and very justly asks, whose 
name, amongst those of the present generation, is worthy to be inscribed on 
that roll, and who would wish his name to be inscribed on it to the exclusion of 
the man who could truthfully say of himself, ‘All my thoughts are given to 
mankind, and the good of mankind is my creed?’— A short literary sketch by 
Herr Fritz Lemmermayer, deals with the Austrian poet, dramatist, and novelist, 
Alfred Meissner, the author of Ziska and The Wife of Urias, whom Heine some- 
what prematurely, and, as the sequel showed, not very prophetically, styled the 
heir presumptive to the glory of Schiller. The sketch of the state of Austrian 
literature during the Renaissance and the Reformation, with which the writer 
prefaces his paper, though interesting, is rather out of keeping and out of pro- 
portion with the few pages devoted to Meissner himself.—Innsbruck is pleas- 
antly described, not only as to its mere appearance, but as to its history, and 
that of its principal monuments, in an article from the pen of Herr Hans von 
Spielberg.—The interests of Germany in the Niger and Congo districts, are con- 
sidered in a lengthy instalment of a paper contributed by Herr A. Woldt.— 
‘ The Scene of the Waltharilied’ is the title of a partly descriptive, partly liter- 
ary, and wholly interesting, sketch by Herr August Becker. The excellent 
summary of the famous ‘song,’ would alone make it well worth reading. 


WESTERMANNS Monats-Herre (June.)—We have bere no less than four con- 
clusions of contributions begun in former numbers. Amongst these are the two 
tales: ‘Die neue Circe,’—which is excellently told—and the ‘Silhouette.’ 
Herr Becker’s ‘Der Schauplatz des Walthariliedes’ is brought to a close, 
as is also the article on ‘The Interests of Germany in the Niger and 
Congo Districts..—The article which Herr Ernst Voges devotes to ‘The 
Organic Life of Insects,’ is an able treatment of the subject, but cannot be 
looked upon as light reading.—A slight sketch of Thomas Gainsborough, by 
Frau Helen Zimmern, though containing nothing new, is well written, and, on 
the whole, may rank amongst the most readable items, the other extremity 
being occupied by an essay on ‘ Fancy as a Social Power,’ 








